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INTRODUCTORY  iroT3. 

The   long  period  of  anti-Byronisra,   represented  Toy   the  un- 
generous  depreciation  of  Carlyle,    Taylor,    Thackeray,    and  Macaul^y, 
has  now  passed  hy,    and   there  has  laeen  a  corresponding  heightening 
of  the   estii::ation  in  which  the  work  of  Byron  is  held.      As  his 
poetry  begins    to   assune   the  place  in  English  literature    that  im- 
partia,!  historical  criticisn  accords   it,    that  place   is   seen   to  he 
higher   than  would  have  been  thought  possible   a  few  decades   ago. 
The  philosophic  basis   of    this  reaciiioa  ral^h';   In   i.  t.^elf  -jell  be 
the   subject  for  a  monograph.      It  is   certain  that  of  late   the 
break-up  of   the   old  order  har,  begun   to   appear,    and  some  men  have 
been  willing   to    turn    their    eyes  again,    and  to  better  purpose,    as 
Arnold  foretold,    "upon  tlais  passionate  and  dauntless   soldier  of 
a  forlorn  hope,   who,   ignorant  of  the  future  and  unconsoled  by 
its  promises,    nevertheless  '.'.'•a^'sd  s,^-:-i"is';   tlia  r;o:i,-j  a  .-vation  of   the 
old  iiTiposslble  v/orlvl  so   fiery  battle;    waged  it    till  he  fell,    - 

waged  it  with   such  sr)lendid  and  imrierishable   excellence  of   sincei'i- 

1 
ty  and  strength."     Men  see   that   the   Tennysonian   tradition,    in- 

heri'>-;d  irci-  Keats,    is  not   the  final  word  in  English  poetry; 

and  some    turn  anew    ';.o  Byron  for   inspiration  and  s^timulus,    aJid 

turn   "to  more  purpose"  because    the   tawdry  and  outworn  garments   of 

secondary  Byronism  -   dand3/ism,   Wertherism,   pose,    scandal  -  have 

fallen  away  in  rags   and  no  longer  hide   the  real  man  beneath 

them.      More   than  any  other  English  poet  he  is   seen   to  be   the 

herald  of  awakening  democracy,    "the    trumpet  at  her  lips,   her 

clarion,    full  of  her   cry,    sonorous  with  her  breath;"   no  mere  poet 


Matthew  Arnold,    Essays  in  Critic 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  T^Ti'S^^pVToY.' 


of  revolt   a,nd  disorder,   "but  a  leader  in   the  movenent  for  positive 

upbuilding  upon  new  and  firmer  foundations.      Seeing   the  grinie 

and  wretchedness   of  the  poor  and  the  arrogance   of   the  powerful, 

he   is  moved,    not  merely    to   indignation  and  sorrov;,   hut   to   effort 

for   the   amelioration  of  such  conditions.      "In  Byron,"    says  Rus_in 

in  a  remarkable  passage,    "the   indignation,    the   sorrow,    and   the 

effort  are  joined   to    the   death:    and   they  are   the  parts   of  his 

nature. .. .which   the   selfishly  comfortable  public  have,   literally, 

no  conception  of  v/hatever;    and  from  v/hich   the  piously  sentimental 

public,    offering  up   daily   the  pm-e   oblation  of  divine   tranquility, 

1 
shrink  from  \^lth  anathema  not  unim.bi ttered  by  alarm." 

A  portion   of  Byron's  poetry  never    shared   the  popularity 
of   the  rest.      But  it  had  li htle  part  in   that  pernicious  Byronism 
which,   when   the  reaction  set  in,    was    to   do   so  much  harm   to    the 
poet's  fame.      This  is   the  Byronic   drama.      ITost  cultivated  people 
have  read  Manfred  and  Caiiu      rne   remainder  of   the  group   is  now 
almost  unknot/n    to    the    "general  public,"   or   the  part  of  it   that 
reads  poetry  at  all.      Yet   the  plays  -    except  Werner   -   are   des-rv- 
ing   still   of  careful  perusal.      They  are  not  absorbingly  entertain- 
ing,  but   they  are  rirovocative   of   thought,-   and  some  people   still 
like    to   think.      I^iiowledge  of   them,   moreover,    is   essential   to    the 
understanding  of  Byron's   development  as   a  poet  and   to   the  ap- 
preciation of  his   entire  achievement.      There  have  been  many 

monographs   on   the   individual  plays,   but   the    entire   group  has 

2 
never  been  studied  with  any  degree   of   adequacy.        The   follovdng 

essay  is  an  attempt  at  an   appreciation  of   them. 


^'  fiction,  Pair  and  ¥oul,  Complete  Works,  edited  by  Sir  Edward 
Cook  and  /Tie xander'"We'dderburrr,*  London,  George  Allen  and  Co., 
XXXIV,    328. 

2.   William.  Gerard's  Byron  re-studied  in  Ms.  .^amas,    London, 
1886,    is   of  small  importance. 


}iy  plan  is   as  follows.      A   soEievrhat   detailed  account  of 
the  drama  of  the  Romantic  Period  ena'bles   the   student   to    "place" 
Byron's  plays  definitely  in  literary  history.      The  characteristic 
hy  which  his  plays  are  most  clearly  differentiated  from  other 
contemporary  dramas   is   obedience   to    the  pseudo-classical  rules, 
of  v;hich   the   three  unities   are   typical.      Upon  his  ohserv^  of   the 
unities  Bjrron  laid  special  stress.      Their  history  must  therefore 
he  reviev/ed  in  some   detail,    and  upon   the  hasis  of   this  revievv- 
there  follovrs   an  inquiry  into    the   causes   of  Byron's   acceptance 
of    these    technical   "shaclcles."      In   the  next  chapters   the 
theory  of   Tragedy,    as   examplified  in  Byron's  plays,    and   the 
technical  merits  and  defects  of   the   group  are   discussed.      The 
individual  pieces   are   then  considered,    not  in  exact  chronological 
order,-   it   is  hetter   to  he  perspicuous   than  pedantic. 

In  connection  with  r.y  study  of   the  Byronic   drama  I 
have  prepaj-ed  a  very  full   Thought- Index   to  his   complete  v/orks, 
poems,    letters,    and  journals,    to  vrhich  references   are   constantly 
made   in   the  course   of   this  hook.      This  I  hope   to  print  some  day. 
Originally  planned  as  an   appendix    to   this  monograph,    it  has  out- 
gro".-n    the   space   that  could  have  heen  provided  for   it.      I  have  never 
re-read  Byron's  v;orks  xvithout   finding  new  passages    that  deserved 
to  he   classified  under  one  head  or   another;    therefore   I   cannot 
hope   that   this  Index  is  absolutely  exhaustive;    hut   it   is  nearly 
so.      A  verbal  conco:-dance   involves   an   enormous   amount  of  wasted 
energy,    time,    space,    and  -  money.      Is   it  not,    after   all,    the 
poet's   thoughts,   not   the  mere  words   in  v-fhicli  the   thoughts   are 
clothed,    that   should  be   arranged   and   classified'^ 

I  am    more   than  reluctant   to  relegate   to   the  re- 


vi 
quired  and  conventional  "Vita"  at  the  close  of  this  dissertation 
my  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  guidance  and  counsel  af- 
forded ne  hy  Professor  James  W.  Bright.   15y  v/ork  throughout 
has  profited  by  his  suggestions  and  criticism: 

"All  the  good 
Approved  hy  him^  I  gladly  recognize. 
All  he  counts  had,  I  thankfully  discard." 
And  gratitude  is  due,  not  for  this  help  alone  and  for  the  inspir- 
ation of  his  instruction,  hut  for  many  hours  of  personal  inter- 
course.  Nor  can  I  omit  reference  to  my  earliest  and  hest  guide 
in  poetry,  as  in  all  things  -  my  father. 

S.  C.  C,  Jr. 


April,  1915. 


Note:      The  ahhreviations    "P."   and   "LJ. "   are  used  throughout 
this  monograph  for   The  Poetry  of  Lpr_d  Byron,    edited 
hy  E,    H.    Coleridge,    and  'ffi'e'" Letters'  and'Tfournals  of 
Lord  Byron,    edited  hy  R.    E,    ProtheroV'liO'ndonV  John  Murray. 
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BYROi!   Ayj)  THE  DRALIA   OJ'  THE  ROIjUTTIC   PERIOD. 


Bj/ron's   dramas  he.ve  Tseen   too   often  ver.BJrded  as   a 
group  of  isolated  phenoiaena.      Tlieir  place   in   the  history  of 
_;  j  the  Snlish  drama  and   their   significance  anong   the  pie.;-?   of 
the  Ror^antic   ^eriod  have  heen  alriiost   coi.pletely  ignored. 
Yet   the  real  meaning  of  Bjrron's   experi^ients   in  dramatic 
forri  can  not  he   apx)rsciated,    if   studied  apart.        Some 
knov/ledge   of   the    course   of   the   English   drama   during   the 
eighteenth  century  and  of  the  particular   genres  at   the  "be- 
ginning of   the  nineteenth   is  required   to   understand  '"hy,  ' 
and  in  v/liat  measure,    Byron  hrolce   a'way  fron  theatrical   tradi- 
tions  a.nd  attempted    to    initiate   a  nev,'  dramatic    style.        I 
shall   therefore  recount  in  "broad  outline   the  history  of   the 
English  drama  during   the   eighteenth  century,    and  shall   then  ' 
consider   in  greater   detail    the    chief  kinds    of   theatrical 
performances   and  dramatic    styles   in  vogue   during   the  Romantic  period. 
At  least   one   characteristic  plaj^  of  each  prominent   drama- 
tist  shall  be    studied,    the   choice   falling,    as   far   as  may 
"be,    upon   such  plays   as  Byron  is   known    to  have   read. 

Tlie   year  1701   is  perhaps   not   altogether   3.n  8X"bi- 
trary   starting  point  for   a  reviev;  of   the  progress   of   the 
drama,    for    the   appeara,nce   of  Collier's   Short  yie_}y  o^'   the 
Iimnorality  and  Profaneness   of    the  English  Stage   in  1698 


and   the   death  of  IDryden  in  1700  really  hrinr;   to   a  close   a 
period  in   the  history  of   the   drama.         The   fashions   of   the 
new  century,    especially  in  coraedy,   rrere   \''ery  different 
from  those   of   the   old.         It   is    incorrect   to   attrilaute    this 
change   entirely   to   Collier's  pariphlet.        The   same  reaction 
frorr:   the   licentiousness   of  Restoration  society   that   found 
one   expression   in   the  non-juror's   attack  upon  the   stage 
found  a  "broader    expression  in   ths   increasingly  moral   ajid 
edifying  nature   of  the   dra;ias   themselves.        Domestic   themes, 
sufficiently  corii-iion  in   the  "^lizahethan  drama,    were  revived 
in   tragedy  during   the   last   decade   of    the   seventeenth   cen- 
tiiry,    and  Cipher's   Careless  Husband    (1704)   marks    the  be- 
ginning  of  Sentimental  Comedy.         "Tl-ie  pathetic   treatment 

of   a  moral  purT)Ose"-^is   the  basis  of    this   nev;  style.    Steele 
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follo'.ved   the   exaraple   of  Gibber.      In  The    Tender  Husband    (1705) 

the   obtrusive  moral  is  fastened  on   to    the   farcical  plot   of 
the  piece.      Tlie   Conscious  Lovers'^  (1722) ,    on   the   other  hand, 
is  frankly  sentimental  and   employs    the  pathetic   overruch. 
Parson  Andrews,    it  will  be  remembered,    thought   it    the   only 
play  fit  for   a  Christian   to    see;    "it  contains   S02:ie    things 
al::iost   solemn   enough  for   a  sermon."      The   success  with  which 
this  play  was  received,    the   discussion  v;hich  it  occasioned, 
and  its   frequent  revivals   during   the   centurj'-,    are  indica- 
tive  of   the   change   in  public    taste.      In  Prance    the    same 
movement   is   evident   in   the   comedies   of  Destouches   e,nd  es- 
pecially in   those   of  T'ariva,ux,    in  which   the   gra.ceful   treat- 
ment  of  love-themes   is   intermingled  v/ith  a   suggestion  of 


1.    A.   VI.   l^ard,    Lillo,   Boston,    D.C.    Heath  and  Co., 1906,    p.xxiii, 
2*    T^e   Complete   "Plays   of  Richard  Steele,    ed.    G.    A.    Aitken, 

TTermaid  Series,*  T^ondon,  "T'.' "^isher  Tjnv/in,    n.d. ,    p.    189   f. 
3-    Ibid,    p.    255    f. 
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pathos.        Tlie   fashion  vras  carried   to   an  extreme   in    the 
c_qmedi^  larmoyante   of  Tivelle   de   la  Chaussee,  in  which,    as 
■^ofessor  ?/ard  says    (p.    xxv) ,    "very  rare  comic   islets   are 
left  floating   in  a  sea  of   tears."      In  such  pieces   coraedy 
is   on   the  "border-land   of   tragedy.      ^entimente.l   and   tear- 
ful  comedy  remained  popular   throughout   the   cenzv:.:-j...      Ilvigh 
Kelly's  ?alse  Delicacy    (1768)    carried  on   the   tradition 
from  Steele    to  Pdchard  Cujifoerland.         ^ven   the  hlo^-  dealt 
at   the   genre  by   Sheridan   in   'ilie   Critics^  (1779)    did  not 
stop   the   vogue,    and   this   school  of   comedy  hecejue   an  ally 
of   the    "German  draj'ia"   and  of  the   sentimental  novelists  at 
the    end  of   the   century, 

Iluch  more   genuinely  vital   is    the  v/orl-c  of   Gold- 
smith  and  Sheridan   in  v/hom.  alone    the  native    tradition   sur- 
vived T.'i  tla  any  force.      The   influence  oflloliere  had  hegiin 
with  the  Restoration  and,    combined  v.lth  that   of  Congreve, 
himself  a  disciple  of  Lloliere,   had  been  powerful   ever 
since.         The   type  had  remained     hen   the   fe^intest  si^^n  of 
the   inspiration  had  disaptieared.      Although   this   comedy  v/as 
quickened  into   nev;  life  by   the   genius   of   Goldsmith   and 
Sheridan,    the  revival  was  brief.      There   follo^'ed  a  long 
series   of  comedies  by  m.en  ^t4io    trier;    to   irdtate,    and  could 
only  caricature,    the  earlier  m.aster-pieces.      Of   this   school 
C-eorge   Colman   the  Younger   and  'piomas  Holcroft   are    exajiples. 
"Tlie  means  v;hioh   thsy  empl03/'ed   to   procure    ephemeral  popu- 
larity v/ere  an  overf loving  but   shallo:;  v/it,    clever  but  vm- 


1.  See   further  E.   W.    Olmsted,   A  Selection  from  the   Gom.edies 
of  I'^rivaux,   iTew  York,    The  ITaciTiillan  Co.,    1901,    Intro- 
duction,   p.liv. 

2.  Cumberland's  British   Theatre,    xv. 
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natural   situations,    and   the  constant   emploj.'^.iien !:   of   the   de- 
vice  of   "hw:iouj:s,"    the  resort   of  those  \Yho   v;oul(5.  inspire 
laughter   from  Johnson   to   Dickens.         This   comedj''  was  hut   a 
pathetic   shado";  of  Congreve    and  Parquhar,    Goldsmith   and 
Sheridan.      It  was   despised  "by   those  who  were   entertained  W  i  b, 
and  it   exerted  no    influence. 

Side  hy  side  v/ith   "legitimate"    comedy  throughout 
the   centiiry  vrent    the   vogue   of   comic   opera,    the  popularity 
of  which  Isegan  with   John  Gay's   Tlae  3e£garj;j_  .Op_era^(l738) , 
and  which   advanced  rapidly  in  favor.      This   aided  in   the 
estrangement   of  poetry   and  the   stage,    and   even   the   come- 
dies  of  Shakespeare  --ere  hasely  altered    bo   fit   the  require- 
ments  of   "musical   enter tainm.ents.  ""^        Such   theatrical 
divertissements   and  spectacles  v/ould  be   quite   apart   from 
literary  and  dramatic  history  except   that   they  attracted 
the  popular   favor   which  might   else  have   encouraged   the 
legitimate   draina    to    an   effort  more  worthy  of   the   traditions 
of    the  past.      As    it   v;as,  the   close   of   the   eighteenth   century 
v;itnessed  a  situation  much  like   that  which  obtains    today-- 
the  popular   support    of   "musical   comdies"    to    the   detriment 
of   the   serious   draina. 

Tragedy  chanred  much  less   than   did  comedy  in   the 
passage   from    the    seventeenth   to    the   eighteenth  century. 
Three   great  influences  were    still   at  work.      Tliese  were 
(1)    the  llestoration    t::,'-pe,    (2)    the  Elizabethan   tradition, 
and    (3)    the   Trench  model.'* 


1.  Byron's    letters   contain  man-'  references    to   Colrian  and 
'lolcroft. 

2.  Cumberland's  3rL.t.l.s;a  Tiie.a^tj!.e.,    Ill- 

3.  fJohn  Genss^    Some  Account  of   the  Sngli sh  sS t£;.ge_,   Eath, 

183'2,    ':!,    221: 

4.  W.    J.    Courthope,      A  History  of  .lng_li^sh  Pq_etry,    London, 
riamiillan  and   Co.,    1895," ¥•',"  7,'  422- 


The   continuation   of   the   tj'-pe   of   tragedy  intro- 
duced 'b^''  Dryden   is  most    evident   in   the  plays   of  Thomas 
Southerns.         Characteristic   of  his  plajs   is    the   crude 
connection  of  a  tragic  plot  v:i  th  a  comic,    and  generally 
disgusting,    underplot,    exactly  in    the  manner   of  Don  Sehas- 
tian.^       But  Southerns 's   ap-neal   to  pity  and  his   use   of   the 
pathetic,    \7hich  he   derives   from  Otv;a.y,    point   onua.rd   to    the 
domestic    tragedy  of   the   next   century.      He  never   rises   ahove 
the  level  of   theatrical   acceptahility.      In   this  he   illus- 
trates  the  v/idening  "breach  hetv/een   the    stage   and  literature. 
This    separation  had  hegun  xvith   the  Restoration,    \vhen,    re- 
acting from  Puritanism  and  centring  its   efforts   on   the 

entertain/'.ent   of   the   aristocratic  fev/,    the    theatres  had 
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ceased   to   reflect  national  life    and  feeling.      The  Restora- 
tion  t.'.'pe   of   tragedy  \7as   suited   to    the   needs   of  a  "brief 
period  of  national  development.      \Vhen   that   stage  had  past, 
the   type  remained   either   as   a  link  with    the  nev:  style,    as 
in   the   case   of   Southerns,    or   in  isolated   sxarnples   like 
'Tourning  Srijie.^ 
The  Elizahethan  influence  v/as    stronger  hecause 
it  v/as   foundsd  mora   firmly.      It    "was    directly  represented," 
says   Rrofessor   Tliorndylce,    "by  Tillisahethan  imitations   and 
revivals,   by  man^^  nev;  plays   that  reverted  in  one  waj-  or 

another   to    the   early  methods,   h;-   tlie  conservatism  of  actors 

4 
and  playgoers,    and  by    the   tragedies   of  Shakespeare." 

1.  3yron  v;rote   of   Joanna  Baillie    (LJ.III,399) ,    "She  is   our 
only  dramatist   since  Otx'iB.y  and  Southerns."      In  Pope's 
l^istle  _to  -AAAgus_tus    (line   86)    Southerns   is   coi'maendsd   "for 
the   Pas's i o hs. ''"'    "Siis   is   the  probable   explanation  of  Byron's 
connecting  his   nasne  v/ith   that   of   the   authoress   of   the 
Plays   on   the   Passions. 

2.  Tm.*r-"rare""a""x^  tirr'tlier-^devsloped  by  Courthope,IV,cha-oter  xiv. 

3.  Xhe   Cpmrjlet^   Plays   of  Williar;i  Congfisve,    ed.  ^A.  C.Ewald. 
T-srrrns!^''^er^-e-s--i--im-idxna^^  n.d.  ,   p. 413  f. 

4.  A.H.    Thorndike,    Tragedy,_  Boston,   Houghton,    Jlifflin   and 
Co. ,    1906,    p.    292. ' 


This   last   influence   increased  as    ths    centur;/  v;ent   on  and 
Toecaiiie   less   and    less   qualifi-d  "by  deference    to   forei^-n 
rules,    "but  not  until    tlie   third   quarter   of   the   century   did 
the  fashion  of   "Yersions"  "begin   to    disappear   in  favor   of 
tlie    origina.l  plays.      "'eanv;hilb    the   lesser  Elizaoethans 
faded  almost  corapletely  from   the  knov/ledge   of   the  playgoer. 
Those  v;ho   atteri'-^ted   to   keep   alive    the   native   tradition   '.Tere 
sadly  hampered  "by   their   instinctive   classicis;.:,    so   that    the 
Elizahethan  imitations   of  Ro-.Te   differ  very  little-  from  the 
tragedies   avov:edly  constructed  along  "French  lin-z^s.        Rov;e 
is    the  hest   example   of   eighteenth-century   soi-disant    "^liza- 
hethanism. "     He  ad^rdred  Shakespeare  profoundly;    he    tried 
to  popularize  him  hy  imitation;    hut   "he  v;as    so   limited  by 
the   conditions   of  his  age,    that   in   trying    to    imitate   Shakes- 
pea.ra  he    serves   rr.th=)r    to   e;-diioit   Shalcespeare   in  pseudo- 
classical  guise,  "■'■    Tlie   chief  relic   of   the  English   tradition 
in  Rov.'-e's   plays   is    the   retention  of   a  comparatively  large 
amount   of  action  and  incident,    though  as   coiiipared  ^/'i th   typi- 
cal Elizabethan   di'amas   there   is   an   enormous   increase   in   the 
amount   of  narration.      Tliis   shov/s    the   strength  of   the  French 
influence,    in   that  it  forces   itself  upon  work  designedly 
Shakespearean  in  inspiration.      Tlie   foreign  force   is   also 
observable   in  ?.ov;e'3    carefully  constructed  plots,    in  his 
frequent    tendency   to  moralize,    and  in   the  v/eakness   of  his 
attempts   at   the  portrayal  of  character.      The    tenacity  of 
the   Elizabethan   tradition  is  more   clearly  shov/n   in  Young's 
ranting,    but   occ-isionall;;-  po'erfLil,    tragedy.    The  Revenge,^ 
a  play   to   '.rhich  Byron  refers  more    than  once. 


1.  S.C.    Hart,   Rov^e,    Boston,    B.C.    Heath  and  Co.,    p.xl. 

2.  Cumberland's  British  1*heatre,  X^r. 


The  force   of    the  French   influence,  v/hich   shov.-ed  it- 
self  in  its  pervsrsio2i  of  plays   constructed  along  native 
lines,    is   of  course  most  nanifest   in   the   dramas   of    those 
vfho   a.YOVfed.ly  follo'.Ted  Prench  models.      The   strenrrth   of    the 

classical  position   is  shovm  Vy   the   long  period  of   stage 

1      ^  2 

success   of  Th_e_  Di_stres_^b  '■other  by  Aiibrose   "^nilips    (1712) 

and    the  reputation  achieved  "by  Addison's  Cato    (1713). 
But    this    transplanting  of   the  Trench   style   never  v;on  perma- 
nent favor,    and  "iss   C:.nfield  has    sho^Mi   that   individua.1 
successes  v/ere   due   only    to    temporary  vogue,    ajid   that    the 
attempts    to    estalolish  artificial   standards   of    taste   in   the 
di'ama  v;er8   re-oudiated  again  and  again  hy   the  British  puhlic. 
Tlie   endeavor   to   suostitute  phychological  stud;;-  of  sentiment 
and  motive   for    the   violent   and  ahnormal  pa,ssions   and   situ- 
ations  depicted  "oy  the   degenerate  native   drama  was   entire- 
ly praisev/orthy  and  iras  a  prototjnpe   of  v/hat  Byron  was   to 
try   to   accomplish  a  hundred  years  later.      But   an  English 
audience  required  action,    and  vith  many  other  merits   ac- 
tion is  v/hat   the  plays    of  Addison,    idmund  Smith   and  Ai-obrose 
"Philips    emphatically  lack.      A  late    and  therefore   notable 
example   of   the   T'rench  influence   is   Coleridge   and  South ey's 
"Pall   of  Robespieri-e.    (1794).      In   this  play,    along  with  much 
o-Qvious  "but   truly  appreciative   imitation   of  Shakespeare, 
there   is   a   tendency   to    rhetorical   declamation,    a  portrayal 
of   the   type  rather   than   of  the   individual,    and  a  concen- 

1.  D.V.    Canfield,    Corneille   and  Racine   in  ''^ngland,    llevr  York, 
Til e  Co lumb i a  Uni ver  sT ty .  "^ e s s'^Qt)^',"  Ciiap .    x".    C o n  tr :. z  t 
Ccurthope's    statement,    V.    431. 

2.  Oxberry,    iTew  English,  grama,   V. 

3.  o.cberry,    17'ew  UlngTish  tJraina,   XVII;\TorkE,    ed.    Rich.    ---.-..,1362. 
I,    162. 


tration   of   the   action   innnediataly  "before    the    catastrophe, 

v/ith  narrative   exposition  of   earlier   eyents,    which   shov;  the 

strength   of   the  jPrench   influence.        In  the  Dedication, 

Coleridge  ^^vrites,    "As   intricacy  of  plot   could  not  have  "been 

attempted  without  a  gross   violation  of  recent  facts,    it  has 

"been  my   sole   aim  to    imitate    the   impassioned  and  highly"  figur' 

1 
ative   language   of   the  [French   orato::s." 

The   classical  -clays  never   really  gained  possses- 

2 
sion  of   the   stage.        Johnson's   irene    (1749),    "a  perfect 

specijiien  of   conventional  classic   structv-re,   hut  utterly 

3 
frigid  and.  deficient  in  dramatic   interest,"      is  of  little 

historical   significance   except   as   one   of   the   dramas  vnrit- 

ten  along   the   old  classic   lines,   hut   destined  solely  for 

the   closet.        Closet   drajims  had  not  'oeen  unknovm  in  Sliza- 

Isethan  and  Restoration   literature,    hut   they  hecasne  much 

4 
more  niimerous   during   the   eigliteenth   century.        Tliey  are 

conspicuous   aiTiong   the   dra.'-:as   of   the  Romantic  "Period.      Tlie 
great  poets   of   the    time  made  weak   efforts   or   none    at   all 
to   reach    the   public    through   the  medium  of   the    theatre,   but 
desiring   to  maintain   the    traditions   of   the  past,    they  com- 
posed pla3'-s  without    tho^ight   of  perform.ance   upon   the    stage. 
Some   poets  were  reluctant    to  break   entirely  v.lth   the   as- 
sociations  of   the    theatre.       'Ihis  was    the    attitude   of  Cole- 
ridge,   Joanna  Baillie,    Shelley,    Keats,    and  others.      On    the 
other  hand,    some,    such  as  Barron,   Wordsworth,    and  latf-r   Sir 
Henry  Ta3rlor,    disclaimed  any  pretensions   to    the   stage.      A 


1.  Complete   Poetical  ]i[orks   of  Sajnuel  Taylor   Coleridge,    ed. 
E.H.    CoTer i dg e ,  "Oxf o r d ,'  T5ae   Clarendon  " T>r e s s ,    1'9T2 ,''1 1 ,    495. 

2.  Works,    Oxford,    1825,    I,    25   f. 

3.  Th.    Seccombe,    The  Age   o_f   J_ohnson, London, Geo -;•  - ^      -^11  and 
Sons,    1909,    p. 201. 

4.  Hiorndike,    p.    307- 


similar   contrast   occirrred  latsr   in   the   nineteenth  century 

when  Tennj/'son   and  Srovminr;   strove   for   theatrical  honors, 

v:hile   Sv/inhurne  was  v.rriting  play?    "with  a  viev;   to    their 

oeing   acted  at    the   riioh--,    the  Red  Eull,    or    the  Black 

1 
Priars."        Among   the   individual  plays    to  he   considered 

presently  are   several  intended  solely  for    the   closet. 

During    the    second  half  of   the    eighteenth  century 

tragedy  v/a;s   for    the  most  part   at   a  lov;  ehh.      A  factor   in 

the    dearth  of  good  plays  was    the   limitation  of   the   licensed 

theatres    to    t'.:o  houses  which  alone  v/ere   allowed  to  produce 

"legitimate   drar.ia  in  London."    This  restricted   the   demand. 

The    obligation   to    suhmit   all  nev/  plays    to    the   censor   forced 

the  managers   to    depend  la,rgely  ixpon   the   older   drama. 

Hence   the   great  numloer   of    "versions"   and  revivals.      Only 

one   important   de-oartuj:e  was  made   during   the   entire    century. 

2 
This  was   the   Domestic   Tragedy  of  George   Lillo   v;hich,    though 

an 
descended  from  Elizabethan   type   and  related   to   Sentimenta: 

Corned;^,    was   essentially  a  nev;  iDeginning   in   the   dead  ws.ste 
of  pseiido-classicism.       The   significance   of  Lillo 's   Lone- on 
'merchant    (1731)    lies   in   its   choice   of  a   suhject   from  ordi- 
nary life,    far  below    the   level   of    the  kings    and  queens   of 
conventional   tragedy.      Its   influence  via.s   enormous,    not   only 
in  J<]ngland,    hut   on    the   continent,    through  Diderot   in  France 
and  Lessing   in  Germany.      IToreover    it   v/as  r.'ritten  in  prose 
which,    since    the   Restoration,    had  hecc-ae    almost  universal 
in   comedy  a,nd  novr,    encroaching  unon   tragedy,    set  up    the 
final  bar  between  literature   and   the   stage.      Among   the  fol- 


1.  The   P_oerias   of  Alg_ernon  Charles   Swinburne,    Harper   and 
Bros . ,    1^0T7 '!Pedfcato'ry'"l<rprsTle,    p.    xxvi. 

2.  Admirabl3'-    discussed  in   the   Introduction   to  \7ard's  Li_ll_o. 
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lov:ers   of  Lillo,    Edi^;ard  Iloora   is   of  laost   irroortance.      His 

1 
"best  pla;.'  is  J^ie   Ganester    (l73o).         It  must  hs   added   tiiat 

tli8   inception   of   tra^redies   of   corjr.oii  life,    often  hardly 
more    than   dramatised  versions   of   the    "lle^v-ate   Calendar," 
\7hile   an  important   reform  in    the  material  and   technique 
of   the    dra'iia,    could,  not  raise    the    standard  of   drar:iatic   art. 
The   lesser  v;a.'ibers    of   tragedy/  and   the   character- 
istics  of   the   tragic   drar.ia  during   the  period  immediately 
before    the    "da'vrn  of  Rom-antic  ism."  maj'"  he   dismissed  with   a 

fe\7  v/ords.      James   Tliomson  vrorked  a,ccording    fco    the   classical 

2 
model   and  v;on    the   apT^roval  of  Volbaire.         Tne  plays   of 

Aaron  Hill,    ahout    the  middle   of   the   century,   hear  v/itness 

3 
to   the    stren-th  of  Voltaire's   influence.        In   the  Douglas 

— 4- 

(1757)    of   John  "lome    there    are  faint  flushes   of   the    davm. 

In  ::iany   tragedies   of   the    time    there   is   an  overplus   of 
sentimentality.      A  love- theme   is   al'-Tays   essential;    an  his- 
torical setting  generally  so.      Tlie    ''interrjiixture   of   the 
genres"    is   abandoned  and  there   is  much  less   of  the  revolt- 
ing "brutality  of  many  Elizabethan  plays.      A  compromise  has 
been  reached  bet^reen   the   native    and  foreign  fashioiis,    there 
being  more   action   than   in   the  J'rench   theatre,    and  greater 
regularity   than   in   the   Eli -abetha.?!.       T^nese   v;ere   steps   in 

the  right  direction,   but  a.lone  v/ere  not  sufficient    to   yaer) 

5   "' 
the   drama  alive,    and  it  became   a   "literary  by-product." 

This    decadence  ---as   curiously  hastened  03'    the    excellence 

of   the   actors   of    the    time,    v.ho   rendered   tolerable    the    text 

of  plays    that  are   novv--  ujireadable.       "Tlie    truth   is,"    sa3'"s 


ish_ Theatre,    IV. 


1 .    Cui'nb  er  lp,nd '  s  Br  i  ti  sh  'I 

3.    7!ov]cs,    Edinburgh,    1822,    I,    287    f.  '"--    Seccom.be,    p.    202. 

5.    TEbrndike,    v    321.    Prom  "Professor  Tiaorndihe   I   get  mj^ 

summary  of   the    characteristics   of  the   drcji^a  at   this    time. 
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1 

Doran,    "that   the   actors,    tragic   as   -jell   as    conic,   ^7ere 
superior    to    the   authors." 

Art  Gs.n  not   exist   indep9ndentl3'-  of  life;    as  :ir.    Cov;rt- 
hope    (v.    447)    says,    "it   can  not  loe    separated  from   tlie  re- 
liGious,   moral,    political,    and  social  life   o:'^   the   state 
;rhich  nourished  it."        B-jring    the    eighteenth  century   the 
draLia  ceased   to   reflect    the   national  life.      It   d'.vindled  and 
expired.      Its   function   did  not    die,    hu!;  ■i7as   assumed  hy  a 
fev:  form  of  literary   art — the  ITovel. 

One   type   of  novel  strongly  influenced  the  reviv- 
a,l  of   the   drazia.      Hie    "C-othic"   vogue   reached   the    stage  by 
v/ay  of   the   novel.      The   fashion  left   its    traces  upon    the 
v/ork  of  many  of    the   leading  -.rriters   of   the  Ror.antic    Period, 
among    them  Byron.      It  \7as   a  crude  hut  authentic  manifesta- 
tion of   the    time-spirit,    and  aro.--e   froin  a  fundamental  de- 
ficiency' in   the   eighteenth   century.      Tlae   oD':rusion   of   the 
intellect  into    those  portions   of  human   experience  properly 
the    domain  of   the   iTnagina,tion    .vas  hound    to    cause   an   abnormal 
condition.      The   imagination,    thv^-artedhut  restless,    v:as 
driven  forth   into  loarren  places.      Rationalism  brought  forth 
extravagance,    because   it   failed   to  provide  proper   and  nour- 
ishing  spiritu-al  food,      ilo   one  ha.s  better   voiced    this   fact 
than  \7ords\7orth  in  his  defence   of  Arabian  roinances,   monkish 
legends,    endless   adventures,    and   "tales   that   charm  av/ay   the 
v/akeful  night."      "Something  in   the   shape,"    says    the  poet, 

"Of   these  ^^'ill  live    till  Lian  shall  be  no  more. 
Dumb  yearnings,   hidden  appetites,    are   ours. 
And   they  must  have    their    food.  "2 

1.    John  Doran,    'Tlieir  Majesties'    Servants,    :3oston,    Francis  A. 
?!icholls   andHTo^V  "^^^r'S^^^^'CoinpaYe   Courthope,   V,448   f .  , 
and  C.H.    Herford,    The   Age   of  Y/'ordsv/orth,    London,    George 
""ell  and   Sons,    1905,    -g'.    136. 

^'    ^''-,",  "^r  elude ,    V.    504   f.      Tiie   italics   are  V.ordv/or  th' s. 
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Prora  the   desperate   ennui   of    tlie    tiine    t%/o    avenues    of   escape 

offered.      One   led   to   distance   of  -nlace,    the   other    to    dis- 

1 

tance   of    time.      hlencs   the  popula^rity  of   tales   of   the   Orient. 

To  people    tired  of    tea-cups   and  sedan-chairs    the   gorgeous 
East     held  out   the   enticeraent  of   surprises,    rnysterj,    and 
horror.      'lence    the  renascence  of  nedievaliSM.      This  v/as    the 
"basis   of   the    "Gothic"   revival.        Like   the  Orient's   induce- 
ment of   the  remote   in  space  v/as    the  medieval  attraction  of 
the   remote   in   time.      In  place   of   strict  rules   and  classical 
ideals    there  v/as    the   allurement  of   the  unusua,!  and   the  un- 
expected. 

Aixonr:   the    earliest    to   feel   the   full  pov/er   of  re- 
nascent «J7onder,    along  T/ith  CJrey,    Percy,    Chatter  ton,    and 
Ilacpherson,    -.vas  ''orace  f'alpole.      "is   interests  v.-ere  primai-i- 
l7  architectural.        The   Castle   of  Otranto  vra.s   the   attempt 
of  an  amateur   to   give  literai'v  exi'^resslon    ',o  nis    "Gothic" 
t;:stes.      It  '.T-as  hardlj'"  more    than   an  accident,   hut  it   is  a 
mile-stone   in   li  tsrsjry  history.      Walpole   ap'^iealed   to    bhe 

craving  for  mvstery  and  horror   d'ci--oiv  rcoted  in  human  na- 

2 
ture,   hut   the  fantastic   lengths   to  v/hich  he   carried   this 

appeal  make   it   impossible  for   anyone  novr   to    take  his  hook 

seriously.      Some   critics   indeed,    notahly  Sir  Leslie   Stephen, 

have   douhted  v.hether  he   did  not  v'ri  te    the    story  in   the 

spirit   of  broad  comedy.      This   is   certainly  a  mistaken  vievf. 

Vhat  'A'-as  accepted  seriously  by  all,    and  vms  praised  long 

afterv/ards  by  Eyron  and   Scott,   must  hs.ve  been   composed  with 

a  serious  purpose.      It   is    "the   first  modern  work  of  fiction 

1.  See  I".  ^.    Conant,    Tlie  Oriental   Tale   in  English  Literature, 
'Tew  York-    The   j'":acm.illan'T;o". ,    p.    247,    and,' for"  "^e'Tnflu- 
ence   of   the  genre   upon   the   drama,    p. 76. 

2 .  C our  tho-1  e ,   VI  ,"429. 


whicli   depended  for   its   interest  upon    the   incidents   of   a 
cliiY3,lrous   age.  The  feudo^l   t;^rant,    the   veneraTole   ecclesi- 

astic,   the   forlorn  Tout  virtuous   dansel,    the   castle   its:=lf, 
v;i th   its  moats   an?   dra'.Tbridrre,    its     -loon:-^   dungeons    and  sol- 
enn   corridors,    are    all   derived  fron  a  mine   of   interest  v.riiich 
has    since  "been   •.-.'orhed  :nor8    efficiently  and   to  hetter  profit. 

But    to   Wal-oole  aust  he   av.'ard.ed   the   credit   of  its   discov- 

1 

ery  and  first    en-olo:raent.  "        V'alpole    "sought   to  make   real 

nen  and  v;o:aen   out   of  medieval  kiaights   and  ladies,    or,    in 

other  v.-ords,    he  made   a  first   experimental   trin   into    the 

2 
province  afterviards    occupied  hy  Scott."        The   fashion  created 

"by  V/alpole  v/as   catered  to  lay  Clara  Reeve   in  her  mildly  mar- 
vellous  romances,    e.nd  hy  Ann  Radcliffe.      :>s.    Raccliffe 
possessed  real   skill  in   the  representation  of  vague  mystery 
anc  horror.      Prom  her  Syron^'^ot  more   than   a  hint  'vvhen  he 

contrived  the   fashicnahle  heroic   villains   of  his  oriental 

5 
tales.       To    the  Romanticism,  derived  from  V'alpole,    "Trs.    Rad- 
cliffe    added   the   exaggerated  sen timen tali sm.  that  is  found 
in   the   earlier  v/ork  of  "^'oethe,    in  Riclaardson   and  Rousseau, 

in  Rrench   and  English    "tearful   comedy,"    and   comes    to   full 

4 
flower   in   :^terne.  In   the  T.'ork  of   Sterne's   followers, 

particularly   in    that  of  llacken^ie,    sentirientalism  W£,s  pushed 

to   a  maiidlin   excess.      This   is   characteristic   of   the   novels 

of    the   Radcliffian   school.       "Ever;/  page    is  'oedevred  v;ith   the 

tear   of   sensihility;    the  vrhole   volu:ie   is   dam-o  v.lth   it,    and 


1.  C.L.    Eastlake,    Tlie  history  _of   the  _G-oj:hic  Re vi val ,    London, 
Longmans,    Gre an'  and  CoV,'"Tc72,   p.    43. 

2.  Leslie   Stephen,    Hours   in   a  Library,    ITev;-  York,    Cr.?.Pvibna:i': 
Sons,    l904; . 

3.  'Pralter  Raleigh,    The^English  Hovel,    iTe\7  York,    Charles 
Scrihner^s   S  on  I ,  T^O-;-- rf-.  ■g-St) . '  ' 

4.  rpid,   p.    201. 
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1 
ever   and  anon   a  chorus    roes   up   from   the   entirs   coEiT)c.n:./'. " 


Tov;ards   the   close   of   the   century  a  foreign  strain  he- 
carue   intermingled  vath   this  roL-Lanticisra.      ?ron   tlie    time   of 
Richa,rdson,    English  influence  upon  Gerr:an  literature  had 
"been  strong.      There   now  hefian   a  reaction  v>hich   shov/ed  itself 
in  a  numoer   rf  v/a^^s,    particularl7  in   the  ponularity  of  'Jer- 
ma,n  hallads   and  in   the  TO'-ue,    amounting   almost   to   a  craze, 
of   the  plays   of  Schiller   and  Kotzehue.      This    strongly  influ- 
enced  the   stage,    as   shall  presently  he   shov,-n.      In  England 
and  Geriv.any  alike   th=5se   ne'i?  literary  genres,    the  picaresque 
romance,    the   rohher-^lay,    and  the  feudal  or   chivalrous  ro- 
riance   satisfied   the   need  of   a  stimulus   for    the   national 
imagination.      The    "Gothic"   impulse  ::ad  in  it   the   essen- 
tials  of  Roma,nticisr:i:    medievalism,    the   ap-oeal   to  v.'onder, 
the    excitation   of   terror.      At  "best   the  horrific   elements 

of   the    tales   of   terror   could  he  movldefi      into    such   a  story 

2 
as    Tlie  Ea_ll   of   the_  House    of  Usher.  But   it  \?as   always   a 

liter  ar3A  style   on   the  verge  of   extravagance,    and  '..Titers   of 
the    school  of   terror  had  not   the   geniias   or    the   taste    to   keep 
from  crossing   the  houndarj'-  line.      Tlie   cli);-.ax  of  absurd  hor- 
ror \7as   reached  in  Lewis'   "J^nk. 

This  vevlev;   of  a   t3^e   of   the   novel  is   recaiir^d 
because   of   the   influence   of  romanticism  and  sentim.entalism, 
native   and  German,    upon    the   dxear-ia  of   the  period.      The   li- 

1.  li.A.    Beers,   A  Tiistor:/'  o_f  Engli sh  Roman tici sm  in   the  Eigh- 
teenth CenturyTlTev'Tork,   Menry  Holt  and  Co.,    1899,   p.  252. 

2.  Cf.    K.G.    Lev/fs'   Itonlc,    ed.    E.    A.    Baker,    London,    George 
P.outledge   and  Son,    1907,   p.    x. 
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cense   of   the  nevr  romantic! sri  natvirally  a-opeared  in   the 

draiLic       as   ';7ell   as    in    the   novjl;    sensational  materis.ls  v.-ere 

in  demand- -ghosts,    crime,    and  hoi'ror,---and   the  means   erirnloy- 

ed  were   generally  coarse   and  crude.      Tlie    ea,rliest   a.n6.  -oer- 

1 
haps    the  most  pov/erful   of    the   Trothic    tragedies  v.'as  V/alT^ole's 

2 
-lysterious  ITother    (1768).         Its   importance   for    this    study 

lies   in   the   fact   that  Syron  praised  it,    -.Yriting,    "It   is 

the   fashion    to   underrate  Horace   '^''alpole;    ******  hut,    to    say 

nothing   of   the   composition  of  his    incomparahle   letters,    and 

of   the   Cas_tle  _o_f  Otranto,   he   is    the    'Ultimus  Romanorum,  ' 

the   author   of   the  !Iysterious  ITother,    a   tra.^edy  of   the  highest 

3 
order,    a.nd  not' a  puling  love-play.  "        In   spite   of   this  high 

■nraise  Svron  no   where   else  m.entions  V/al-ooie's    tra-gedy, 

4 
though   there   are   indications    that   it   influenced  Ivanfred. 

Coleridge      accused  Eyron   of  insincerity,    a.  charge  which 
E.    PI.    Coleridge    ("p.    IV,    33S)    atte.iipts    to   refute.      T}.iere   If 
a  certain  amount  of   tj-pical   "Bj'-ronism"   in   the  piece,   hut   it 
only  partially  accounts   for  B^A-on's  praise,    Vyhicli,    unless 
we  accept   it   as   insincere,    rema.ins   e.  very  incorrect   esti- 
mate  of  an   inferior  piece   of  work.      The  plot   of   The_  lys  teri- 
ous  T'other  has   to   do   with  incest   of   the   most   extravagant 
kind,    the   details   of  v.-hich  need  not  he   repeated,   but  which 
justify,'-  Coleridge's    epithets    "disgusting,    vile,    detestable." 
Tae    "Gothic"   requisites   are    there,    a  castle   falling    to 
ruins,    crim^e,   m^'^ster.Y,   monks,    etc.       Ihe   construction  of   the 
play  is  wild   and   crude;    there   is   little  reg£,rd  for   drainatic 
development  and.  none   at   all  for   the  portrayal   of   character. 

i.    Tlioriidike^   pr"3r:2. 

2.  7ne  Tlysterious  "lother.    A  Traged^.^    London:    Printed  for 
Tr-Do d s  1  e:rr'"^'lT  t.mTT .    1781.       ^„ 

3.  deface    to     arino   Paliero,    P.    IV     339. 

4.  See   further   inlcliapter  'on  Ifenf:.bd. 

5.  Sable    Talk,    ed.    ll.r.ColevxiT^eir^^y^  York,    1835,    II,    154. 
TEe    edITor's   note    to    this  riassap-e,    "But  why  reason  a,bout 
such  insincere,    sr^lenetic    trash*""   is    an  interesting  re- 
minder  of   the  anti-.Bvronic   days   of  Carlyle   and  Henry  laylor. 
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The  catastrophe   alone,    for   '.vhich   tlie   reader   is  prepared  "hy 

allusions  rather    skillfull:/"  veiled,    is   fairl3-  \^ell   arrang- 

ed.      The  "blank  verse   is   nearly  a.l^yays    sheer  iDomhast. 

Tlie  liys t e r  1  cus  rio th er  had  nu::n.erous  offspring. 

The   production   of    the   novelists   of    the    terrific   school  v/ere 

dramatized  a.nd  original  plays   'vere  "an^itten  in   the   sarr.e   style. 

"Ilonk"   Le\7is  vrrote   several  r)lavs.       The  inost  farious    of    these  was 

1 
Castle   Spectre    (1797).         It  is   a  ferociously   "Gothic" 

story  of    the   attenpt   of  a  feudal   lord   to    force  his   niece 

to  marry  hiri,    "though   she  -orefer   a  basilisk's   kiss"    to  his. 

2  '         - 

Fordsv7orth '  s   corm-ient  upon   the   piece  was,    "The   Castle   Spectre 

is   a  Spectre   indeed,"    G-enest    (Til,    252)    v.Tites    "The  great 

run  v/hich   this  piece  had,    is    striking  proof   that   success 

is   a  very  uncertain   criterion  of  merit.    ******   hov;  anyone 

not  destitute   of   sense    could  -.v-rite    such   stuff  is  v/onderful.  " 

He  records    its  revival   in  1803,    1804,    1809,    1812,    1815," 

3 
1818,    and  1822.      Byrons   refers    to   it  more   than  once   and 

evidently  considered  it    tzrvica.1  of   the   genr e .      Another 

worthless  piece  "by  Lev/is  must  be  raentioned  because   of   its 

relation   to  B:,Ton.      This  is   One   O'clock;    or   'The  JOiight  and 

4 
the  ^?ood  Demon    (1811),    a  drejnatisation  of  Lev/is'   £oocl 

L'eirion ,    a   story   that   appears   never    to  have  been  published, 

founded  u-oon   the  novel   of   Tlae    'Jiven  3_r o_th e r s    (1805)   by  Joshua 

Pickersgill,    Jr.,    v;hich  is   one    of    the   sources   of  Bjrron's 

5 
Deformed  _Trans_f_orme_d..        One  0_'j;lock  is  interesting  as   show- 

1.  Cumberland  British   Tiieatr e ,    xv. 

2.  Letters   of   the    '"ordsv.'-orth  J-ajnlly^    ed.    '^^'m.lYnight,    Lond.on, 
.acm.il Ian   and  Co.,    I,    114." 

2*    English  Bards,      line   269-70    ( P. 1,318);    Hints  from  Horace, 
note    to   line   290    (^.    I,    409). 

4.  Cumberland '_s  British  Tlieatre,    xxxii. 

5.  See'  B^rcolo^s   ad ve i-'t'i "semen t~  to    The  Defori-ned  Transformed 
(^.    V,    475-4).  —  -^  -    - 
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ing   tlie  process   of   cleToasenent    that    tlie   legend  of  Pon  -Juan 
underT;ent.       The   fin-il   scene,    in  ■'.vhich  upon   the    stroke   of 
the   clock,    the   fiends   seize  Hardylaiute   and  disappear   with 
hi:n,    is    thus   reraotelT  connect'^d   to    the   c^itastrophj^is   of 
Ilanfred.    It  v;as   in   such   ignoble   and  pantordruc   forms    that 
Byron  was   acquainted  v;ith   the  legend  of  Don   Juan. 

Such   extreme   examples   of   the    terrific   drama 
could   obtain  no   permanent   success   vcnon   the    stage,   'Vhere 
the  most   effective    instrument  for    the   attainment   of    the 
effect   desired--the   u?e   of   suggest! on- -was   rendered  almost 
powerless.         '[he    st-  ge  heightened  absurdities   and  checked 
the   shudder   afforded  by   solitajry  perusal   "by   the   light   of 
a  candle  K'i  th   a   very  long  ".vick.  "      All    the  plays   of    the 
schools  were  not   so    extravagant.         In   the   dedicatory  Epistle 
to   The   ?all  of  RobespierreT1794) ,    Coleridge   confesses    to 
being  under    the   influence   of   the   sensational   drama,   his   aim 
being    "to    develop    the   characters   of    the   chief   actors   on   a 
vast   scale   of  horrors."        This   is   ingenuoias.      Wat   Tyler 
(1794),    Southey's    solitary  experiment   in   dra^iatic   form 
shov.-s    the   zeal   of  a  republican   and   the   immature   judg)ient 
of  a  boy.        It  is   of  interest   only  as   one   of  the    "docu- 
ments"   in   the   quarrel  betv;een  P.yron   and  Sov.they.'^      It   comi- 
bines    the  more  moderate    traits   of   the    sensational   drama 
with  a  democratic   ardour  v/hich  ap-oroaches   that  of   Queen 
^ata. 

1.  Cf.  Don  Juan  I,  i. 

2.  Complete  Poetical  Works  II,  495. 

3.  Po e't" i c a"l  Wor'ks  'of  Rob er t  Sou th ey ,  1837,  II,  1  f. 

4.  ^e""3V  Dowden,  Sou"€aey , Bng .'lien  of  Letters  Series, 
p.  146  f.  and  169-7o'. 
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The   raotivs   of   terror'    .Tas   C0"":ibined     :i  tli    that    of 
sentinentality   in  :m,ny  plays    translated  or   imitated  fron 
the   dranas   of  Kotzeloue.         The  popularity  of   this   dra-.iatist 
araotmted  for   a   time    to    a  furore.        liens chenhass  und  Re;ae, 
the   very   title   of   v.liich  recalls   the   \^-erthers,    Rene's,    and 
Harolds   of    the   tine,   was  produced  in  1796,    followed   a 
year   later  Id 3'-  Sheridan's   ^izarro,    a  v/eak  version   of  Die 
Spanier   in  J'eru.         This  v/as    an   iniiaense   success.        Byron 

told  Iledwin   that  it  had  "brought  in  more  money   than   any 

2 
previous  play  had  ever   done.  Tne  plays   of  Kotzebue,    "be- 

sides  crov.-ding   the    theatres,    '.rere  \Tidely  read.        Srandl 
ascrilDes    their    success    to    the   fact    that    "mechanical   clever- 
ness  tells  more   in  front   of   the   footlights    than   all   lyri- 

3 
cal  a,nd  philosophical  refinements.  "        Adjnirable   stage 

technique  was  working  upon   thenes   alreadj'-  familiar    to   the 

English  public.         Tlae    ap>oeal   of  the  plays  v.'as    to   romance 

and   sentiment;    the   point   of  viev;  v.'?s   democratic;    the 

sentimentality  h-rmonized  v/i  th   the    com.edy  of  Holcroft   and 

his   school.      T'-'^o    themes   above    all  '"ere  present   in   the  plays 

of  Kotzebue,    "the   oisparagement   of  positive   law,    custom, 

and  culture,    in   the   naime   of  ITature"    and   the   denunciation 

4 
of   "the   anorialies   or    the   ii-m7ioralities   of  custom." 

Kotzebue  voiced   the  revolutionary   thought   of   the  period 

and  popularity  naturally  follov.-ed.         The   fashion  of   the 

"German  drtuaa"    is   of   such   im.por  tanc-.^    in   the  history  of 

Byron's   revolt  from  the    contevit)ors/rv   stage    that   I    shall  give 


1.  Thomas  Iledwin,    Conversations  ;.7i  tft  Lord  Syr  on,    1824,    p.    189. 

2.  See   further   Leo^oold  BahTsVn,    "Kotzebue 's   Peru-Draiien  und 
Sheridan's   Pizarro,"   Herrig's  Archiv,    81,    354   f. 

3.  Alois  Srandl,    Coleridge   and   feie  English  Romantic   School 
London,    John  Hurray,    1887,   p.    171. 

4.  nerford,    r).    139. 
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a  fev;  v/idely  divergent   exataples   of  its  influence.      The 

plays   of  Schiller,    less    extravagant   and  of  more   value    than 

those   of  Kotse'bLie,   '.-i^ere   of   almost   equal  popularity. 
1 
Southey  vrrote,    "The  a-er:nan  plays  have   alv/ays 

soraething  ridicxi.lous,    yet  Kotzehue    seems,   to  ne  possessed  of 

unsurpassed  and  unsurpassahle   genius."        Scott's   judgment 

was  wiser.       "The  hatter   r)r eductions   of    the   German   stage," 

2 
he    says,    "have   never  he  en  made   kno'.;n   to   us;    for  hy   some 

unfortunate   chance    the  '.vre  bched  pieces   of  Kotsehtxe  have 

found  a  readier   acceptcince,    or  more   v;illing   translators, 

than   the   suhlimity  of  Goethe,    or   th«   romantic   strength  of 

Schiller."        To    the  por/er  of  Schiller,    Coleridge  hears    tes- 

3 

timony  in   the   s-nnet   To    tlie  Author    of    "The  R£^_^-l£i "      in  a 

note    to  ••'■hich  he   tells  hov/  he  read   the  play  fo:     the   first 
time.      "A  V/inter  midnight — the  wind  high******      Tlie  readers 
of  Schiller  will   conceive  wiiat  I   felt.      Schiller   introduces 
no   supernatural  "beings;    yet  his  human  heings   agitate   and 
astonish  more    than   ail    the   gohlin  rout--even  of  Shakes- 
peare."       It  was   at    the  height   of   the   German  furore    that 
Coleridge    translated  V/allenstein  and   Tlie  Piccolomini.      On 
February  20,    1814,   Byron  noted  in  his   journal    (LJ.    II,    368), 
"Recede   The  Rohhers.      Pine — hut  Riesco    is  hetter."      The  Roh- 
hers, through  Harriet  Lee's  Kruitzner,    is    the  ultimate 
soLxrce   of  ¥erner,  a.nd  it  may  have   influenced  The   Corsair. 

1.  J.    VJ.    VJarter,    Selection     from  Letters   of  R.    Southey, 
London,    1856,    I,    68. 

2.  Quoted  hy  3aiilsen,    p.    579. 

3.  Complete  ."Poetical  _^2[o^ks,    I,    72. 

4 .  Thomas  Hea,    >Schiller '  s   Dramas   and  Poems   in  Bngland, 
London,    T.    ]?isher  Unv:in,    1906,    p.    22   f." 
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In   ST)ite   of    this  popularity,    there  r.'-ere  various   attaclrs 

ur>on   the   Gerraa^n  t)lavs,    particultu-ly   those   of  Tlotzeb-ae. 

'l 
■Professor  Koe-opel   found  in    the  British  "usexm  a  poetical 

protest   On   the   Prevalence   of   the   Gernan  Draiaa  on  _gic_  £ri  bish 
Stage,    "by  a  Gentleraan, "   London,    1800,   v/hich  is   interest- 
ing   -",5   anticipating  Byron's   lines   in  English  Bards    and 
Scotch  Re vi elvers.    The    "gentlenan".   thus   addresses   Sheridan: 
"See  hov-   thy  ov/n,    once   verdant,    laurels   fade. 
Since    thou  canst   stoop    to    call  in  foreign  aic. 

Since   thou  canst  join   the    tame   translating  crew, 

2 
And  "banish  Avon's  hard  for  TZotzeloue.  " 

Ke   also   criticises    the   Gerrv  n    t?ste   for    "lav;less  passion" 
rrtiich   drives    the    "feeling   soul"    to   frenzy  and   "sensibility, 
\rith   sickly  mien"   v.-iiich   "heaves    the   deep    sigh  and  calls 
fhe    stn.rting   tear."        A  nore   violent   attack  ^vas  r;iade  by 
John    Styles,    './hose   ii^ssay  on  _tiie   Character    and   Influence   of 
the    S tage    o_n  -viorals    'and  Ha'opiness   carries   on   the    tradi- 
tion  of   Terfcullian   and  Gro:'seteste,    Pr:rrre    and   Collier. 
Ke  ^vTites    (p.    47),    "Tlie  recent   introduction   of    the   German 
drana  may  be   considered  a  phenoraenon  in   the  -.TOrld   of   dis- 
sipation.     Tiie  vrritings   of   Congreve    and  Dryden   are    abso- 
lutely pu-'8,   Yfhen  coupared  ;.'ith   the   vile,    disgusing   off- 
spring  of   the   profligate  J-'Iotzebue." 

In  1797    the  An ti- Jacobin  published   the   f  cunous 
parody  of   the   German  pla.ys.    The  Holders,   b^'-  Frere    and  Can- 
ning.     It  had  vxacla    to    do   v;i  th   the   sv;ift   decline   of    the 

4 
vogue    tov:ards    the    end   of   the    cantur;/.        After    this    the 

-•  ^^S-    Stud.    XI XI,    530. 

2.  Cf.    Engli sh  Bards,    lines   580-5.      Tlie    coincidence    is   striking. 

3.  Second   edi tion, " London,    1807. 

4.  See  Rea,    p.    13   f . 

Courthope,   VI,    145. 
Herford,    p.    138. 
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fashion  of    tra,{':8d,7  "began    to    chcinge.         "Horroi-s   continued    to 

"be  popular,    "but   less   in   the  --^rarj  of  rolobers,    ghosts,    ajid 

tjTajit?;,       external  rJLseries,    crass   roraances,    s,nd   empty 

1 
tirades,    than  in  inv.'ard  corniaotions   of   the   soul."        Tiiere 

are   attempts   at  psvchological  a,nal7sis.       This   tendency  is 

seen   in  \^'ordv;orth's  Borderers    (1795-6),    La,r.ib '  s   John   v/ood- 

ville    ( 1801 ) ,    Scott's   Sensuality  jui^d  Revenge    (1798),    ai-  d 

Coleridge's   Osorio.         'The  new  psycholo-'ical   drama  is, 

hov^ever,   hest  represented  h;/   the    series   of  ^lays   on   the 

"^as s i 0 ns    oy  Joanna  Baillie. 

It   is   i--:possi"ble    to  pass   in  reviev/  all  '.:irs 

liaillie's   draraas.      I    ther^^fore   select  as   exain-oles   tvio 

2 
v;hich  Byron  praised  hy  naine:    Ethv/ald  and  _De  Kon^tfoi'J:. 

At    the   founda,tion   of   Joanna  Baillie 's    theories   and  prac- 
tice   in    tiie   drana  was   a  reaction   frora   the    "Gothic"   vogue, 
very  similar    to   that  v.hich  later  led  Byron   to    the    "regular" 
drajiia.        Byron   evidently  appreciated   the  kinship   of   ef- 
fort "bet^^een  Hiss  Baillie   and  hirr^self.      Tnere   are,   hO'Vever, 
only   two   iznportant   references    to  her   in  his  ■•n:i tings.      He 
v.'rote    to  '";iss  "'ilhanke    (LJ.    Ill,    599),    "She   is   our   only 
drainatist   since   Otv;ay   and  Southerne;"    and   to   "'core    (LJ.    Ill, 
197),    "Worien    (saving   Joanna  Baillie)    can  not   v.nrite    tragedy: 
the;/-  have   not   seen  nor   felt   enough   of  life   for    it."      Other 
references    to  her  are    trite   or   jesting,      "hile   on    the 
Drur^r  Lane   Cornraittes,   Bj'-ron    tried    to  have   De  / Ion t fort  re- 
vived,   but  '.Tithout    success. 


1.  Brandl,  -n.  166. 

2.  Preface  to  :.:arino>..  7aliero,  ':'.  lY,  338. 

3.  Ibid,  r),    337,  noTe'l.. 
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Joanna  Saillie's   design  vras   explained  at   lenc^li 

in  an   introductory  discourse  TDrefixed  to    the   first  instal- 

1 
ment   of  her   Plays   on    the   "^assio^ns    (1798).         She   declares 

that    the    "sjnnpathetic   ci'riosity"   vrith  v:hich  Lian  regiards  his 
f  ellov.'-  man,    and  ^.rhich  makes  hin  ear-sr  to  hehold   the   various 
and   conflicting   emotions   that   arise   in  him,    and  v/hich  he 
governs   or   is   governed  hv,    is   a,  God-given  instinct,    since 
"in   examining   others  v.'e   kno-.r  ourselves"    (p.    4).      It   is 
the  mission   of   the   drai.ia   to   supply   such   situations    as   v.-ill 
afford  onportunity  for  heneficial  ohservations   of  passions 
•"ithout   the   need   to    seek   them  out   in  circiunstanc^-is   of 
real  life.      The   drama,   more   than  any  other  "branch  of  let- 
ters,  must   therefore   aim  at    "the   expression   of  passion, 
genuine   and   true    to  ITature"    (^.    :).        hiss  Baillie   de- 
clares   that    the   stage  has   often,    and   especially  of   late, 
-randered  far   from    this   its  proper  function.        i^oets  have 
given   their   chief   attention    to    emulation   and  imitation   of 
the  m.asterpieces   of    the  past   and    "have  "been   ter.^pted    to 
prefer    the   emhellishments   of  poetry    to   faithfully   deline- 
ated nature"    (-o.    8).      Tliey  have   concentrated   their   efforts 
on   strong   outlines   of   character,   hold  features   of  passion, 
grand  vicissitudes    of  fortune   and   striking   dra;'^:iatic   situa- 
tions,   "neglecting   the  houndless   variety  of  nature"    (p.    8). 
Tn  order    to   offset    this    tendenc:."-  of    the   stage  J.liss  Baillie 
planned   to    "v.orite   a   series   of   tragedies,    of   simpler   con- 
struction,   less   emhellished  v/i  th  poetical  decorations, 
le'S   constrained  "by   that   lofty  seriousness   v7hich  has    so 

1.    The   Dramatic   and   "°oetical  '.Vorks   of  Joanna  Baillie,    1851. 
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generall3''  "been  considered   a,s   necessc^rj  for    the    suToort   of 
tracic,    and  in  '.'■fhlch.   the   chief   ooject   should  he    to   deline- 
ate   the  progress   of    the  higher  passions   in   the  hirian  "breast" 
(p.    10-il).         Conplenentary  to  the    tragedies    there  was  ;olan- 
ned  a  series   of   comedies,    illustrating   the   same  pa-ssions 
hut    "in   such   situ-ations,    and  attendedwibh  such  circi^xistances, 
as    take   off   their   suhliroity"    (p.    11).      Tliere   is   very  little 
action  in   the  pla;/s    In  order    that   attention  nay  not  he   dis- 
tra,cted  from  the   central  passion,    and   there   is   extreme 
si'i-olicity  of  plot,    v/ithout   episode,    suh-plot,    or   variety 
of   a,ny  hind   that   could   interfere   -..'i th    the   requisite    concen- 
tration. Hoi;/      these    theories  worked  out   in  practice 
may  he    studied  in    t^ie    tv/o   plays   comiuended  hy  Byron. 

De  Ilontfort   is   a  delineation  of   tiie  passion   of 
hatred.      Tlie  protagonist  bears  mortal  hate   towards  Rezen- 
velt  v/-ho    shortly  hefore   the   opening  of    the  play  had  spared 
hif   life.        Y.hen  De  .":ontfo--t  i-iR^rs    that  Rezenvelt   is   ahout 
to  mai-ry  his    sister   Jane,    v;ho  J-'as  heen  attempting    to  hring 
ahout   a  reconciliation,    he   deliberately  and      cowardlj^  mur- 
ders hii:!  in  a  lonely  forest  near   a  convent.      lie   is   cap- 
tvired,    but  overcome  vfi  th  remorse  and  shajne   anticir^ates    jus- 
tice   in   the  arms   of  his    sister,    v.lio  pronounces   a   tribute 
to  his  virtues,    a  la.mentation  over  his   one   crime,    and  a 
solemn  ".varning    to   others. 

V/ere  ::iss  Baillie's   theory  of   tragedy   tenable, 
Se  £2°Jl5jL°j^l!i  ■■'ould  certainly  be   a  great   tra.gedy.      It   esdiibits 
the  passion  of  ungovernable   and  soul-controlling  hate 
-.7ith  considerable  po\7er.      By  em.phasizing    the   love   of   De 
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Kontfort   for  his    sister    and  his   consequent  blind  rase   at 
the   report   of  her  be thro  thai    to  his    enemy,    it   accounts 
satisfactorily  :'"or    the  nurderous   inpulses  which  overbore 
all  good   inst:\ncts.      Tlie   lach  of  poetry  is   in   accord  v,'i  th 
Hiss  Baillie's   design,    anc    in   spite   of   the    tenptations   of 
the    theme    there   is  no  boinbast.       Tlie   lesser   characters   are 
all  given   some  measure   of   individuality.         ITae   ertiphasis 
upon   a  single  passion,    the   lack  of   episode,    directness 
of   action,    simplicity  of   diction,    and  individuality  of 
characterization,    are   certainly  v:ell   exemplified  in   this 
■olay.         Its   defects    are    those   ihlaerent   in   the   theory  ac- 
cording  to  v:hich   the  ^olay  v;as   constructed.       T-ie  pruning 
3:.7a.y  of  all   supplementary  traits  from   "unaccommodated  man" 
is  very  faulty  psychology.      To  passion  goes    "sounding   on, 
a  dim  and  perilous  ^^ay, "    subject    to   none   of   the   cross- 
currents  of  conflicting   desires   nor   s'.verving   in   its    course 
at    the  bidding   of   other   instincts.        I'oreover    the   attempt 
to   exliibit    the   subtleties   of  passion   through   the  V7ords   of 
the  protagonist  results   in  an  undramatic  m.onologue   during 
much   of   the    tim.e.        luring  four   acts    there   is   alinost   com- 
•olete   lack  of  action,    no   goal   tov/ards  \7hich   th -  pui'poses 
of   the  protagonist   are  m^oving;    and   then   in  hours   of  fury 
the  mij.rder   is   accomplished,    the  protagonist   captured,    and 
an  edifying   end  is  m.ade.        Tlie   setting  in  a  CJerm.an   torm 
sho'.TS    tlie   influence   of   contemporarjr  fashion.      A  further 
concession  is    the   requiem  sung  b;'-   the  nuns    over    the   ne';rly 
covered  grave    (Act  V,    Scene   i).      The   entire   fifth   act   is, 
indeed,    in  a   subd^ied   "Gothic"    tone.      German   senti?nentali ty, 
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Y/ith   its   char ac  te-::is  tic   readiness    to   let   cli^vri  ta^ble    ira- 

r)ulses    (compare    the    t:,mical  I<'i elding- ssqua    "goodness   of 

heart")   v/eigh  more   in   the    estiriate   of  a  r:iejn    than  his  pride, 

1 
jealousy,  and  murderous  liate,    is   apriaxent. 

Eth}7ald,an  historical  play  in   t^-TO  parts,    por- 
tra^'-s    the   passion  of  arobition.      The  hero   is    the  younger 
son  of  a  petty   thane,   '.7ho    through  "bravery  and  ability  cones 
to  "be   coramander   of   the  ;iercian  ar?-n:y'-.      Urged  on  "by  aaabition 
he  visits    the    "J'lystic   sisters"   who   look   "into    the    stretch 
of   dark  futurity"    and  propiiesy   that  he   shall  "be   king,    "bub 
shall   come    to    a  dire    end.      He   leads   a   successfvil  rebellion 
against   the   old  king,    is   cro'7ned,    engages  in  \7ars   of   con- 
quest,   and  at   last,     /eighed  dov/n  "by  enormous  crimes,    is 
assassinated.      Tliis    is    the  "barest   outline   of   the   course   of 
the   long   story. 

The  play  is   too   long,    "but   the  very  nature   of   the 

passion   depicted  required  majiy  years    to    shov/  its   grovrbh 

from  vaf^ie   desire    to   entire    o"bsession.      Ihe   debt    to    Shakes- 

2 
peare   is   great,      and  is   an  interesting  illustration  of   the 

"oov/er   of    the  native    tradi  bion   in   the  midst  of   the   Gei'ma,n 

furore.      Tlie   comments  \7hich  I  have  made  upon  De  irontfort 

apply  also    to   Eth\7ald.    There   is    the   same    simplicity   of 

language,    carried   to    a  point  of  baldness  xrhere    the   least 

simile   is   v/elcomed.       'tliere   is    the    sarae   emphasis   upon   the 

central  passion. 

In  her   Introductory  Disco^;rse,    Hiss  Saillie   asked 

for   the   approval   of  her   friends   rather    than  of  posterity. 

1.  :"iss  Baillie   foresa^v   this   objection   to    the  iTioralit:/  of   the 
.niece   and,  attemisted   to   forestall  it   in  a  concluding  note 
(p.    104),    but   the   impression   s bated  m  my   text  remains. 

2.  To  Lacbegi   ttiroughout    the  -nlaT.    especially  in   the   cavern 
sceTne"\Ti-tiT_  tne  ^'^"ystic .  sisters"    anS.  in   the   final   attack  upon 


the   castle:    to  Hamlet   in^.the   incident   of    the   a"ooearance   q: 
the.  S:ingTs^dese'3rted-'S^//eetiiearS.  gone   iriadi,  to  KiQ£   Jpiin^and 
Riciiard  III,    and  possibly   to  .^arlo^^e's  ldvLard^,-rn-tlie 
scenes"  sho'Hng   the   young  Sd^rard  in  prison 
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Her  v.'ish  ha.s  "been  granted.        One   ccui  not  repeat   to-da"   the 

praise   lavished  on  her  by  sorie  of  iaer   ccntenporaries.         I 

have  alrsadv  quoted  J'yron's   reinarks   on  her   drar.ias.      Scott 

1 
wrote   often   and  ,^';enerousL:'  of  hei'_;  a.nd  manj''  others    echoed 

these   r^reat  -olaiidits.        Hazlitt  v;as  riore   clear-sighted. 

""'er  tragedies  a.-id  comedies,"  he  ^.Trote,  "are  heresies  in 

the   dramatic   art.      She   is   a  Unitarian  in  poetry.    Vfith  her 

the  TDassions   are,    like    the  "French  Re-ou-olic,    one   cind  indi- 

2 
visible:    they  are   not   so   in  nature,    or   in  Shake sne ax e. " 

Joanna  Bailie   is   of   considerable  sif:nif icance   in   the   stuc.3rof  the 
drama.     Her  ain  at   difmity  and  sii-iplicity  of  style,   por- 
trayal of  passion  rather    tian   external  incident,    and   di- 
rectness  of  plot,    is  in  line  -.7ith  the  reform  aftertrards   ad- 
vocated by  Byron,    and   the   singling  out   of   one  passion, 
ho'/ever   unsound  in   theory  and  unconvincing   in  practice,    v;e,s, 

when  aided  bv  her   considerable   analytic   pov.-ers,    a  stex)   in 

3 
the   direction  fron  superficiality   to   vite.l   truth. 

Tlie    influence   of   the   sensational   draria,    and  par- 
4 
ticuarlyof  Schiller's  Robbers,    is   very  noticea.ble   in   The 

Eorderers   which,    though  vrrifcten   in  1795-6,    was   not  pub- 
lished  till   1842.      It   depicts    the   passion   of  jealous;-  and 
tlierefore   falls   ar-iong   the  psychological   draiaas.      it   is    a 
crude   reflection   of    the   thought   of   the   epoch.      Schiller   is 
the   inspiration  of   its  forn  and   content;    CJodv/in  of  its 
Philosophy.      Individualism,    democracy,    the   revolt  from 
social   conventions,    and   the  return   to   nature   are   its    themes. 


1.  After   a  performance   of  one   of  her  ple,ys  he  wrote,    "v7e  we-ot 
till  our  hearts  were   sore   and  applauded  till  our  hands  v/ere 
blistered"    (Locldiart,    Life,    London,    J.B.IIillet  Co.  ,111,214. ) 

2.  Lectures   on   tlae  iiilnglish  Poets,    Everyman's  Library,   ITew  York, 
„      ■J,.    -'..  TTenT/  p,  "ITTT  ~~- 

3.  jor  convenient  analyses  of  Joanna  Baillie's  nlays  see  G-enest, 
VIII,  333-347.  De  I.Iontfort  alone  of  her  plays  %as  pre^eATi^O. 
on    tiie    stage    C^T—sT-"''^-^-"-:  "T. 

4.  :^Qiea,    -o.    lo 
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It   is   therefore   of  consideralDle   iraportciace   in  the    stucy  of 
V/ord-/^or til's   deTeloprrient,   Taut  of  Y-ixy  little   in   the   study  of 
the  Ror.iantic   draiaa,    and  none    at    all   in   the    study  of   the 
Sr.rronic   draiiia.      It   should  he   coiapared  ;yith   Southejr's  Y/at 
Tyler  vmich  deals  v/ith   the   ssune  revoluisionarj,/  ideas  v/ithout 
the   atteiupt  at  analysis   of  passion. 

Coleridge's  most  no  taole  play  shovv's    a  blending   of 
several   influences,    hut   it   is    to  he    classed  v;ith   the   drauias 
of  Joanna  Eaillie   as   an   effort    to  portray   the  po".'er   of  an 
ovemastering  passion.      Osorio  '.7as  vrritten   in  1797    "ex- 
pressly for    the    stage,    at    the   instigation  and  vrith   the   en- 

couragevi.ent  of  Ilr.    Sheridan,   hy  r/hon,   hov.-ever,    it  v.'as   not 

1 
deened  suitable   for    bhat  purpose."        It  1313   it  v;as  renod- 

eled  and  -oroduced  at  Erury  Lane,    under   the    title   of  Re- 
norse,    v.hen   it  had  considerable   success.      B:rron  ivas   largely 
responsible   for   this   production.      Tlie  pla;/  stands  out   in 
sharp   contrast    to    the    tj/'pical   stage-play  of   the    tine. 
There    are  'nvunerous  pa,ssages   of  genuine   and  beautiful  poet- 
ry scattered   through   it;    but  it  v;on  Byron's  praise   and 
si.i.riport   chiefly  beca,use   of   its   atteiipt    to    depict   tragic 
passion,    not  horri-''ic   incident.      The   error   is  nade   of   sing- 
ling out  ony  passion  and  portra,ying   it  as   almost  TfhoYlj  un- 
related  to    the   coii'-plexroass  of  rival  eraotions  and   tra.its 
that   together   'nake  v:<)  h-i;j.ian  natiire.      T!ie   emphasis  upon  mo- 
tive   is   that    afterwa,rds   adopted  by  Bj'-ron,    and   the   ccnse- 
ouence   of   this   emphasis   is    the    saaae   in  both  ce,ses--alir:Ost 


1.    Draiaatic  Works   of   S_^  T .    Co ler i dg e ,  e d .    Derv;ent   Coleridge, 
^referee",'  p."  'v." 


conplete    st3.;~nation  of   the   act.! on   throu'^li  lon^i   stretches   of 

1 
dialogue.  Tiie  real   action  is    spiri  ti.ial,    the  progress    to- 

•vards   renorse   of    the  prota;'-onist  •  s    soul.     Hince    the  pla:^  at 

onci   lost   control   of   the   stage.      But    this   very  introspection 

raust  have  been   a  factor   in  ';?inning   the   approval  of  B^Ton. 

Coleridge   did  not   despise    the    "Gothic"    trs.ppings   of   the 

terrific    school,    a.nd  he   introduces    incantations,   paynins, 

castles,    caverns,    dungeons,    etc. ;    out    these   customary  ac- 

conr)aninents   are    suodued.        Remorse   shov/s   also    the   influ- 

2  '3 

ence   of  Schiller     and  Shakespeare.        i^'ith  this   roy:ianticisin 

there   is  mixed  a  rather   incongrtious  poli  bico-philosophic 
strain  characteristic   at   once   of   Coleridge   and  of   the 
neriod.      Byron  vrelcone.d  Kemorse   as    the  "best  play   "for  very 
raany  years"    (LJ.    Ill,    191)    and  so   it  v/as.      Its   dignity,    its 
lack  of  "bonhast,    its   real  and  high  poetic  merit,    its  refusal 
to   accujiiulate  horrors   on  horx'or's  head  even  v;hile   comply- 
ing v;ith   the    taste   Of   the    time,    its   aim    bo  present  motive 
instead  of  mechanic   action,    to   por  braj",   ho  .ever   imperfectly, 

the   struggles    of  huiian  voli  tion,— all  r)ut   it   on  a  relatively 

4 
high  level  of  achievemenb. 

Coleridge's    second  attempb    bo   -an   success  upon   the 

stage  was   a  failure.     At  Byron's    suggestion   that   a   tragedy 

might  be   '.velcom.ed  by  the  puolic    (LJ.    Ill,    191),    Zapolya  '.7as 

1.  'Ryo  of   the   situations   are   dramatically  satisfying-:    Act  II, 
Sc.    ii;    Act  IV,    Sc.    i. 

2.  Prom.  Schiller's  Ghostseer    (the   source   of  Byron's   Oscar  of 
Alva)    Coleridge  Took  tlae   story  of   the  ma,n  v;ho  murders  nis 
brother    to   obtain  his  bride,   but   in  Osorio    the   victim  es- 
capes  and  retiu-ns    (as   in  IPsie  Robbers! .      See  Brandl,   p.    168. 
A  like  motive   is   used  in  3eddoe*s   iJeath '  s   Je s t-Book. 

Cf .   Rea,  p.  24  f . 

3.  Shakespearean  reminiscences  abound;  there  is  little  direct 
borror.dng. 

'1.  The  text  of  both  Osorio  and  Remorse  is  included  in  the 
Complete  Poetical  ^/7orks,  ed.  3.K.  Coleridf^e,  II,  518  f. 
and  812  ~f:  " 
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submitted  to    the   Drury  Lane   Coznmittee,   "but  was  rejected. 
Tsie   interval  of   t79nty  years  between   the   first   and   second 
acts    destroys    the   continui ty  of  the   action.         This   Cole- 
ridge realized  and  sought    to   shelter  himself  behind  a 
cormoarison  with   The  Winter's   Tale   and  by  dividing   the 
play  into    tv/o   parts.  The  piece   is   not  v.lthout  merits. 

It   is   a  tjrpically  rom.antic  play,    the   action  passing   in 
IlljTia  during   the  Lliddle  Ages;   but   it   avoids    the   custom- 
ary mechanical  accessories   of   the    "Gothic"   draraa.      The 
inspiration  of    the   play   is   Shakespearean,    surterficially 
obvious  by   the   large  borro'.:ing  from  Cymbeline,    As  You  Lilce 
ii*    Th6.  Zyi'^^^J-^  Tale ^    and  Th_e   Tempest,   but   seen   also    in 
the  undertone   of  love   and  beauty  £ind  ripe   experience, 
which   connects   it  with   the   latest  plays   of   Shakespeare. 

Ylhen  Zapolya  was  found  not   "feasible"  llaturin's 
2 
Bertram  was   accepted  in  its    stead,    largely   through   the 

good   offices   of  Scott   and  Byron.      Tlie   lanter    u-rote    to 

■'core    (LJ.    TV,    90),    "I    take    some   credit    to  myself   for  having 

done   ray  best    fco  bring  out  Ber  tram, "    and  he    considered 

I'.'aturin   "a  very  clever  f  ellov/.  "        It   is  better  fitted   than 

Zapolya  for    the   stage    though  infinitely  belo";  it   in  poetic 

m.erit.      Tlie  action   is   direct   and   sv.-ift,    the   style   in  harm.ony 

with    the   prevailing  mode.        T)espits    the   extraordinary  ac- 

cujnulation   of   "Gothic"    accoiAtrements,    amounting  almost   to 

a  caricature   of   the    class,    there   is   a  feeling   for    the 

1.  Compare    the  Advertisement,    II,    883.      Coleridge   calls   "the 
first  part  a  Prelude   instead  of   a  first  act,    as   a  some- 
what nearer   semblance    to    the   plan  of   the   ancients." 

2.  Bertram;    o_r   tlie  Castle   of;  St.    Ald_obran_d.      A   Tragedy.*** 
By  'tlie  "Rev.    ir.~"C'.'"":Ta"t~urin.'  ■'  OxVe--^fv<V  edi  tloh,  "London, 
1827. 
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f-j.ndajr.ental   springs   of    einotion  for   \7hich   one  would  looV  i- 

vain  in   the  plays   of  Lev/is.       Tlie  play  is    essentially  Byronic 

in  its  unrestrained  sv/eep   of  passion;    the  protagonist  is 

another   Lara,    though  ^'laturin  "borrov/ed  the  hero-villain   tyr)e 

not   so  iGuch  fron  Byron   as   from  I'jrs.    Radcliffe,    in  whose 

hooks  he    qii.arried   alon^:  v;ith  Byron. 

Of  Ilaturin's   later  -vT-^rk  S'/ron    thou.'^ht  little. 
1 
Lianuel  he    called   "the   alosui'd  v/ork  of  a.  clever  nan"    (LJ.    IV, 

137),    "as  heav:;-  a  nightmare   as  was  ever  "bestrode  by  Indiges- 
tion"   (LJ.    17,    i:i)  .      I2T  1£17,    v:hen  Coleridge's  Biographia 
Lit_eraria  ap-oeared,    containing   the  famous  morc^ant   "Critique 
on  Bertram, "  Byron  \7ro  te    (LJ.    IV,    172),    "Considering   all 
tilings,    this   is   not  very  grateful  nor   graceful   on   the 
part   of   the  v;orthy  auto-hiographer ;    and  I   v;ould  answer   if 
I  had  not   ohliged  him.    ******    -phe  play  he   offered,    though 
poetical,    did  not   ar)-near  practica.hls,    and  Bertraia  did;- 
and  hence    this   long   tirade,    v;hich   is    the   last   chapter   of 
his   vagabond  life."        In   a  note    to   the    second   stanza  of 
the    "Dedication"    of  Don  Juan    (P.    VI,    4),    E.    H.    Coleridra 
\7rites,    "His    extreme  resentment  at   Coleridge's    just, 
though  unv-ise   and  uncalled-for,    attack  on  llaturin   stands 
in  need  of   som.e   explanation."        B:'ron   sav;-  at  once    the  ran- 
cour of   the    "Critique;"   moreover    that  a  play  for   v/hich 
Byron  had  stood  sponsor  vras   so    attacked  is   explanation 
enough. 

The    success   of  Remorse   caused  a  revival   of    the 


1.  See   Doran,    III,    303   f.    for   an   account   of   the   failure   of 
ICanuel   on   the    sta.ge. 

2.  Chapter  xxiii.      The   discussion  of   the    "Oerman   drsiua" 
v/ith  v;hich   the    "Critique"    onen?    is    of  m.ore    interest 
tha,n  the   attack  on  T'aturin, 
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poetic   draiaa  in  iThich   several   strearas    of   infliience   merged. 
Tlaere   vras   a  half-hearted  and  teroporary  compromise  "bet'.v'een 
literature   and   the   stage.      Younger  play^-vrights  v/ere   encour- 
ag?id,    tapte  v/as   improved   to    an  extent  which  made    the  pre- 
sentation of  Barron's   draiaas   a  matter   of  financial   specula- 
tion  despite  his   ov/n  vigorous   opposition.      It   gave   Shellejr 

argujnents   for    the   success   of  The   Cenci.        I    ajn  exceedingly 

1 
interested,"   he  ''.Tote,    "in   the    question  of  ^/hether   this 

attempt   of  mine  v/ill   succeed   or  no.         I   an  strongly  in- 
clined to    the  affirmative   at  present,    founding  iny  hopes   of 
this,    that   as    a  composition,    it   is   certainly  not   inferior 
to   any  of   the  modern  plays    that  have  "been   acted,    with   the 
exception  of  Reinorse;  that    the   interests   of   the  plot   is    (sic) 
incredibly  greater   and  more  real,"    etc.        Even  Keats,    though 

>!--.   ackno^"ledges  his  ambition   "to  m.ake   as   great   a  revolution 

2 
in  modern   dramatic  writing  as  Kean  has   done,  in  acting," 

must  have  been   encouraged  in    the   composition   of  Otho    the 
Great  ^oy  t2ie    thought   that    the  poetic   drama  was   coming  into 
its   ovm.         To    the    sajne   innovation  i:<.a.j  be    traced   the    suc- 
cesses  of  Bulv/-er-Lytton   tv:ent;^  years  later,      vath   the   fail- 
ure  of  Brovming's  Blot  on   th-^    '^Scutcheon  in  1843    the  reviv- 

3 
al   of  romantic    tragedy  cai.ie    to    an   end.  ITo't  at   length   in 

our   own  day   there  begin   to  be   fitful   signs   of  its   reap- 
pearance.       But    the   ground  gained  was  never  wholly  lost; 
the  mediocrit:.'  of  Victoria,n  plays  hardly   ever   reached   the 
level   of  worthlessness  v/hich   characterized   tlie    stage  be- 


1.    The  Letters   of  Percy  By s she   Shelley,    ed.    Roger  Ingpen, 
TondorT,    Sir  TsaacTTrtm.an  ~and  Sons,    1909,    II,    698. 

2*    Tjetters   o_f  John  Keats,    ed.    H.B.    Pormxan,    London,    Reeves 
and  Turner, 'TTS^S,    p*.    364. 

3.    In   the  above   remarks   on   the  revival  of   the  poetic   draiaa 
I    follow  Tliorndike,   p.    344   f . 
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fore  R8nors_e   led   the  v:a"   to  higher    things.      Byron,   13;'  pro- 
CLU^ing   the   acceptance   of  Reinorse   and  Tdj  his   strong   denunci- 
ation of   the    conte:Tiporary   theatres,    raaterially  assisted 
in   this   advisee. 

Ainong   the  v/r iters   of  poetic   dramas  vfho   caine   into 
some  prominence   after   1S16   v;as  Henry  Hart  Ililnan,    af ter- 
v-'.rds   Dean  of   Saint   "haul's.      Barron  had  at   one    time   a  high 
opinion   of   ■lilrian's   poetic  povrers,    though  he   distrusted 
his   politics   and  profession.      Among  nany  references    to  hin, 
the   following  are    the  more  notahle.      "llilTiian  'ivill   do,    if 
he    don't  cant    too  much,    nor   imitate   Southe;/:    the   fello 
has  poesy  in  him;    lout  he   is   envious,    and  unhappy,    as   all 
the   envious   sse.      Still  he   is   among    the  hest   of    the   day" 
(LJ.    V,    362).         "Tliey  have  brought   out  Pazi^o  with  great 
and  deserved  sixccess   at  Govent  Ga.rdens:    that's   a  good   sign" 
(IJ.    IV,    210).      The   Fall   of   Jerusalem  B:Ton   thougit  a   "very 
nohle"   poem,    adding   "I   greatly  admire  Ililman"    (LJ.    V,    54). 
Later    "the   impression  that  Ililman  head  influenced  TTurray 
against   continuing   the  publication  of    'Don  Jy.j3.n     and  "the 
mistaken  heliif   that   it  ■'."xas  "ilm.an  v:ho  had  Y'lvitten   the 
article   in   th«   Quarterly     '.Yhich    'killed  John  Keats'" 

occasioned   the   virul'^nt   attack  ur^on   the    "-ooet-priest"    in 

1      " 
a  famous  passage   of  Don  J^is^n. 
2 
J^zio    is    the   story  of  a  v.'ronged  v/oman,    v/ho    in 

sudden   jealousy  betrays   the  fact    that  her  husband's   -.Tealth 

•';7as    acqtiired  "by  robber'r.    Tlie  momentary  impvilse  past,    she 

pleads   for  her  husband's   life.        But   it   is    too   late;    he 

is'  execute; d,    and   the  play  ends  7:ith   the   v;idov/'s   deniancia- 


1.    Don   Juan  XI,    58   and  note   1;    P.    VI,    445. 

2-    "PoetTcal  Wo_rks   of  ***  IL_  E,_  Milman.    1839,    III,    117   f . 
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tion  of  hsr   -rival,    and  lier   deatli.         Tiie  play  '.ron   sv.ccess 
on   tlie   stage.        Indeed  even   to-day  an   actress   of  po'ver 
ni,::;lit   Suicceed  in   the  part   of  Bianca.      In  Pazio  many  of   tlie 
qualities    approved  "hj  Byron   are  present;    "but  its   virtues 
are  nainly  negative.         Tlie  passionate   su"bject   is  handled 
":ith  nota'Dle  restraint;    the   advance   of  the   action  is  regu- 
lar  and  the    construction  lo^^rical;    the   characters   are    con- 
sistently,   if  feetly,    dravm;    the  verse,    though   containing 
no   poetry  of  great  merit,    is   correct   and  pure.      There   is   a 
praise-rrorth:''  moderation   of   tone   at   a   time  v;hen   extrava- 
gance v/as    the   fashion. 

Tlie   pall  of  Jerusalem  is  founded  largely  en  Jo- 
spehus.      It  presents   only   the   last   stages   of   the   siege   and 
culminates   in  the   capture   of   the   city.        Thiers   is  no   civi- 
sion   into    acts,   hut  merel;,^  a   succession  of   scenes   in   a.nd 
near   Jerusalem.         Tliere   is   a,n   occasional   chorus,    and   the 
characters  hreak  nov/  and  then  into   lyrical  measures.      Tlie 
influence   of  Greek  tragedy  is   ohvious.      The   fact   that   it 
follored  v;hat  B3rron  considered  "the  hest  models"    for   dramat- 
ic  composition,    that   it  'Tas   confessedl;^  not    designedly  for 
the   stage,    that   there  vras   an   effort   at   compression  of   time, 
and  that    the   suhject  rra.s  historical,    all   are  reasons   for 
BjTon's   commendation  of    the  play. 

Among   the    "intellectual   children"   of  Remorse^  hy 
far   the  most   important  is   Tlie   Cenci.      BjTon's   comnents 
upon   this   great  play  are   disappointingly  meagre    and  unap- 
preciative.      To  Hoppner  he  vrrote    (L.T.    V,    74),    "His   tragedy 
is   sad  v;ork;    hut   the   suhject  renders   it   so,"    .and  to   Shelley 

1.    Poetical  Works   of   ***   H.    H.    Tliliaan,    I,    1  f. 


himself    (L-T.    V,    268),    "I   read  Cenci — "but,    besideis    tliat  I 
■fchink   the   su'oject   essentially  undraraatic,    I   ajii  not   a  rvea^t 
admirer   of   our   old   dramatists   as  iiiq_de_ls._     I    deny   that   the 
"^nrlish  have  hitherto  had  a  drai.ia  at   all.      Your   Cenci,   how- 
ever,  "fas  a  v;ork  of  po\^er   and  poetry."        Shelley's    comment 

on   this    criticism  was  -.ade   in  a  letter    to   Leigh  Hunt. 

1 
"Certainly,"   ne    .Trote,      "if  I'arino   Ealiero   is   a  drama,    Cenci 

is  not'-hut -tliat  het\"ireen  ourselves."     Ho^.-  account   for  B-rron's 

curiouslv  v/arpt   judg-ment  as    bo    the   greatest  play  of   the 

(i.) 
centur;/'''      It   is   explicahle        on      several  s^'O^^ids.        The 

Cenci,    though  it  preserves  adjairahly   the   essential  unity 
of   interest,    is  not  v/ritten  in  accordance  v;i  th  a  narrow? 
interpretation  of   those   dram-atic   lav/s  v.hich  3yr-on  consid- 
ered irrefragahle.      Tliere   are   only   three  m.ore   scenes   than 
in  Iiarino^  ^^IMj-lS.*   "^^'^   *^^®   fom-th  act  passes   at    the   C^-stle 
of   Petrella,    not   in  Rome.        Tne   spirit   of  the  unity  of  time 
is  preserved^  for    there    is   a  compression  v/hich   enahles    the 
historical   events   of  more    than  a  year    to   pass   in  a  fev; 
days.  The   ElizaTjethan  inspiration  is  very  apparent. 

The   scene   in   the   castle   after   the  murd^sr   o"«7es    something   to 
I'.acl) e th ,    the   curse   of   the   Count   on  Beatrice   is  modeled  upon 
Lear«s   curse,    Giacorao's   comps,rison  of   the    dying  lairip    to  his 
father  had  its   source   in  Othello.      Bates    thinks  he   detects 
indebtedness    to  Iliddleton's   Change ling.^     The    trial  of 

-Beatrice   certainlj;-  resembles    that   in  Webster's  V^hite   Devil 

2 
(III,    i).         Such  marks    of  indebtedness    ::o    the    "set  of  mounte- 

(iii) 
banks"    of  course  met  '.7ith  Srrron's   conder'nation.       Tiie   Cenci 


1.  i^etters,    II,    910. 

2.  HJ.S.  :5ates,   A  Study  of  Shelley's  C^enci,    ITevr  York,    The 
Columbia  University  Press,    1908,    p.^^'ol'  f .  ,    v/here  minor 
parallelisms  will  also  be    found.      In  my  discussion  of 

The   Cenci.,    T   a:■■^   in   several   insta,nces   indebt-"    "^    -i-.  ^=' 
lonog'raioh. 
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deals  v/it'ii  an  aonorna.!   situation,    not  v/it}a  avera.:,=  ii-..-.:j.ii±  <^.,  . 
Hers   it   diffars  utterly  from  the  Bjronic  historical  plays. 
Count   Cenci    is   inpossToly  •.ricked;    he   is   one   of   thosb    "out- 
rageous  ranting  villains"  \7hon  Byron  expressly  ahjured. 
He   closely  reserAles,    out   in   even  raore    exaggerated  fom, 

the  heroic-villains   of   the   roraantic   drajaa,    Bertra:-^    Osv/ald, 

(iv) 
Conrad,    and  so  nany  more.  In   spite   of  his   ovrn  hostile 

attitude    to'.7ards    the  priesthood,    B:/ron  was  prohabl:,'-   sus- 

Toicious   of  Shelley's  representation   of   the   clerg;.'  and  cer- 

(v) 
tainly  ohjected   to  his  hlatant  atheism.        Hore    technical 

olojections  may  have   occurred   to   Byron--the   substitution   of 

favorite   abstract  ideas   enocdied  in  realistic   form  for 

1 

true   objective   characterisacion,    the   theatrically  iripossi- 

hle   length  of    sone   of   the   soliloquies,    the  halting  nature 
of    the   action'-hut    to  have   specified   then  would  have  been 
to  ejcpose  himself   to    the   same   charges.      Tliese   five   reasons 
explain,    but    they  do   not   justify,   B3rron's   adverse   criti- 
cism of   the  play.      The  Cenci  possesses  r::arkedly   the  primary 
elements   of   tragedy.      It  presents   a   struggle   of   the  human 
vr'.ll,    depicted  at  a  succession  of   su-nreme  mom.ents.      B^Ton's 
opinion  rer.i.ains,    therefore,    a   striking   instance   of  failure 
to    do   justice    to   a  great  vrork.      It  mList  be   a,dded   that  Byron 
told  !iedv7in    (p.    95)    that   Tlie   Cenci  v:as    "T)srhaps   the  best 
tre-gedy  m.odern   times  have  produced.  " 

"Sie  Cenci_  is   one   of   the   large  num.ber   of  plays 
v/hich   show   the    increasing  strength  of  the   lative   influence. 
In  his   Preface   Shelley  vrrote,    "Our   great   ancestors    the 


1.    Tliere   are   critics    (e.  •.    lir.    Glutton-Brock)    r/lio    consider 
Jhe   Ce_nc_i   ali-ost   ?.s    thorough   an   allegor.7  as   Prometheus 
linbound. 
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ancient  Zilnglisli  poets   are    the  v;ritsrs,    a  stu.d.7  of  \'fn.0T:. 
night   incite  ue    to    do    that  for   our   ovm  age  •57hich   they  have 
done  for    theirs."        "Jhe   reyival  of   interest   in   the   lesser 
Elizabethan   drarnatists   is   an  important  factor   in   the  ro- 
:-a-_:,ntic   draiiaa.         Throughout   the    "Gerricn"    furore    the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  had  reraained  popular,    and  the  pages   of  Genest 
record  an   endless   series   of  revivals.      Otv;ay,    too,    v/as   occa- 
sionally performed,    as  v.-ere   021s   or   txro    of    the   old   conedies. 
'^onethinf;:  of   the    spirit  of   the   old  dra:na  herins    to    come  hack 
into    the  nany  imitations    to^rards    the    close   of   the    eighteenth 

centur\^.      Y.'illiam  Godv/in's  Antonio   v;as  produced  hy  Kemhle   in 

1 

1800,    "but  had  no    success   at   all.         It  is  heav:/-  and  unin- 
spired and   is   of  historical  interest   cnly  as   an   early  at- 
tempt  at    the    style   of   the    old  drar.iatis ts.      Its    successor, 
Faulkner    (1807),    v/as    equally  dull   and  vj-as  never  performed 

at  all.      Hazlitt,    after  his  remarks   UTDon  Godv/in's  prose 

2 
v;orks,    adds   in  a  foot-note,    "We  had  forgotten   the    trap;e- 

diss   ******    Peace  he  vath   them.'"      ITo thin?;  need  be    added   to    that 

judgment. 

Tjis   Elizabethan  revival   can  he   dated  from,  the 

■ouhli cation   of  Lamb's   Speciriifcns   of    the   Dramatic  Poets    (I8O8). 

It  was  furthered  by  Coleridge's  lectures  in  1810   and  later 

years.      Gifford's    editions   of  Tassinger,    Jonson,    and  Ford, 

and  his   coimnents   on  other   draaiaatists,    aided  in   spreading 

kno'A'ledge  of  these  half-forgotten  t)oets.       "lie   lectures   of 

V^illiam  "azlitt    (1817-1821)   v/ere   also   of  great   influence. 

1.    Cf.    roran,    ttt^    298. 

2-    The   opirit   of    the  Age,    Evei^jrman's   Librarv,    London, 
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Larib's   influsnce  upon   tlis   di-i^aa  v.-;;;,.-:,   almost  v.'liolly 
due   to  his   aoill  ;;7  as   a   critic,    exert ^-d  historically  in 
coiffinentaries   upon  lIlizalDethan  and  Restoration  plays,    and 
practically  in   criticisms   of  current    theatrical  produc- 
tions.     At  his  "best,    as   in   the   great   essa,"  On   the    Tr g^g e- 

1 
dies   01    Shakespeare,   his  v;ork,    especially  in  appreciation 

of  nice   distinctions   oi    character   and  motive,    is    alir.ost 
unsurpassed,    though  his   thought  never  reaches    the  pro- 
fundity of   Coleridge.      His   experi-aents   in  dramatic   composi- 

2 
tion   are   of  little   value.         John  "''oodvil    (1802),    the  hest 

of  his  plays,    might  he    classed  v/i th    the  Plays   of   tlie   Pas- 
sions  in   that   it   is   a  study  of   the  workings   of  a  single 
passion,    hut   its  historical   interest   is   greater   as   one   of 
the    early   essays   in   the   old  style.      Tiia    intermixture   of 
prose  and  verse,    the  use   of  archaic  v;ords   a,nd  phrases,    the 
lax  construction,    the   emioloyment  of   t:^es   in  the   draxiatis 
personae   are    the    signs   of   this  Elizahethanism.      Tlie  piece 
ma:/   -e   described  as  feehly  good.      Le^.ih '  s    other  plays  need 
not  here  he   considered  at   all. 

Tliis    tentative    stage   in   the  revival   of   the   Elisa- 
hethan   style  passed  and  the  movement   gathered  force.      It 
is    evident  in    Coleridge's  plays,    and  still  more    so    in 
Keat's   OttiO    tj-i_e   G;rj_at  and  his   frag-uent  of  King  _Stephen. 
Tliese   are  hoth  of   secondary  importance   aanong  Jveat's  ^wrks, 
serving  chiefly   to   shov-  the   strength  of   the  attraction  of 
the   stage   for   the  poets   of   the    time;    and  as  both  remained 
unpublished   till  Lord  Houghton's   volume   of  lS4c,    it   is 


1.    Collected  £or].£S  _of   Ciiar  1 :. s   La: ah ,    ed.    Alfred  Ainger,    ITe; 

York, 'A. C.    Armstrong' c:"  Son,    1S90»    220   f. 
2*    Collected  V/orks^    II,    25   f. 


-nlikely  that  Syi  on  so  nu^h  as  hisev/  of  their  existence.   The 
stranf^e  manner  in  v;hic}i  Otho  _trie_  Gr ea_t  v/as  written  (C.  A.  Brown 

outlined  the  actionand  chcracters,  scene  hy  scene,  and  Feats 

L 
endov/ecl  his  purposes  v/ith  words)  r^akes  it  unlikely  that  Keats  pro- 
ceeded on  any  definite  plan  of  composition  or  according  to  any 
dramatic  theory,  hut  the  inspiration  is  distinctly  Tllizahethan . 
Were  one  ip:norant  of  the  method  of  composition  employed,  it  would 
he  easier  to  take  the  piece  quite  seriously.   King  Stephen  is  a 
fragment  of  fine  promise,  and  in  versification  and  imagination 
of  almost  Shakespearean  richness. 

V/ith  Procter  tiie  Elizahe  thanism.  hecom.es  very  definite. 
He  is  a  disciple  of  Fletcher.   Of  I^randola  (1821),  his  only 

tragedy,   Byron  wrote  (LJ.  V.  ?17)  ,  "I  .just  see  that 

there  is  a  new  tragedy  of  great  expectation,  hy  Barry  Cornv/all... 
I  liked  the  Dran.atic  Pcenes.  »**»^»  I  think  him  very  likely  to 
produce  a  good  trapedv,  if  he  keep  to  a  nr.tural  style,  and  not 
play  tricks  to  forri  Harlequinade; s  for  an  audience.  ******    If 
I  liad  heen  a-vare  tl^at  he  v;as  in  tliat  line,  I  sjaould  have  spoken 
of  hin  in  the  preface  to  I'!arino  !F_aliero :  he  would  do  a  V^orld's 
7/onder  if  he  produce  a  great  tragedy."  But  mien   Procter'  sent 
him  a  copy  cf  Kirandola  Byron's  only  comment  v/as  "Barry  Cornwall 
will  do  hetter  hy  and  hye ,  I  dare  say,  if  he  don't  get  spoilt  hy 
green  tea  and  the  praises  of  Pentonville  and  Paradise  P.ow" 
(LJ,  V,  362).   It  is  not  remarkahle  that  Byron  showed  no  enthus- 
iasm, over  ^''irand^c_la,  whic}i,  thourli  a  piece  of  considcrahle  merit 
and  excellently  adapted  to  tiie  stage,  v/here  it  had  a  successful 
"run,"  is  construfted,  as  expressly  stated  in  the  Prologue,  on 
the  model  of  the  Fli:r;ahetlians .   It  is  an  Italian  tragedy  of 

1.  Bee  The  Ppe^s  of  John  Keats ,  ed .  E.  de  Selincourt,  llev/  York, 
I^odd"  !:ead  and  Co'.,  1909,  p.  552. 


passion;    one   of   tliat   lonf^  series   7/hich  contains   at   the    one   end 
such  plays   as  T^'elTt.tar' s    tv/o    tragedies   and  at   the    otiier   Swin- 
l-iurne's  Duke   of  Gandia.      'Jhe   story  is   of    a  fatlier  r.nd   son,    riv- 
als   in    love.      The    effect    of    the    reaction   fi'Oia   the   homhast   and 
extrava^^ance    of    t'ne   pletys   pi'oduced  hefore  henorse   had  no\/  had 
time    to   produce    its    effect,    and  Procter's   play  sliows   mucii  mod- 
eration  of    tone    in  spite    of    the    strained   anci   unnatur£.l   situa- 
tion  in  vihich   the   cl'iaracters   are   placed,      '^•'ut    there    is   l^tck  cf 
insif^ht   into    t>ie   depths    of  hu^ian  nature,    tii-re    is   no   foundation 
in   philosophy,    and    there    is    hardly  any  poetry  except   faint 
Fl  i  i:  a 0  e  tlia n   e  cho e  s  .' 

"A   fe-.v  plain    v/ords,    lionet  tlv   told, 

1 
Like    those   his   niglitier  masters   spoke    of    old." 
2 
The   Dramatic   Scenes,   which  Byron   "liked,"    are   of  less   note. 

Only    the   six    original   sce-es   are    of    interest   I'.ere;    nany  '•-.ore    v/ere 

published   long  after  Byron's    deatji.      Ludoyicp   Bforza    tells    of 

a  woman's    revenp;e   of    the   murder'   of   her   lover.      It   is   founded   on 

fact.      The   centi"al   situation    is   copied  frofn  ^J'lg.  ;',5.ifi_'  s    Tragedy. 

Act   V,    Scene    ii.      Lysander   and   lone^   is    an   atte^^pt    in    t}!e    pastor- 

al-;"ytholo,f';ical    style    in  vliic  ii  Landor   v/as    later   successful. 

Juan    is   a   study   of   sudden   jealousy,    &-nd    ov/es    soriethinr    to   0 the  1  - 

lil*      The  V.''ay   to   Con  que  r ,    a   trifle,    siiov/s   a  magnanimous   pi'ince 

forgiving   one  v/Ino   x]S.d  v^rcnged   him.      The  Broken  Heart   dramatizes 

Boccaccio's    story  of    the   lover  v/ho   returns   home    to    find   his 

m.istress   v;edded    to   anoxiier.      The    title    is    oorrowed  from.  Ford. 

3 
The  Pal con  relates    the   same    tale   of  Boccaccio   afterwards   used 

by   Tennyson.      Procter's    piece    is    even   slighter    than   Tennyson's. 

1.  Prologue,    p.    vi.    There    is   ii  sti'ong   resemhlance  "betv/een   this 

„      lilay^and   tlie   PaolS  .and  Trancesca   of.T'r^   Stephen  Phillips,       -.ncn 

2.  Dramatic   2'ilSil3!?~^-'--'^lr!^!*X"'l'55I^  Barry^Uownwall  ,Bt>ston;L857. 

3.  Compare   The   forks    ol    Lojd   Tenny_son ,    edited  by  his    son,    Kev/ 
York,    Trm  T'acmi'llarr'ro  .  ,"'1909  ,   Vl"  219   f. 
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^'\e   latter  poet  laust  have   seen  Procter 'wS   Palcon   though  he   a-oo:,:.- 

1 
;atly  never   ackno"./ledged  any  debt    to   it. 

Shortli'"  "before  B3r:L''on's   death   the   result  of   this   devo- 

': '.on    to    the   older   dra^iatists  hegan    to  "be   apparent,    and   t 

'.ide   of  ElizabathanisiVi  came   during   the   decade  "before   the    or-.::.r- 

-3nos   of   Tennyson.      This   is  really  be2-ond   the  limits   of   the 

*  2 
jresent  sttidy,      "but  an   addi  tione.l  paragraph  will  round  ov.t   the 

&-alj,icCt.      Tlae   interest   and  appreciation  of  Coleridge,   Keats, 

v,nd  Shelley  developed  into    the    enthusiastic  hoiaage   of  Procter, 

Darley,   Beddoes,    e.nd  V/ells.      Beddoes   is  no  mere   imitator]    in 

him  one   can  discern   essential  kinship   of   fouI  v.'itli   the   darkest 

3 
of   the  Elizaoethans]   he   is   a,  reincarnafcior.  of  Y/'e"bs.ter.        Thtre 

is  no  parallel  during   the   centiu-y   to    the  grimly  grotesque 

trength  of   ianagination,    the   great   clashing   epithets,    tlie 

4 
"storm  and  \7ildness"   of  hi's  matsrpiece,    Death's   Jest-Book. 

It  never  has  "been,    nor   can   ever  be,    popular,   but  by   the  fe\7 
it  v/ill  always  be   ap-preciated.      It   is   a  product  of    the  Renas- 
cence  of  "''onder.      There   axe   examples   of   su.ch  "ork  in  Poe, 
Tlie  lias  que   of^  the  Red  Death  for    instance;    and  in  Prance,    in 

1.  "Hazlitt  first   suggested  the   story   as    ?ui table   for    stage 
treatment"    (Works    of  Lord  Tennyson  'VI,559)J5ee further  onProcter^Genes 
IX,    102;    Letters    of  "the  yoFdgw'orth  Pajaily,    ed.    Knight,    lI,145. 

2.  The   subject   of   the   iiilizabe thaji  Revival,*  which   I  have  been  able 
ba,relv   to   outline,    is  v/orthy  of   careful   investigation. 

3.  See  Henrv  Wood,    "T.L.    Beddoes,    A  Survival   in   Style,"  Am.    Jour. 
Bail.    IV,    445   f. 

4.  The   Poetical  ^rlcs   of   Thom_aj   Love  11  Beddoes,    ed.    Ediuund  Gosse, 
1894,    rr,""l.    f .      Tne   Poems  "o"f  ThomaVLovelJ  Beddoes,    ed. 
Raiasal  Colles,    London,    George  Routl-dge,    1906,    p.    1  f.      See 
also   T.    ?.   Kensall,    ""niomas   Lovell  Beddoes,"   Portnightly 
Review,    new   series  XII,    51  f . ,    an  article   devoted  almost   ex- 
clusivsT-.-   tn   nn   analysiz   of  Death's   Jest  Bock. 


re   got    tlis    sarae    e^'fect. 

-ut  for   a  perfect  parallel   to   Death's    Jest  Book  one  must   turn 

iDack   to    such   a  creation   as   Durer's   Chevalier   de   la  "lor t,    vniere- 

in  is   coinlDined  the  grotesquerie   of  Holhein  and  th-^   griumess 

of   tli^    Triwaph   of  Death   in   the   Cejiapo    S.uito    at   "Pisa.      Tliough 

:ore  V/elDS  terian   than  Wehster,    Beddoes    disapproved  of   the   cur- 

-;nt   imitations   of   the   old  draiaatists.      "Sarj  v/hat  yov.  vrill," 

3 
-i    wTote,    "I   am  convinced   the  man  './;io    is    to    av/aken   the   di-ajna 

ust   De   a  hold   trampling   fellov--no    creeper   into   ■.■/oriiilioles-- 
no   reviver    even,   hovrever   good.      These   reanim.ations   are   viaiipire 
cold.      Such  ghosts   c:.s  llarlo-.Te,   V/ehster,    etc.,    art;  better   drama- 
tists,  better  poets,    I   dare   say,    than  any  contemporary  of  ours, 
■  ut   they  g,re   ghosts — the   v;orm  is   in   their  pages.    ******   \7ith 
the   greatest  reverence   for   all   the   antiquities   of   the    draina,    I 
bill   think   that  v/e  had  better  beget   than  revive,    attempt    to 
ive    the  literature   of    this   age   an   idiosyncr;.sy  anc'    spirit 
.■■   its   ov;n,    and  only  raise  a  ghost   to   gaze   on,    not    to   live 
ith.      Ju.-t  now   the   draxaa  is   a  haunted  ruin."      In   the  preface 
to    The  Bride's   Tragedy,   he  writes,    "The  lluses   ****   have    almost 
:?.serted   the  public  haunt,    and  England  can  hardly  boast  of  any- 
thing  that   deserves    to  be   called  a  na.tional   stage." 

Beddoes'    fellov;s   are   of  less   iroportaticeand  may  be 

5 
-ismissed  with  a  fev;  words.      George   Darley's  beautiful   Sylvia, 


^*    I'gs   Theurs   du  Hc.l,    ed.    def.    Paris,    Calmann-Lev;/,    p.    127. 

2.    Bbddoes  has  many  of   those  peculiar   succinctly  sinister   turns 
of   thought  which  one  associates   -.dth  Webster.      l?or   example, 
recent  graves,   but   six  feet  under   earth,    are   called   "the  very 
gai-rets   of   death's    tovm"    (II,    iii);    the    eartli  is   called 
"this  gre.ve-paved  star"    (II,    iii);    Ivy  is   "that   creeping 
da/rkness"    (III,    iii);    night   is    the    time   uhen 

"half  mankind  , 

^  Lie   Quiet   in   earth's    shade   and  rehearse   death"''III,  iii ) 

■  •   -^^BB-t    *='^'-*    "olJ-cs,    p.    X.  ' 

•    Uii^^   P*    455. 

-  ■    Poetical  \7or Ics  _of  Georg£  Parley ,    e d •    ^ejiz ay  C o 1 1 e s ,    London, 
George  Routledge,    p.  "cl  f . 
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or    the  Itay  Queen^   no  dels  d  on  Fletcher's  paithful   Shepherdess 

and  reminiscent   of   Shakespeare  '  s  fairies  a^nd  of  Coinois,    is,   v.-ith 

the  possible   exception  of  Hood's   Plea     of   the  I'Iid-Surignsr_  dairies, 

the  "best  nodern   effort   to   fulfil    Uae  landonce  more  v:ith   "fayerye, 

2 

nd.   5thelst_an  he  expeririented  rather  unsuc- 

cessfull3'-  in  the  chronicle  plav.  !:e  is  a  disciple  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Fletcher,  as  Eeddoes  is  of  Y^'ehster.   The  influence 
of  i-Iarlov/e  is  apparent  in  the  eastern  pomp,  the  gorgeous  lan- 
guage, and  the  tita,nic  conception  of  V-'ells '  Joseph  and.  His 

3 
Brethren. 

I  have   novr   traced    to   its   consummation   tiais   iinport- 
ant   element   in   the  Ro:iantic    dra:ua.      It   is    the   very  antithesis 
o'"  BjQ'on's  plays,    3-et  like   then  is  a  movement   of  reform.      And 
it  was   in  harmony,    tis  Byron's   foreip^n   theories  never  v^ere, 
vith   the   instincts   of    the  British  people.      The  modern  poetic 
drama,    if  it   is    to   exist   at   all,   m.ust   fuse    these    tendencies, 
must  have   something  of   the   classic  t^tren-r^th,    restraint  and 
regularity  of   design,   v/hich  v.-ere    the   ideals   of  Byron   in  his 
dramatic   experiments,    and   something  of   the  v/ealth  of  im-agina- 
tive  poetry,    '.vhich  v.-as   apparently  heyond  his   grasp,   but  v.hich 
alone,    as   in   the   case   of  Beddoes,    vill  not  result   in  great 
drama. 

Tlie   closet   draiTia,    as   stated  above    (0.    8),    v/as   of  in- 
creasing iiaportance   during   the  Romantic  period.      Several  of 
the  plays   already  considered  v:ere    either  not   intended  for    the 
stage   or  unsuccessfiil    thereon.      Others,    nov:  to  be  mentioned^ 


1.  Ibid,    p.    207.   :r.    Collss   ovms   a  copy  of   the  play  given  by 
Darley   to   Tennyson,    but   I  have   observed  no    indebtedness   in 
BsckeJ;    to    Thomas   a  5®'^-^£?Jt* 

2.  Ibid',  "p.    325   f .  "  " 

3.  Cliarles  Wells,    Joseph   and  his  Brethren, London, Henry  Pro'v7de. 
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corce   under   the   class  rather   of   "dramatic  poens"    than   of  real 

1 
drajiias.      Counb   Julian  v/as   arsparently   the   only  one   of  Lander's 

2 
drai':iatic  pitjces    that   carae   under  Byron's   notice.      Landor  him- 
self noted,   that  his    "noens    in   draraatic   form"   •!;7ere    "no  better 

3 
than  I;.i^.ginary  Conversations  in  raetre.  "        Count   Julian  has   a.l- 

most   as  much  obscurity  as   G-ehir, coming  from  a  desire   to   attain 
an  absolute   austerity  of   diction,    a   classical  rest.raint  pushed 
to    its   furthest  bounds.      T^ae   reader  must  have  previous  knov;l- 
edge   of   the    story;    that  requisite   complied  v:ith,    it   is  possible 
to   iidinire    the   subtle   delineation  of  character   expressed  in 
compact   and  polished  verse.      But  most  people  knev;,    3,nd  knov;, 
nothing   of 

"Tne   father  bv  v;hose  v.-rong  revenged  his   land 
Tfes   given  for    sv;ord  and  fire    to   desolate." 
"Hie   a,ppeal  of  Count  Julian,    as   of   almost  all  Lander's  poetry, 
is    therefore   very  limited.      It  represents    the    extreme   of    the 
reaction  from  the   stage;    the   closet  drama  ?ie-S  wandered  so   far 
from  its   source   as    to   cease    to  be   drama  at   all. 

In   the   preface    to  M^irino   Paliero    (?.    IV,    338)    Byron 
vrrote,    "There   is   dramatic  povrer   somevi^'here,    v/here   Joanna,  Bail- 
lie,    and  Ililman,    and  John  V/ilson   exist.      Ilie   Ci  by  of    the   Plague 
and  th_e  ?all  of  Jerusalem  are   fLill  of   the  best    'i;iateriel'    for 
tragedy   that  has  beer,   seen   since  Hora.ce  V/alpole,    except  pas- 

1.  The  ¥orks   of  V^alter   S_avage_  Landor,    1855,    II,    503   f . 

2.  Byron's,  only  reference'  to~"tiie  play    (omitted  through   an  over- 
sight from  Ibc.    Coleridge's  Index)    occurs   in  a  note    to    the 
last  line   of    the  Dedication  of  Don  Juan,    "^.    VI,    9. 

3.  Works,    p.    505. 

''..    Sv/inburne,  Song  for  the  Centenary  of  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
stanza,  15,  Poe^js,'  V.'  14. 
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£agss   of  Sthv.-alcL  and  De  llpntfovt.  "      I-  have    touclaed  on  all    these 

1 
plavs   exce-ot   John  Wilson's   Gji::'-  ox  fee   Plague.  This  pathetic 

and  beautiful  poer.i,    thousli  full  of  genuine   tragic   feeling, 
is   not   a,  real  drama.      There   is   no   develop:nent  of   c'naracter   or 
situation,    no  progressive   action,    no  protagonist,    no   catastro- 
phe.        It   is   a  succession   of  liistorical   scenes  portraying   in- 
cidents  of    the  great  pest.        T-.^o   naval  officers,    I'rankfort 
and  V'ilinot,    come    to   London    to    seek   the   former's  mother.      She 
is   found  dead  already.      I^agdelene,   Iranlrfort's  "betrothed,    is 
discovered  in   the   city,    a  ninistering  angel    to    the   dying   and 
■bereaved.      Tlie   tv;o   lovers  r.ieet   only    to    die    together   anc    to  re- 
ceive  quiet  "burial  at   the  hands   of    the   faithful  V/il^iot   and  an 
aged      priest.      Despair   in   all   its   forns,    seeking   distraction 
in    the  prophecies    of  an   ■■^.f^trolO''-er,    or    in   i:--.piou?   r<zr-.l~^    os 
in   the  crowded  streets,    or  in   the   sight  of   the   terri^ble  pit,    is 
portrayed;   v,^l-J.ile  "brightly  against   the   dark  London   streets   c^nd 
churchj'-ards    there    shine   far-off  glinpses   of  ?'I?,gdelene 's  home, 
the  hills   e^nd.  lakes   of  V/estraoreland.      But    tne  piece   lacks   in- 
spiration;   the   i:'.iagina.tion   seems   forced;    it   do  =  b   not   strike 
to    the   roots    of    terror   or   of  love.      Yet   as   a  trihute    to    self- 
sacrifice   it   is   a  '.'/orthy  performance,    far   from  deserving   the 
oblivion   that  has   overtaken  it.      Byron   coii-a.ienued   it  "because 


Tlie  ¥orks  pf  Professor  Wilson  ******    edited  "by  "^ofessor 
Perrier,    185ST^n'I',"  15  "f ." "  "^ie   City  of   the   Plague   is   founded 
upon  7)ef o e  ' s  _ Hi s t o vy  of   the  Plague ,    thougli   the   chief  charac- 
ters have   no   a,na,logti©s   in   th^    soujrce.      Tlae   incidents   of   the 
pla3^--the   astrologer,    the  revels,    the  portents   in   the   skies, 
such  as   the  line   of  hearses   seen  along    the   clouds,    the  luna- 
tics  running   through   the   streets   3.nd  sometimes   jumping  into 
the  pit,    the   ghosts   in   the   churchyards,    the   special  horror 
of   the  Aldgate  pit--these   a.nd   other   scenes   are   found  in 
Defoe's   crov-'ded  na,rrative.      But   the  poet  has  not  improved 
upon  his   original;    the  History  remains    the  m.ore    terri"'ole 
and  more   impressive   description  of   the  pest,    equaled,    if   at 
all,    only  "by  the  narrative   of   the  lTa,ples  pla,gue   in  John 
Iglesant. 
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of   its   choicti   of  an  histories,!   suTjject,    its   lack  of   exassera- 
tion   in   spite    of   a   theme    -.hich  lent   itself   easily   to   fantastic 
t'i'eatEient,    its   careful   composition,    and  its   unsui  talaili  ■.:.- 
for    the    sta,te. 

It   is    difficult    to    classify   the  plays   of   Sir  Walter 
Scott   since  he  made    experirients    in  nearly  every  genre.      His 
draraas   are    the  least   notaljle   paxt   of  his   achievements,   hut   are 
not   ahsolu.tely  ne^ligihle.      Byron  must  have   Imovm  of   the   ex- 
istence  of   some   of   them,   hut   they  made  no   impression  on  him. 
Scott's  first   ex-perim.ent  in  dramatic  form  'uas   a  translation 
o;'   Q-oethe's   Goetz   von  Berlichingen    (1799),    folloved   the   same 
year  "by  Tlie  ?Iouse   of  Aspen,    a  prose   drcma  strongly  influenced 
hy  C-oethe   and  follov.-ing   the    traditional  m-ethods   of    the   terrific 
school.      At  this   tir.e,   "be   it  remembered,    Scott  'vas   associat- 
ed \7i  th  "'.    G.    Lev.'-is   £ind  alraost   in    the  position  of    a  disciple. 
But    in  December   l&Ol  he  v:ro!:tt,    "T]i_e   ^lays  _of   the^  Passions     have 
put  me   entir^ily  oi'.t  of   conceit  v/i ';h  m;;,-  G-erm.anized  brat;    and 

should  I    ever   again  attem.pt   draraatic   com->oosition,    I  ".vould  en- 

1 
deavour   after    the   genuine  old  I^nglish  model."        nevertheless 

his   next   attem.Tit  v.^as    "after"   no   genuine  m.odel   of   any  kind, 

2 
but   a  frankly   "illegi  timate"composi  tion.         Tlie  poom  of  Devor- 

3 
soil     is   a  mielodi-amav/i  th  serio-comic   goblins   and   other   super- 
natural accessories,    and   the  usual  accompa-niment  of   songs. 
It  la,y  for   long  in  m.anuscript,    till,    in  l£2o,    it   occvirred    ':o 
Scott    t;-'.'/,  1:    "the  goblin   draina"   mdght  be  published   to  help  hi. 

1.  J.Cr,  .Lbckhart,    Life   of   Scott,    London,    J.3.   Ilillet        Co., II, 63. 

2.  Tlie    "melo-draj::a, "    a.  new  form  of  dramatic   entertainment,    T^as 
introduced  into  England  from  France.      It  v/as   a  i^  dley  of 
dialogue   and  music,   with   themes   var3-ing  from  farce   to    tragedy'' 
v/ith  more   than  Elizabethan  license.      Tales  of  adventure 

(taken  from.  Scolrt),    of    tt;rro:.',    and  of  :!^-.-^te:.y    rere   dravm 
upon  for  m.a,terials.    T!ae  genre   is   of  negative   importance   in 
this   study  in   that  more   than  a.nything   else   it   disgusted 

Barron  -.7ith    th:;,  Engl is!i,,,st age    (Cf.    LJ.    II,    -5O).  _  ^   r.  , 

•  .    T^he   Comoiete   Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, ed.  J  .L.Robertson, 
'-n--'-^  PrbVde','  1894, vol. v.    (Contains    the  four  poetical  dramas). 
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creditors.         11:   is    quite  "i^orthless.      '-lexicon  r.;-. jlI    (io2i)    ./as 

v.'ritten  for    a  miscellany,    edi  tec.  l^y  Joanna  Baillie,   "but  v/hen 

found   too    long  for    that  ptirpose,    r/as   offered   to   ConstalDle,    \fh.o 

;:ave   Scc't   a   tlaousand  poujids   for   it.      ZTore    than  any  of   the   other 

^^la^'-s    it   sho"s  v/hat   Scott  might  have   done   in  this   line,    v/ith 

2 
care   3.nd  time  and   training.        It   is  a   clearly  di-a^Tn  historical 

sketch,    full  of   stirriiig   sentiments   and  r-apid  movement.      ".lac- 

duff's   Cross   is  "but   the   di-amatization  of  a  single   incident    to 

supply   the  promised  contrihution   to  Hiss  Saillie's   collection. 

finally,    Auchi dr ane ,    a  composition  vfhich  Locliiart    (IX,    297) 

considered   "far   superior   to   s,ny  of  his  previous  attem.pts   of 

that  nature,"   was   v;rittsn   in  1650.      It   is   a   tale   of   domestic 

tragedy  and   persecution  and  "belongs    to    the   ssme   general  class 

V7ith  Werner . 

Finally,    the  works   of  tv.^o  men  m.ust  receive   a  passing 

Slance,    not   for    their   o" 'n  merits  hut  heca.use   of   their   connection 

vrith  Byron.       Tne  Rev.    George   Croly    (the    "very  Reverend  Ro'wley 

Pov.aey"    of   Don   Juan  XI,    37)    was   one   of  B-'^-on'e   earliest   and 

most   successful   imitators,    and  in   turn   seems    to  he^ve    to    a. 

3 
slight  degree   influenced  B:rron.        A  reference   to    "G=y,foyses ' 

roaring  Rom.ans"    in  Don  Juan    (XI,    5c)    is   an  indication   that 

4 
Bjrron  had  read  Croly 's    one  pla;/,    Catiline,    a  version   of  his 

conspiracy  and  death   infinitel;/  inferior    to  Btin   Jonson's,    to 

xvhich,   hov/ever,    it   owes   little,    though   the   deht    to   Shake spea^re 

5 
is    enormo-L-.s.         It   sho\7S  the  influence   of  Byronism  in   its    exal- 

1.  Lockiiart,    VIII,    193. 

2.  Cf.    Ij.aorndike,    p.    550. 

3.  i.    '^.    Chew  jr.,    "B^.rron  and  Croly",    r.Iodarn  Lang.    ITotes, 

4.  Eoetical  Works   o_:C  Rev.    George   Croly,    London,    n.  d.Ii,   1  f . 

5.  EspecTaily  To'  Julius   Caesar.  "Catiliiie   is   incited   to    the   con- 
spiracy loy  hieans   ofa'Te'lTfer   sent  anonyfiously;    like  Brutus 
he  walks   in  his  garden;   his  viif&   is   a  crude   copy  of  Portia; 

- --i  ..c!,  u'=(  ,    V  .-.^   ..c-  :iaort;   m  -xiaJrespsare^s  Roman  -olays. 
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tation  of  libercty  and  in   the   curious  mixture   of   aristocra,tic 
and  democratic   sentiments  propounded   oy  the   dramatis  personae. 
It   is   a  productian   of  little   consequence.      And  of  even  less   is 

the  v.-ork   of  Willi  a;-;!  Sothehy.      In  1814  he  piahlished  Pive   Trage- 

1 
_dies,    of  "hich  Byron   thought   Orest'^iS    the  "best.      He  vrrote   cordi- 
ally   to   SotheToy  severa,l   tir.es,    an--!   t.-routjih  his  influence   Ijcai 
was   accepted  at   Drury  Lc.ne.      Genes t    (X.    253)    says,    "Some  parts 
of   this   Tjpagedj'Jare  v:ell  v/ritten,   hut   on    the  vrhole   it   is   an 
indifferent  pl3.y--it  v;as  rehearsed  3   or  4    ti2-:ies   at  Drury  Lane, 
out   laid  aside,    as  Kean  said  he    could  nake   nothing   of   the   char- 
acter  of  Ivan--Kean  ~as  right.  "     Barron   expressed  regret  at 
this   impasse    and,   ■.".•lien  I'aturin's  Zlanuel  failed,   he  v/rote 

(LJ.    IV,    95),    "Tlie   failure   of  poor  It's  play  v.'ill  he   a  cordial 
2 

to    the   aged  heart   of  Sauluho  has  been    'kicking  against   the 

pricks*    of   the  managers    so   long  and   so   vainly-- they  ought   to 

act  his   Ivan."  He    told  Rogers    (LJ.    IV,    97)    that   Sothehy   "vras 

capriciously  and   evill^'-  entreated  "by ,  the   Suo-Coioi-iittee    about 

poor   dear   Ivan,    '-vliose   lot  can  only  be  paralleled  "oy  that   of 

his   ori,c;inal--I   don't  ::iean   the   author  v/ho   is   a.n3"thlng  but 

original."      In  1813  Byron   suspected  So  theby  of  f;riting  an   anon^'-- 

mous   letter    to  him    (LJ.    IV,    22c   f. ),    and  from  that   tine    the 

poor  nan    took  in  Byron's   satire   a,lmost   the  position   of   a  Ila.c- 

IPlecknoe,    and  became   a  more  pitiable,    beca/ase  less   confident, 

3. 
victim  than  Sou  they  himself. 


1.  "Sotheb-^'-,   v;ith  his    damned  Orestes, 

(?^.aich,by  the  v;ay,    the   old  Bore's' best   is)"    (LJ.IV,159) 
This   couplet  is  given  differently  in    bhs   Jeu  d' esprit    (P.VII, 
48),    and  in  a   third  version  still  b^r  Ilr.    ?r  o  ther  o  '  ( L  J .  1 1 1 , 
62,    note   l). 

2.  So theby,    the    allusion  being   to  his   poem  Saul. 

3.  ITote   especially   the   statement    (LJ.    IV,    250)'  of  Bj-Ton's 
attitude   to-.Tards    the    "fair   garae"   v/ho  made   "learning  a  nuis- 
ance  and  society  a  bore." 
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Prom  the  consideration   of  all   the  foregoing   dramas 

and  dramatists   some   general  conclusions   shall  nov/-  be   attempted; 

a,nd  such  conclusions   as   a,re   arrived  at   shall  "be   applied  specifi- 

call;/   to    '-2ie  3-jvonic   dremas. 

Throushout    the  period  those   plays  -.hich  '."ere  most 

successful  upon   the   stage   are  historically  of  least   importance. 

They  V7fere  purely   ephemeral.      Only  one    thoroughly   successful 

play.vTight   even  a,ppr caches   the   domain   of  lebt'-rs.      Tliis   is 

J.    S.    Sheridan  Kaiov/les.      It  is   instructive   to  note  v.hy  a  na.n  of 

mediocre    taste   and  little  poetic   ability  prospered  on   tli.:.   stage 

where  men  greatly  his   superior  had  failed.      This  v/as   due,    in 

the   first  place,    to  his  practical  acquaintance  "."ith   the    theatre. 

He  had  been   an  actor   a.nd  Knevr  at  first  hand   the   requirements 

of   the   sta,ge.      The   same   was    true   of   Shakespeare   and  Iloliere, 

and  has  been  a  factor   in   the   success   of  Ilr.    Stephen  Phillips 

in   our   o'l^n   da',      lioreover  Knoviles   centered  his   interest  in 

cojianon   emotions.      In   tlae    third  and  four    decades   of    the   century 

the   fervor   of  Roma.nticism  "vas   on   the  ":st.ne   and   the   desire   for 

the   portrayal   of   extraordinary  passions  v:as   not   so    strong   as 

1 
the  appeal   to  vfeat  Home   called   the    "domestic   feelings,"   \Thich 

v/as  part   of   the   spirit   of   the   age   and  'which  gathered  strength 

during   the  mid- Victorian  period.      p[ere    the   simplicit;/  and     Is.c'k. 

of  subtlety  in   the  vrork  of  JCnov/les   acted  in  his   favor.      He  was 

a  mean  between  the   superficialities   and  rant   of   stage  hacks 

on  the   one  hand,    and  the  nice  psychology  and  m.etaphysi''^"    r>v 

the   closet   dramatists   on   the   other. 


1.    R.    H.    Home,    A  ITev:  Spirit  _of   tii_3  A2e_,    London,    Henry  Erowde, 
1907,    p.    304. 
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The   acted  draiaa  fs-iled  to   fulfil   its   vocation;    it 

did  not  afford  a  reflection  and  criticisra  of   life.      "The   dra^na," 
1 

sa,3'-s  Horne--and  his  remark  applies   equally  '.veil    to    the   genera- 

■:ion  "before  hi:.i--" should  "be    the   concentrated  spirit   of   the   age. 
The   Stage   should   oe   the  liiirror   over  which   every  varying   eraotion 
of   the  period  shovild  pass.      Yi/iia,t  is    the   Spirit   of   an  Age    as 
regards   the   Dra^^aa?      Certainly  the   theatrical   spirit  is   the 
most  vuidraiiiatic   t'lat   can  he.      Stage-plays   are   not   of  necessity 
dramas,    and  more   truly  drainatic   elements  nay  he   found   in  the 
novelist's  v/ork   than  in   the    theatrical  ".Ti ter '.-.  "      Similarly 
the    stage   of  B2/-ron's    time   did  not  reflect    the   "varying  emotions 
of   the  period."      At  a   time   of  general   social  distress,   rfhan    the 
Tories  v'ere   sowing   the  v^rind  to  reap    the  v/hirlv/ind  of  lc32, 
\7ith  agita,tion   caused  hy   the  Union,    hy  legislation  against 
Roman  Ca^tholics,   hy    bhe    economic   revolution  and  labour   unrest, 
h--  a  restrict-d  and  unfair   suffrage   and   system  of  representa- 
tion,  hy  the  "burden  of  years   of  war-taxes,   hy  the   spectacle 
of  2;Tcipoleon   dominating  Eurcope   and   threatening    to    engulf  Engla-nd-* 
at   such  a  time   the   theatre   offered  German   sentimentality, 
"French  flippanc;'-,  and  native   sensationalism.      One   looks   in  vain 
for   that   sense   of  national  pride    a:'id  po'.rer  v/hich  diffuses   it- 
self  through   the  Elizabethan  drsana.      The   sense   v/as  not  v/anting 
in  England,   hiit   it   found  expression  in   the  Wc.'.verly  Hovels   and 
in   the   Sonnets   dedicated  _to   ITational   Independence   e-nd  Liberty. 
In   it    the   theatre  had  no   share.      Uot   that   signs  of  imrrrovement 
were   la-cking.      Tlie    typical   stage-pla.^rs    ca,rried  vrifh    them  the 
seeds   of  their   own  destruction,    a.s  v/iien  Lev;is   is   found  pai'o- 


.     COo. 
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dying  his   ov.-n   style,    or  vfn.en  a  farce   atJ-oears  called  The   Sorx-'o\75^ 

1 
PX  K§3iAsS1»    9S-  ^°Z2.i    Liquor    and  Lunac".      Extrer.ias  "bring   tli.ei:: 

ov:n  cure,    and  vflien   to  the  natural  reaction   there   is   added  thi- 

tenporary  revival   of   the  poetic   drama  and   the  high  and   ssrio.us 

conception   of   the  mission  of   the   drazaatist   taken  "by  men  lilce 

Byron^    Coleridge,    and  2;Iilman,   v;e  have    the   explanation  of   the 

elevation   of   the   stage   from  perhaps    the   Icrest  level  reached 

in  its  history. 

The   experinente  in  drai-atic   composition  made  "by   the 
poets   of   the   age,   while  hu.t   a  small   ap-oendage    to    the   great 
body  of  romantic   poetry,    are  more   nearly  in    touch  ":rith   the    time- 
spirit   and  more   nearly  v;orthy  of   the   tradition?,   of   the  past. 
A  nuifusr   of  characteristics  hoth  as    to    ?uhstojice    and  technique 
stand  out   clearly. 

"Tliere   is,"   ra'ote  Home    (p.    313),    "manifestly   the 
strongest    tendejicjr  in   the  present  age   to  he   dramatic.    *****    To 
go  hack  no   furtlier    than  3-T;'on,    Southei",    Shelle;-,    Coleridge, 
the   list   includes   aDaiiOr. t   every  author   eminent   in  works   of  imagi- 
nation and  invention."      Tliis   is   the  first  point   to  he  noticed 
ahoiit   the   drama  of    th^i  Romantic  period.      Every  one   of   the 
great  poets   of    bhe    time  made   one   or  Biore   essays   in  draiaatic 
co?uposition. 

In   this  "whole  group   of  plaj's   there  is  found,   hroa.d.ly 
speaking,    some   aspect  or   other   of  revolutionary  thought.      The 
demand  for  lihertry   was   sweeping  over  Europe;    the   same  movement 
that   culrainated   in  .England  in   the  reform  Bill  was   at    the  hot  torn 
of   the   long   struggle   for   a  constitutional  Spain,    a  free   Greece, 
and    a  free   a.nd  unit-:^d  Italy.       uiif    aspiration   is   reflected  in 
1.    aenest  IX,    318. 
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Souths:/ 's  V/at   Tyler,    in  Croly's   Catiline,    and  in  other  plays; 
and  espeoial3.y  in   those   of  Lord  Byron.      It  is   significant  of 
his  hroadness   of  vision   that   in  ilarino   Pali er o^  he  -undertoolc   to 
present   in  draiAatic   form  the  yearnings   of  an  entire  people   for 
lihertZ'-.      Por   the  most  part   the  plays   considered  in  this   chap- 
ter  assert    the   independence   of   the   individual.      Tliis   is   seen, 
■"ith    the   crudeness   ali-iost  of  a  philosophic   lor-iula,    in  C-odwin's 
dranas;    it  permeates    the   earljf  atttiiupts    of  Y.''ords''-Tor th,    Cole- 
ridge,   a,nd   Southey;    it  receives    supreme   artistic   expression 
in  Tlie   Cenci   of   Shelle3r.      Pushed   to   an   extreme   it  resulted  in 
the    crude   license   of  Tixe_  ^•ls_terio_us_  ?-;0_the_r,    and,    "fhen  suhjected 
to   a.L-tistic   control,    in   that  philosophic   defiance    trnd   trust   in 
th'3    self-sufficiency  of   the  huxian  intellect  v/hich  is    the   cen- 
tral  theme   of  Ilanfred  and  Cain.      Revolutionary  tliouslit,    de- 
riving  from   the   J<'rench  materia^lists,    is   the   foundation  of   the 
■most    t:/pica,l  poetr;,'-  of   the   ac"e--Tlie  Prelude,    Childe  Harold, 
Prorae  theus  Unhound- -is    the  primary .  inspiration   of  theooetic 
drsiiia". 

Tliis  leads   to   a   second  point.      Interest   in  the    s  Gi.-ufr- 
,'^le   of   the  peoples  for   freedom  and   social   oetterment  makes   for 
a   choice   of  historical   suhjects.      This    is   especially  apparent 
in  B^a-on;    "out   it   caused  Scott    to    di'anatise   suhjects   from  Scot- 
tish history,    and  in  varying  degree    it   influenced  Landor, 
Soutliey,    Shelle;?-,    Keats,   llilmcai,    Wilson,    Croly,  and  others. 
This   choice   of    themes  v;as   of   course   furthered  hy  the   tradi- 
tions  of   the  English   chronicle  play.      It:.lian   suhjects  v/ere 
very  popular,    partly  oeccxuse   of   the   example   of  many  Elizahethan 
pla^^s,    partly   oecauss  Ita.ly  ivas    the   ahods   of    the   chief  of  liv- 
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tiie   countrj'-,    to   v/Mcli  Byron,    Sliall  ,    ,  yi,   Qroly,    proctsr, 

and  others   of   the    time   succiiai'bed,    and    bo   v/hicli  at  a  later   date 
Lando/.',   Brovming,    S'/inlDurne   and  many  more  have  paid  their    trio- 
uttt   of  praise. 

The  poetic   treatment  of  historic   thenes   is   in  accord 
\Tith   the  revival   of  interest   in   the  Middle  Agts,    ",.hich  is   so 
striking  a,   "note"   of   the    time.      Roraanticism  is   all-pov/erful. 
Tlie   domestic    themes    that  had  "been   employed  in  a  nniifoer   of  pla,ys 
during    the  preceding   centur^r  -vere    quite   ignored.      I'Tone   of   the 
poets    turned  to   ordinar3'-,    daily  modern  life   fo;-.-    thu   suhjecbs 
of   their   plays.      Tlius   it  happens   that    the  poetic   drama,    though 
more   serious    than   the   stage -pla.ys,   v/as   alr.iost   equally  removed 
from  life; -it  reflected,    inadequately,   hut  not   distortedly, 
th3    thought  and  aspirations   of   the   age,   but  it  did  not  afford 
a  criticism  of   the   life   of    the   people.      It  v/as   as   fer   r'^m^oved 
as   possible   from  realism. 

This   is   due,    apart  from   the  general   tendency  of   the 
time,    bo    the   facts    that    the   authors   of.  these   pla3/s  -./ere  poets 
in   the   first  place,    and  only   secondarily  drainatists.  The   tre- 
mendous   outburst   of  l;rric  poetry,    intense   in   its   individual- 
ism,   stunted   the   gro'./th  of  the   drama.      Hardly  a  poet  of   the 
time  had   the   objectivity  and  aloofness   requisite   for    the  pro- 
duction of  great   drama.      Tliis  personal   and  lyric   element,    very 
noticeable   in  HyTon^s  plays   and  of  frequent   occurrence   else- 
v.here,    accounts   for    the   chief   difference  bet^./een   the   attitude 
of   the  romantic   dramatists   and  that   of   their   Ii!liz3.betha,n  breth- 
ren.     Tliere   is   a  s-absti  tution  of   spiritual   for    external   action, 
an  increasing   in. merest   in   the  psychology  of   situation,    a  grooving 
inattention    tn      c,--   nlot,    a  ne"./   a,nd    (judging  by  old   standards) 


disproportionate   insistance  upon  mo'oivs.      This   is   illustrated 
Id:/  J-iiss  Saillie,    Coleridgs,    s:nd   others;    and  especially  "by 
•'^  '   '-■•      It  reaches   its   clinax  in  Brovming's   dramas.      In  Luria, 
for   exaaaple,  there   is   a  minute   exaiuination  and  revelation  of 
every   thought  and  inpulse  froia   the  nior^ent   of  its  birth,    and 
this,    not  only  in    the   charaxter   of   the  protagonist  Tout   in   the 
character   of   ei.ch  lesser  person  as  his   or  her   actions   affect 
the   significance   of   the   spiritual  motive    ..'hich  is  behind   the 
jier  e   ac  t . 

The   individualisin,    ronanticism,    a.nd  l^a-ism  of    Ui^c^ 
plays   are   all   subording.te    to    their   idealism.      The    escape  fiOi.i 
the  v/orld   of  reality,    resulting;   in   the    selection   of   themes 
often  far   removed  froi-i  coimaon  syiapathy  and  interest,    is   a  de- 
fact  ii'jlaerent   in    the  great   inspiration  of    the  period--its   ideal- 
ism,  \7hether   expressed  in  V/ord-Sv/or thian  nature- worship,    or 
Shelleyan  imaginings   of  a  golden  age,    or   in  Byron's  practice.! 
encouragement   and  aid  exoended   to   actua,l  revolutionaries. 
IProra  this    id.ealisia  comes   directly  on.^   of   the  great   defects   of 
the  romantic   draiaa — its   absolute   lack  of  humour.      In   this 
respect   Shelley  is    tj'pical.       "Humour,"    it  has  been  v.-ell   saiil, 
"is    t'li-c   joyftil  acccptaiic-;    of  hu^ian  iriperf  ections.  "      Such  ac- 
ceptance  is   never    characteristic   of   the  refox-mer   and  revolu- 
tionary zealot.      Humou:"  is   always    the  possession  of    the   con- 
servative  element,    v;hich   seeks   in  it  a  v/eapon  against    the   en- 

croacnjiient  of  ne-.-  ideas.      Tlie  humoLir   of  Berroo   s.nd  Don  Juan   and 

1 
-Pvion'd  matchless   lettt-jrs   is   entirely  lacking   in  his  plays; 

there   is   not   a  trace . of   it  in   the   dramas   of   Coleridge   and   Shel- 
ley;   even  Lamb   left   it  behind  him,    save   in  feeble   imitation 

1.    Tn.ere   is  but  one   chciracter  in    one  -.hole  group   of  plays   in-    , 
tended   to  be  huraorous    (Idenstein   in  V/erner)    and   that  is   a 
com-olete   failure 
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of  Shakespeare,    when  he  v/rote  his   dramas. 

Tilers   were   severa,!   experiiients    along   different  lines 
of   draaaatic    theory  made    03'"   some   of   these  v^Titers.      Lliss  Bail- 
lie's   design    to   illus  fci-ate    the   various  passions   in  a  sei'ies    of 
plo.ys   v.-G,    the    th-ought,    quite   original.      Byron  attempted    to 
foiind  a,   "national   drama"    on   the  ¥'rench  and  Italian  model   anc 
oroke   away  from  English    tradition.      Shelley's   desire  was    to 
adapt    the   Eli:;a'bethan  model   to    the  requirements   of   the  present 
day.      Scott   and   others  planned  a  compromise    oet'.veen  poetry 
and   the    stage.      Of   all   these    theories   Shelley's  was   the   only 
one   which  resulted  in  a  draiaa  of  first  ra,nk;   had  he  lived,    it 
is   not   easy   to    set   a  lim.it   to  v/hat  he  m.ight  have   acco: iplishad 
in  ;l'3S  boring   the   English  draiaa   to    tlie   dignit:,'  of   its  herita.ge. 
This  preoccupation  v/ith  draLiaturgic    theory  '.Vcis   accom.panied  "by 
almost   utter   laclc  of   experience   of   stage-craft  a,nd  knowledge 
of   technique.      The  vrriters   of   the  romantic   dramas  v.-ere   ama- 
teurs.     ■'-Tence    tlieir    enthusiasm--partly   the    zeal  of   t}ie   neo- 
phyte--for  nev;   theories.      Hence   their   openness    to   influences-- 
the  Sliaaloethan  revival,    the   school   of    terror,    the   rohber  play, 
and  what  not.      Hence    the   frequently  faulty  constriiction  of 
their   plays.      Byron   is   a  case   in  point.      In   chapter   IV  I    shall 
tr3'-   to   shov;  in  detail   that    the  partia,l  failure   of  his    draiviatic 
exercises    is   due   largely."   to   lack  of  purely   technical   training. 
He   and  his   fellow  vrriters  v:ere  further  hajupered  hy   that   devo- 
tion  to   introspection  and  philosophy  -viiiich  I  he,ve   noted  as   one 
of   the   characteristics    of   th=;Se    dramas.      Tliis  played  havoc 
with  the   structLire   of  ma,ny  of   their  pieces.      Tlie   action  is 
halted   through  long   dialogues   and  soliloquies  while    the  nicc;- 
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ties    of  motive   are   discusBbd.      Alinosb  alv:ays    fiib   interest   oi 
tile  post   is   ooviously  in    tlae   sentinents  more    thein  in    tlie  plot. 

Byron's   drar.ias   can   oe  understood  properlj  only  if 
they  are  placed  in   their   true  light  v/ith  regard    to    the   oticr 
Tilays   of  the  period.      They  are    closet   dramas,    never    intended 
for   the   ste.ge;    they  are  written   in  accordance  with   a   special 
theory  of   drajaatic   art;    they  express   a  revolt  from  contemporary 
fashions;    they  a,re   concerned  vnth.   the   effect  of   situation   on 
character   ra,ther   than  '..-ith   the   course   of   external  incident; 
they  are    the  v/orlc  of  a    lan  \iho  v/as  poet  first   a,nd  dramatist 
only  secondarily;    they  sho"/  a  laci:  of    technical   equipment; 
in   them  are   found    traces   of  various   cir.d   divergent   influences. 
iPar   from  standing   alone   as   a  group   of  isolated  phenomena   they 
are  part  of   the  genera,l  history  of   the  English  draiaa.      To   all 
their   characteristics  parallels   can  "oe  found  in  other   draiaatic 
attempts   and  experiments    of   the    time.      ?/i  th   one    exception. 
Tlie   special   form  v/hich  B^ja-on's   dramaturgic   theory  and  effort 
to   reform   the   drama   took  v/as    the   creation  of   a   "regular"    drama, 
■vvith  strict   attention    to    the   three  vaiitiis.      To    this   funda- 
mental  characteristic   of   the  B;rronic   Drama  a  separate   chapter 
nixxst  "be   devoted. 


CHAPTER   TWO 
B^OII  AlTD   HIE    DRAI/J\TIC   UI3ITIEG. 


The    three   unities   are   typical    of   the   entire 
pseudo- classi  cal    dramatic    code.         '"here   they  are   present 
the    other  rules   are    certain  to   be   observed,    and   their  ab- 
sence   is   a    negation  of   the    strictest    regularity.         They 
embody  the    system.         The    chief    rules  vjhi  ch  go    to    make   up 
this   system  are: 

(1)  The   unities  of   time,    place,    o,nd   action. 

(2)  "Qreatnees;"    the   protagonist    and  other  lead- 
ing   d-iaracterc  must   be   people    of   rank. 

(3)  There   must   be    no    intermingling  of   the 
genres,    i.e.,    no    comic  scenes,    or  fools   and 
clowns,    may  be   introduced  into    tragedy. 

(4.)    Poetic   justice    must    be    strictly   observed. 
BjTon  accepted  of  his   own  volition  the   bonds   of    regularity, 
and   in  the   plays    constructed   according   to    rule  he   followed, 
alnaost   without    swerving,    the    entire    code.         The   most    notice- 
able  aspect    of   this   obedience,    and   that   which   was    in  sharp- 
est   contrast   to    the   methods   of   the    contemporary  English 
stage,    was  his   submission  to   the    shackles   of    the   unities. 
Since    this   is    so,    detailed   study  of   the    causes   of  his   ad- 
herence   to    the   unities   will    carry  with   it   an  explc.nation 
of   his   ticceptance   of   the   other   rules  of   the    "classical" 
drama.         An  outline    of    the  ..istory  of   the    unities   is    nec- 
essary  in  order   to   get    the   proper   perspective   and  to   estah- 
lish  the   basis  for   an  inquiry   into    the    sources  v^ence 

Byron  derived  his   theories.         The    course   of    criticism  in 
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Greece    and  Italy   shall    be    dealt    with   briefly;    in  France 
and  England,    especially  during    the   later  period,    with    soir.e 
detail.         The    controversy  has   always    centered   around   the 
minor  unities, 

"Nobody  seriously   questions,"    says  Professor 
Lounsbury,-'- "the   propriety   of    the    rule   requirin^^   unity  of 
action."  Ihere   have   been,    however,    wide    differences  of 

opinion  as   to    what    this   essential    unity   is.         The   princi- 
ple   that   underlies  the   doctrine   is,    in  the   last   analysis, 
that   which    controls   all    artistic   creation,    the   law  of   se- 
lection.        In  life    all    circumstances,    the    vital    and   the 
trivial   alike,    meet,    as    it   were,    upon   com  ron  ground.         In 
art    there   is   a  rejection  of    the    non-essential    with    conse- 
quent   emphasis   on  the   significant.         Hot   that   there   must 
be    barrenness    of   detail    and  lack  of   variety,    but   there 
must   be    due    subordination  of   ephemeral   peculiarities   to 
eternal    universalities.         There   must   be    nn    blurring    of 
the    central    effect.         In  a  very   riot   of    colour,    a  picture 
of   Turner's   or   a  play   of   Chakespeare '  s,    there   is   unity,    a 
unity   in   complexity.         In  the    drama  tiAs  may  be   arrived 
at    through   emphasis   on  one   ;r:otive,    or  on  the    central    situa- 
tion,   or  on  the    strer^jth  of   one   passion;    or  attention  may 
be   focusefi,    through    conflicting  motives   and  passions,      on 
the   prota,'ionist.         It   is   possible,    especially  in  love- 
tragedy,    for   two    characters    to    share   the    central    interest. 
Romeo    and   Jul  let   and  Th_e   Piccolomini    nre   exaniples.         In 


1.      T.    R.    Lounsbury,    Ghakespeare   as   a  "Hramati  c   .\rtist, 
New  York,    Charles   r^cfibner's   Sons,"  1901,    p. 11. 
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Macbeth   the   ties   that    bind  together   the   ^rota>ioni9ts   are 
those    of   ambition  and    crime   rather   than  of   love.         In  the 
Byronic   drarra  the   interest    is  generally  fixed  on  one    pro- 
tagonist.        The   Two   Fcscari.    in  :naiich   the    attention   is 
divided  between  father   and   son,    is  an  exception.         In 
Sardanapalus   the    insertion  of   the   love-motive    causes   the 
character  of  I'yrrha  to    assume   an  importance   equal    a.lmost 
to   that   of  her  lover.         In  all   Eyron's  plays   the   y-^otive 
is  undivided.         Tliere    is,    however,    a  narro'wer,    technical 
aspect    in  which    the   unity  of   action  must   be    interpreted. 
Of   this  Professor  I'er  writes,      "The   unity  of   action  is 
proved   to   be    valid   when  the   exits   and  entrances   explain 
and   justify  themselves,    lAhen  each    successive  grouping   of 
the    dramatis    personae    is    seen  to    follow  naturally  out   of 
what   v/ent   before,    ^vhen  there    is   no   break   in  the  middle    of 
the    act,    to    introduce    new  action  and  a   cliange   of   interest." 
But   aesthetically  the    unity   of   action  is   of   broader   im- 
port,   and    -hether   it   be    called   the   Toral   Unity,    or   the 
Unity  of   Action,    of   Appeal,    of   design,    of   Effect,    of   Im- 
pression,   or  of   Interest,    it   is    in  the   end   the   Unity  of 
Art.         "Every  work  of   art   ought    to   leave    a   direct   and 
simple    impression,    wid  di   it    cannot  make   without   a    con- 
centration upon  its   theme    and  wi  tiiout   a  rigorous   exclu- 
sion of   all    non-essentials."    *-        This   is    "the   Unity  of 
Tjlidtiael    Angelo,  "    "the   purgation  of   all    superfluities." 

1.  "^    P.    Ker,    .Essays   of   Dryde n.  Oxford,    The    Clarendon  Press, 
1900,    T,     xxxix, 

2.  Brander  I.!atthews,    A  Study  of   the   Drama.    Boston,    Hou^ihton, 
Mifflin  and   Co.,    1910,    p.  277-8. 

3.  L.G.Friedland,    "The   Dramatic  Unities   in  .^-.r^land,  " 
Jour^    En^,    and  '"erm.    Phil .    X,    A66. 


Its    essential    trutli    is  proved  by  the   fact    that,    as 
Professor  Llatthews   says    (p.  279),    "it  has    imposed   itself 
upon  all    the  greater  draiaatists,    whether  Ire.ek  or  English, 
?renci'i   or  ocandinavian.      It    is   the   only  one   of   the    three 
whi  di    is    now  accepted   as   imperative   beyond   all    question; 
and   it    is    tlie   only  one   tne    acceptance    of   which  by  the 
dramati  c.poet    is    every'A'here    to  his   abidin^^    advanta^je." 
In  the   remainder  of   this    di^Apter   the   acceptance   of 
this   primary  and  essential    unity  is   assumed,    and   the 
inquiry  is    centered  upon  the   minor  unities   of    time   and 
place. 

Aristotle's   responsibility  for   the   doctrine   of 
the   unities  has  frequently  been  misrepresented  and  exag- 
gerated.        In  his   state'Tient   as   to   unity  of   plot  he    is 
perfectly  definite,    and  his  formulation  of    the   doctrine 
has   been  generally  received,    though  with   varying   de- 
grees  of   latitude.  Only  once    does   he    speak  of   the 
second  unity:       "Trr^gedy  endeavors,    as  far   as   possible, 
to    confine    itself    to   a  single   revolution  of   the    sun,    or 
but   slightly  to   exceed  this  limit."   ~        Tlie   third  unity 
is    not   mentioned  by  Aristotle   at   all.        His   unity  is 
rather   the    "Continuity"    demanded  by  the   "reek   drama, 
■which,    since    the    action  began  immediately  before   the 

catastrophe,    allowed   no   time   for   episode   or   sub-plot, 

3 

for    diange    of    scene   or  length   of    time.'         Aristotle   formu- 
lated  rather  obscurely  a   statement    derived  from  observa- 

1.  Poejiics   vii,    3   and   6;    viii,    i,    2,    and  4,    S.H.Butdier, 
'^i sTo*tl e '  3   Tneory  _oL.^li^y_  n-nd_ '^i ne_  Ari^   Lo ndo  n, 
llacmillan  and  Co.  ,  T898,    p731   f. 

2.  Ibid.    V,    4,    p.  33. 

3.  R.G.Moulton,    The   Ancient    Classical    Drama,    Oxford,    The 
Clarendon  Press,    1900,    p.  124   f. 


tion  of   particular  plays.         In  thera   the   physical    structure 
of    the   theatre,    the   exigencies  of   situation,    and   the   pres- 
ence  of   a    diarus,    required  a   certain  limitation  of   time 
a.nj   place,    vj}iidi    the    dxaracter   of    the   plays   themselves 
helped  to   enforce.         This   fact,    disregarded  by  many  de- 
fenders  of    the    unities,    was    insisted  upon  by  Lessing. 
"Die  Siriieit    der  Handlung   war  das   erste    drmnati  sche   Ge- 
setz   der   Alten;    die   3inheit    der   Zeit   und   die   Einheit    des 
Ortes   waren  frleichsam  nur  Folgen  aus    jener.  "    ■^        Even 
this   overstates   the    case,    for   not   only  was   the   x^assa'^e 
of    time    during    the    choruses   purely  ideal,    but   in  some 
plays   there    is   palpable    disregard   of   the   minor  unities. 
So   far  as  he   established  a  rule    Aristotle    did  so    induct- 
ively and  empirically  from  a  limited   number   of    cases. 

The   unities   in  the   Greek   drama,    then,    grev;  up 
from  the    nature    of   the   plays,     not   their    nature   from  the 
unities.         The   situation  is    different    in  "enecan  tragedy. 
Constructed  in  imitation  of   the   Greek,    it   observes   nar- 
rowly the   unities  of   time   and  place,    thou,";h,    with   the 
dismissal    of   the    diorus   at    the   end  of   each   act,    the 
diief   end  for   which   they  existed   disappeared.         Thus 
they  became    a   convention.         With   the    decay  of    culture   and 
the    darken!  r\3    of   the    iLiddle    .Vges,    literary  theory  vi'as   for- 
gotten and   nothin^i'    is   heard   of   the   unities   until    the   early 
Italian  Renascence. 

The    three    steps    in  the   formulation  of   the    doctrine 


1.      Hamburgisdie   Sramaturgi  g,    S&mmtliciie   GdiriftejT,    herausg 
von  K.    L a ciima nn,    Leipzig,    1854,    Ylf'  193. 


are   summarized   by  Professor  Vatthews    (p. 283).     "The   unity 
of   action  vrjs   proclaimed   by  Aristotle;    the   unity  of    time 
was   elaborated   into    a   rule   from  one   of   Aristotle's    casual 
statements;    and   the   unity  of   place   was   deduced  by  Italian 
critics   from  the   unity  of    time."        Professor  opingarn 
and  others  have   told  of   the    dex'-elopraent   of    Italian  theoriz- 
ing from. the   earliest    references   to    the    subject   by 
Trissino    (circa  1529)    and  Giraldi    Cintio    (circa  1543), 
throuj^    the    commentaries   of  m.inor    critics,    to    the   first   ap- 
proach   to   the    doctrine    of   the   unity  of    nlace,    made   by 

1 
Scaliger   in  1561.  To   Scaliger  especially  is    due   the 

notion  of   "verisimilitude"   ^    of    which    so   much  has   been  made 
by  later    critics,    but   \^-ii  ch  apparently  had   not    influenced 
the   Greek  dramatists   at   all.         The   third  unity  was  first 

formulated   by  Castelvetro,    v^iose    "theory  of   the    drama  was 

4 
based  entirely  upon  the    notion  of    stage    representation," 

a  view  which  made   for  a   narrow  interpretation  and  ri*^id 

enforcement   of    dramatic  lavi^s.        lie   was,    says  Professor 

Spingarn  (p.lOO),    "not  merely  the  first    to   formulate   the 

unities   in  their   definitive   form,    but   he   v.'as   also    the 

first   to    insist   upon  them  as    inviolable   laws   of   the    drama." 

From  Italy   the    doctrine    spread  quickly  to  "^^rance^ 

1.  See    J. ^.Spir^arn,    Literary  Criticism  of   the   Renaissance, 
New  York,    The   IJacmillan  Co.  ,    1899,    p.  89-101;    Friedland, 
p.  59-66;    a.    Gregory  Smith,    Elizabethan   Critical  Essays, 
Oxford,    The    Clarendon  Press,    1904,    I,    398. 

2.  Spingarn,    p.  96. 

3.  George   Saintsbury,    A  History  of    Criticism.    ^Tew  York, 
Dodd,    Mead  and   Co.,    1902,    11,76. 

4.  Spingarn,    p. 93   and    cf.    p. 72. 

5.  E.    Dannheisser,    "Zur  Geschidite   der  Elri-ieiten  in 
Prankreich,"    Zeit.    fran.  _S^adi.    Litt.    XIV,    1  f. 
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and  a  little   later   to  England.      Its   fortunes   in   the    two   coun- 
tries  v/ere   very  unlilce. 

The   neo-classic   seed  fell    in  France   on  ground 
that   was   well   prepared   to  receive   it.        The    influence   of 
the   Pleiade  had  been  for   twenty  years  exerted   in  the    direc- 
tion of    classical    imitations   by  Frencli  dramatists,    and 
the    result  had  been  the    sciiolastic  pieces   by  Jodelle,    Gar- 
nier,    and  other  early  Cenecans.         In  1572,    Jean  de   La 
Taille,    one   of    this  ^roup  of   dramatists,    formulated   the 
doctrine   of   the   unities   for   the    first   time    in  French: 
"11    faut    toujours    representer  I'histoire   ou  le    jeu   dans 
un  rnesme    jour,    en  un  mesme   temps,    et   en  un  mesme    lieu." 
The    immense   influence    of   Italian  thought   in  France,    to 
resist   which   there   was    no   tradition  of  native   trajt^^edy, 
aided  greatly  in  the    acceptance    of    the    doctrine.         Never- 
theless   the    continuance    of   the    native   tradition  in   comedy, 
together   with    the   3panish  influence,    #iich  i-^nored  pseudo- 
classical    theories,    is  expressed  in  the    drama  of   the  Hotel 
de   Bourgogne,    especially  in  the    tragi-comedies   of   Alexandre 
Hardy.         There    were   also  occasional    critics   v&io    questioned 
the   value   of    the   rules,    and   a   strong  protest  was   raised  by 
De  Laudun,    in  the    concluding    chapter   of  iiis   Art   Poetique 
(1598).  "        In  spite   of   the   license    in  practice,    the   temper 
of   the   Frend-i   people,     naturally  submissive   to   authority, 
and   the    strength   of   Italian  influence   both   made   for  par- 
tial   acceptance   of    the    rules.         Jean  de   La  Taille' s   ear- 
ly utterance   was,    apparently,    quite   forgotten,    and   the 

1.  Vial   and  Denise,    Idees   et   Doctri  nes  litteraires      du 
XVI 1^     si^cle,    Paris,    Delagrave,    1906",    p.  114,    no.e.    Cf. 
Vauqu"elTn*3^  la  Fresnaye,     Art   Po.et.i_iiS..    ^^.    line    255-8- 

2.  Quoted   by  Spin;;:;arn,    p.  209," 
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doctrine    as   received  in  the   seventeenth    century  derived 
directly  from  Italy.         The    year  1630,    v^en  Ghapelain 
published  his   Demonstration   de   la  Ref;le    des   vi  nj:;t-quatre 
heures.    is   usually  (jiven  as    the    date   of    the   absolute   ac- 
ceptance  of   the    doctrine.         As   a  matter  of   fact,  it  was 
a  thing   of    slow  (3rowth  and   resulted  as  much   from  the 
practical    requirements   of   the    theatre   as  from  pedantic 
theories.        At   the    commencement   of   the    seventeenth    cen- 
tury the   ^rendi   sta^je   had,    so    to    speak,    worn  out   its 
traditional    properties.         The   Mediaeval    settirg  had  been 
a  Ions   row  of    scenes,    erected  upon  the    same   boards   at   the 
same    time,    from  one    to    anotlier  of   whicl-i   the    action  moved 
in  due    order   as   the   performance   progressed.         Of   sudi   a 

settir^   an  admirable    illustration  is  ;^iven  by  Petite    de 

1  2 

Juleville.  Rigal      notes   that   at   Valenciennes   in  1547 

"onze   lieux  diffe'rents   etaient   figure's   sur  la  scene,  " 
though    "le   plus   souvent,    il    devait   etre   possible    de    se 
contenter   de    cinq  ou   six  'aansions."        A  method   so   un- 
sophisticated was    no   Ioniser   tolerable   to    spectators   who 
had  lost   the    ingenuousness  of   an  earlier  age.        They 
knew  that    tlie   Palace   of    the   High  Priest   and   the   mouth 
of  hell    were   further  apart   than  the    st;ige    represented 
them  to    be.         The    substitution  of   the   one    scene,    with   its 
accompaniment   of    a  limited  period  of   time,    viiiile    it   ac- 
corded  v;ith   neo- classic  theories,    was   therefore   a   con- 
cession to    the   popular   imagination,    and  was   vvel  corned   as 
a  jiieans   of   furthering   verisimilitude,    of   brirt^ing   the 

^-        Hist,    litt.    ic   la  T^ ranee   II,    416, 

2.        E.    lUgal,    Alexandre  jiardy,    Paris,    Hadiette   et    Gie, 
1889,    p.    170-Y. 


drama  nearer   to    the    nature   of   thirds.         Unfortunately 
the    incubus    of   authority  \vas    ready  to    suck  out   the   very 
vitality  whi  cli   the    change   had  manifested,         IDurin^-;   the 
first   decades    of    the    century  there    continued   to   be   pro- 
tests   against    the    rules,    and   as   late   as  1637   they  were 
satirized  by  Desmarets    in  Les   Visionnaires.  But   by  that 

time    the   battle  had  been  won.         '3iapelain  had   stated  the 
reasons   for  his   opinions   in  1630;    the   followin^^   year, 
in  the  Preface    to   Silvaaire.    I.'airet  had   argued   for   the 
unities   at   ^reat   length  and   in  1635  had  produced  Sophonisbe. 
the   first  French  tragedy   "regular"    in  the    strictest    sense. 
Corneille    ignored,    or   was   ignorant   of,    the   unities   vdien 
he   began  to    -vrite,    and  Le    Gid    (1635)    did   not    strictly   con- 
form to    them.         The   famous   "querelle    du    Ci d"    was   incited 
perhaps    as  much  by  jealousy  as   by  pedantry,    but   #iatever 

tlie    cause   the    result   was   a  victory  for  formalism.         The 

2 
authority  of   Richelieu,    the    edict   of   the    Academ;y,'   and  the 

surrender,    or   rather    compromise,    '"runj;   from  Oorneille, 
definitely  imposed  the   unities  upon  the   7rend:i    drama. 
Later   critics,    from  ")'Aubignac  to   "Dacier,     could   only  re- 
affirm the    dogmas  of   their  predecessors.         French   forma- 
lism   culminated  in  the    terse   precepts   of   Boileau,    such 
as    "Q,u'en  un  lieu,    qu'en  un  jour,    un  seul   fait   s'accompli.  "^ 
Tlie   final    test    of   the    value    of   the    unities,    or   of   what 
genius    could   effect    despite    such   restraint,    was  given  by 


1.  Dannheisser,    p.  74. 

2.  i.e.    Gh  ap  e  1  a  i  n  *  s  S  e.n  b  i  me  nt  s .    1638. 

3.  L'Art  -P^etique,    Til,    45. 
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Racine,    who,    while   obeying   then   strictly,    did  so    with 
easy  mactery,    and  iiianifested  an  absolute    control    over  his 
medium  of   expression.        The  great    cause   of  t:zis  success   is 
that   the    crises   which  are   portrayed   in  his   tragedies   are 
internal    and   spiritual;    the   protragonist   wrestles  with  his 
own  soul,     not   'J?ith   external    and  material   forces. 

The    authority  of   Eoileau   and   the    artistic   triumph 
of   Racine   are    responsible    for   the   blight    of   slavish    sub- 
mission to    the    unities   which  was  handed  on,    along   with   the 
other   rules,    to   the   7renc}i    theatre   of    the   ei^jhteenth    cen- 
tury.        The    classical    tradition  was    now  furnished  forth 
with  a  prophet   and   an  exemplar,    and   it    became   almost   a 
national   possession.         "In  Frankreich,  "    says  Schlegel, 
"beschrankt    si  oh  dieser  Sifer   nicht   bloss   auf   die   gelehrte 
Welt,    es    scheint   eine   allgemeine    Argelegeriheit   der    Nation 
zu   sein.         Jeder  Franzose,    der   sei  nen  Boileau  mit    der 
Muttei'railch   eingesogen  hat,    halt    sich  fiir   einen  gebornen 
Verfediter   der   dramatisdrien  Eiriheiten,    wie    seit   Heinridh 
dem  Achten  die   Konige   von  England   den  Titel   defensor  fidei 
fuhren.  "        Certainly  at    this   time    a   "Verfediter"   of   the 
opposite    side    was  liard    to   find.         The   hardening   and   nar- 
rowing  of   the    classicism  irlierited   from  the    seventeenth 
century  continued  until    three    years-  after   the   death  of 
Byron,    \vl-ien,    at    the    triimpet-blast   of   the   Preface    to   Crom- 
well,   the   outworn  edifice   of   tradition   came   tumbling    down. 

The    discussion  during   the    eighteenth    century  is 

1.      Dramat urg i sdtie   Vorle su r^'jen  17,    sammtli  che   Terke 

Herausg      von  Eduard  Boeckinii;,    Leipzig,    1846-7,    VI,    10. 


largely  a  repetition  of   old   arf^uraents,    with   this   differ- 
ence,   that   after   a  while   even   in  "France    there   were    some 
opponents   of    the    rules.        Pour   names   stand   out:      Voltaire 
and  Diderot   on  the    side   of   the   unities,    Marrnontel   and 
Houdart    de   La  Llotte   opposing    them. 

Voltaire's   principal    remarks   on  the   unities, 
called  forth   by  La  j,Iotte's   attack  upon  them,    are    contained 
in  the   Preface   to    the    edition  of    QSdipe,      published  in 
1730.         They  are   weak   and  lackin^^j    in  originality,     as   the 
following   excerpt   will    show.         "L' unite    de    lieu  est 
essentielle;    car  une    seule   action  ne   peut   se  passer  en 
plusieurs  lieux  a  la  fois.        Si   les  personnages   que    je 
vols   sont    a  Athenes   au  premier   acte,     corr..^ent   peuvent-ils 
se    trouver  en  Perse   au   second?"    etc.        La  Motte   testifies 
that   Voltaire's   observations   were    "polies   et  merae   obli,:^eantes 
par  les    egards  personnels,"    ^   but   he   replied   to   them  admira- 
bly in  his  Suite    des  Reflexions   sur  la  tra^iedie.    ou  I'on 
re  pond  a  M.    de   Voltaire    (1730),    and   in  other   places.        His 
views   are    conveniently   collected   together   by  Vial    and 
Denise      and   need   not   be    quoted  here.        He   attacks    very  di- 
rectly the   plea  of   vrai semblance   and  the   other   sophistries 
employed  by  defenders   of    the    rules.        7or  the    three   formal 
unities  he   would   substitute   the    "Unity  of   Interest,"    thus 
foreshadowing   the   romantic  point   of   view.         Voltaire   did 
not   reply   directly  to    La  Motte,    but   he    remained   stubbornly 
a  defensor   f idei.         Thus,    in  the    Di scours   sur  la  Tr;agedie 
prefixed   to  Brutus    (1731),    he   admits   that   the   modern  sta^e 

^'      (JEluvres  _CojTOl(^te^,    ed.    Louis   :,'oland,  PariSi,CJarnier  F":^3re 

Li,'  48-52. 
2.      ^.'^oland,    II.    ''.7,    note   1. 
3'      I de'e 3   Gt   Doctrinepp    du  XVIIIe   Siecle,    Paris,    Delasjrave, 

p.  174-6.  '     "^    -^^  ~ 
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may  be    some-v^at   more   lax  than  the   '^reek  in  the   matter  of 
violent   action  and   the    appearance   of   more    than  three 
actors   upon  the    sta^e,         "II    n^en  est   pas   des  regies    de 
la  bienseance,    toujours   un  peu  arbitraires,    coirmie    des   regies 
fondame  ntale  s   du   tiieatre,    qui    so  nt   les    trois   unites."      If 
the    dramatist    disregards    them,    however,    "c'est   parcequ'il 
n'aurait   pas   eu  I'adresse    de   la   resserrer   dans  I'espace 
de    trois   heures  et   dans  1*  enceinte    d'un  palais,     comme   I'exige 
la  vraisemblance. "  He   was   equally  positive   later  in 

life.        In  the  Remarque s   sur  les   Discours   de    Corneille  he 
writes,    "Lamotte,    homme    de   beaucoup   d' esprit   et   de    talent, 
mais  hoTjne   a  paradoxes,    a  ecrit    de    nos    jours    contre    ces 

trois   unites.        Tais    cette  heresie   en  litterature    n' a  pas 

2 

fait   fortune.  "  He    now  admits,    however,    a   certain  laxity 

in  the   unity  of  place    since    the    construction  of  modern 
theatres    does   not   admit   presenting-    several    places   upon 
the    scene   at   once.         Such   a  remark   shows   the    ironical    wind- 
ipgs   v'diich  occur   in  the    current   of    critical    thought,    since 
it   was   to   avoid  precisely  such   an  arrar^ement   that   the 
■French   stafje   adopted   the   unity  of   place.         In  the   Remarque s 
sur  le    Cid  Voltaire    writes:    "Cette   unite    ne    consiste   pas 
a  representer   toute   1' action  dans    un   cabinet,    dans   une 
ciiambre,    mais   dans  plusieurs  endroits    contigues   que   I'oeil 
puisse    apercevoir  sans   peine."  This,    as  will    be    seen, 

is   much    the    same   view  as    that   of   Dryden. 


1.  lloland,    II,    319. 

2.  Ibid.    XXXII,    347,    and    cf.    366. 

3.  IbTd.    yJCXI,    212,     and    cf.    328. 
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In  his  plays   Voltaire    showed  the   influence   of 
the   English    stage    in  the    employment    of   the    superna.tural 
and   in  the    increased   amount   of   action;    but   he    conformed 
to   most   articles   of   the    classical    code,    among   them  that 
of   the   unities.        Frequently,    however,    he  preserves  them 
only  by  a  sort   of   specious   deceit   Vnich    consists   in  sayi  rv^- 
nothing   about    the    course   of   time    and   tacitly  assuming 
that   a  series   of   events,    of  monstrously  improbable  ler^th, 
has   taken  place   within  twenty-four  hours.        In  his 
critique   of   Me rope,      Lessir^   exposes   the   absurdities  of 
thus   artificially   compressius   the   time   of   the   action. 
"Anstatt    der  ZUriheit   des   Tages   sclioben  sie    die   Eiriheit 
der  Dauer  unter;    und   eine   gewisse    Zeit    in  der  man  von 
keinem  Aufgehen  und  Untergehen  der  Sonne  h,6rte^in  der 
niemand   zu  Bette  ging,    wenigstens    nicht   ofterer   als    einmals 
zu   Bette  ging,    mbdite    sich    docl-i    sonst    nodi    so    viel   und 
manclierley  darinn  eraugnen,    liessen  sie   fiir  Einen  Tag 
gelten.  "^ 

Diderot's   views   were   at   once   less    doctrinaire 
and  less    consistent   than  those  of   Voltaire.        They  are 
found  in  the   Premier  Entretien  between  "Dorval   et    )>foi" 


dialogue  Dorval  remarks,  (p.  88)  "Je  serais  fache  d*  avoir 
pris  quelque  license  contraires  a  ces  principes  generaux 
de    1 'unite    de    temps   et    de   1 'unite    d' action;    et    je   pense 

qu'on   ne   peut    etre    trop   severe    sur   I'unite    de   lieu.        Sans 

1.  11  ajnbu rg i s  di c    Dr ama t u rg i e .    No.  45    and  4C,    Sammtlidie 
Schriften.    VII,    194. 

2.  See   further,    L.  Koelher,  "Die  Eiriheiten  des   Ortes   und   der 
Zeit   in  den  'Prjiuerspielen  Voltaire's."    Zeit.  f  ran,  npradh. . 
Litt.x:>ciii,    i  f.  (VII~    07  f. 

3.  '"gEiTvre s    completes,    ed.    J.    Assezat,    Paris,    Garnier  Frares, 
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cette   unite,    la   conduite    d'une   piece   est   presque   toi^jours 
embaraBsee,    louche."        But  he   exclaimes,    "All!    si    nous 
avionB   des    theatres   ou   la   decoration  char^jeat    toutea   les 
fois    que   le   lieu   de   la  scene    doit    changer,"    and   explains 
tliis   by  asking   "Que    doit  penser   un  homnie   raisonnable, 
lorsQu'il    entend   des    courtisans,    qui    savent    si    bien  que 
les  murs    ont   des    oreilles,     conspirer    contre   leur   souverain 
dans   I'endroit   menje   ou   il    vient    de   les    consul ter   sur 
1' affaire   la  pous   importante,    sur   1' abdication  de  1 'Empire? 
Puisque   les  personnages   demeurent,    il    suppose   appareraent 
que    c' est   le   lieu   qui    s'en  va.  "        This   last   sentence   re- 
calls  a  famous    remark  of   Dryden's,    while   the   whole   passage 
anticipates  lleber's    objections    to   Sardanapalus.         In 
theorj',    then,    Diderot   was   torn  between  loyalty  to   the 
traditional    classicism  and   the    attraction  of   the    new 
tendency   towards  greater  freedom;    but   in  practice  he   was 
strict    in  his    conformity  to   the    rules. 

While   Voltaire    lived  his  plays   were   the  great 
support   of    classicism;    after  his   death  the   uninspired, 
imitative,    rigid   and   dreary  work  of   the    "regular"    drama- 
tists  prepared   the    way   of    romanticism   by  maki  r^-    classicism 
intolerable.         In  tliis   preparation  "a   small    but    noisy 
minority"    of  French    critics,    who   were    "disposed   to    look 
vath    disrespect   upon  the    traditions   of   tlie   French   sta^e," 
joined.         Typical   of    this  group  was   Louis   Sebastien 
liercier.         In  his  Du  Theatre,    ou   nouvel   Essai    sur  1 '  art 

1.    T.    R.    Lounsbury,    Shakespeare    and  Voltaire.     ITew  York, 
Qiarles   Scribner's   Sons,    1902,    p.    180. 
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draxnatJQue    (1773),    he   was   outspoken  in  his    condemnation 
of    narrov,'  obedience   to    rules.         He   disdainfully  brushes 
aside    the   unity  of   time,    while  his   view  of    the   unity  of 
place    is    that   of   Voltaire,    perhaps  more    liberally  expressed. 
"Elargissez   votre   scene,    pourvu   toutefois   que   le    point 
de    vue    ne   fuis  pas   a  une    distance    trop  ^loignee,    et   que 
le    changement    de    lieu    ne    se   fassa   que    dans  les  entr'actes, 
jamais   ailleurs.  "        With   regard   to   the   essential    unity 
Mercier  follows  La  Motte:      "Kais    il    est   une   unite    qu'il 
faut   respect   avec  scrupule,    et   dont   il    ne   faut    jamais 
s'ecarter;    c'est   I'unite'^   d'interet."  Several    articles 

on  subjects    connected   with   the    drama,     contributed   by 
iHarmontel    to    tlie  Lncyclopedie.    show  that   effort   towards   a 
larger   view  which  derives   from  the    influence    of   Diderot, 
an  ignorant    interest    in  the  English    theatre^characteristi  c 
of   the   followers   of   Voltaire,    and   an  underlying    sense   of 
superiority  to   any  foreign  model.         In  particular   the 
article    "Unites,"    contributed  to    the    supplement   of   1777, 
denies   the    need   of   rigorous    conformity  to    the    rules,    but 
at   the    same   time    denounces   the   license    of    the  English 

stage    7/here    one    sees    "des   anneos  e  coulees   dans   I'espace 

3 
de    trois  heures.  " 

During   the    closiiTg    years   of   the    classical    de- 
generacy  in  France,     coincident   with  tlie   full    expanse   of 
romanticism  in  :^iTgland,    the    influence    of   German  Criticism 
began  to   be   felt.         In  the   illuminating  pages   of   the 

1.  Vial   and  Denise   p.    284. 

2.  Lounsbury,    I.e.,    p.  336   f. 

3.  Vial      and   Denise,    p.  234. 


HamburgisGhe    rramaturgie      Lessing  had  published   (1767-8) 
the   firet    coraprehensi ve   forinulatiorx  of   thoce   principles 
of   art   which,    as   will    be   seen  presently,    had   been  already 
partially  expressed  in  Ergland  by  such   writers   as  Kurd. 
The   emphasis  laid  by  Lessing  upon  the   portrayal   of    char- 
acter was   a  healthy  reaction  from  the   barren  formalism 
of    the   French    stage.         "Die    strengste   Regelnassigkeit,  " 
he    says    (p.  19b),    "kann  den  kleinsten  li'ehler   in  den 
Charakteren   nicht   aufwiegen.  "        But   like   most   eighteenth 
century   critics,    even  Lessing    could   not   absolutely  dis- 
card  the    authority  of   tlie   rules.         "Es   ist    an  der  physischen 
Eiriheit   der   Zeit    nicht   genug;    es   muss   auch   die  moralische 
dazu   kommen,    deren  Verletzung   alien  •'jind   jeden  ercpfindlich 
ist,    anstatt   dass   die    Verletzung    der  erstern,    ob   sie 
gleich  meistens   eine   Unmogli  chkeit   involviret,    dennodi 
nid'it    imir.er   so    allgemein  anstossig    ist,    veil    diese 
Unmoglichkeit    vielen  unbekannt    bleiben  kann"    (p.l9l). 
Lessing   was   folloved   in  Germany  by  A.    "'.    von  r^chlegel, 
whose   lectures   on  dramatic   art   and  literature,'"   deliv- 
ered  in  1808,    had   much    influence    in  France.         They  of 
course    take    the    romantic  point   of   view  and   develop   at 
great   length,    in  the    seventeenth  lecture,    the   broad   in- 
terpretation of   the   unity  of   action.         The   minor  unities 
are    condemned.         Mme.    de   Stael   attended   the    course   and 
later  praised  Gchlegel  highly.*^        His  lectures  were 


1.  Sammtlidie    Schriften.    vol. VII.    Byron's   entire   i^^norance 
of   Gerr'ian  puts   a   detailed   examii  na.tion  of   the 
rramaturgie    without    the   lim.its    of    this    inquiry. 

2.  Sammtlicii^  J^_rlce,    vol.V  and   VI. 

•^-     .Pejlj-Mlemagne',    part   II,     chapter  7vXXI,    p.  365. 
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translated   by  Mme.    ITe  cker   de    r.a.ussure.      Line,    de   Stael 
echoes  his   words.  '        "C'est   lir^e    question  si   rebattue    que 
celle    des    trois   unitefi,    qu'on  n' ose   presque   pas   en 
reparler;    mais    de    ces   trois   unites    il    n'y  a  qu'une 
d' import  ante,     celle   de   1' action,    et   I'on  ne   peut    jamais 
considerer  lea   autres   que    corrjne    lui    etant    subordonnees. 
Or,    si   la   verite    de   1 'action  perd   a  la   necessite   puerile 
de    ne   pas    changer   de   lieu,    et   de    se    borner  a  vingt-quatre 
heures,    imposer    cette    necessite,    c'est   soumettre  le  genie 
dramatique   a  une   gene    dans   le   genre    de    celle   des   acrostisches 
gene    cui    sacrifie   le   fond   de    1 '  art   a  ca  f  orne.  " 

These    new  sentiments   are   warmly   recorranended  by 
Henri    Beyle    ("Stendhal")    in  his   Raci  ne   et   rhakespeare    (1022). 
"Toute   la  dispute   entre   Racine   et   Ghakspeare    se    reduit   a 
savoir   si,    en  observant   les   deux  unites   de   lieu   et    de    temps. 
on  peut   faire    des   pieces   qui    interessent    vivement   des 
f-pectateurs   du   dix-neuvieme    siecle.  *********  Je    dis   que 
1' observation  des   deux  unites****  *est  une  habitude 
profonderaent   enracinee********mais   je    dis    que    ces  unites 
ne    sont    nullement   necessaires  a  produire    1 'emotion  pro- 
fonde    et   le    veritable    effet    drair.atique.  "^        Tlien  follows 
an  argument    in  wlii  dh,    as  Professor  Ter  has   pointed  out, 
Eeyle    "translates   all    that    Johnson   says   of   tlae   unities, 
and   appropriates   it   as   the   manifesto   of   the    young   roman- 
tics."       Anyone   familiar   with    Johnson's  Pre  face   will   see 

1.  Ibid.,    part   II,     chapter   XV,    p.  185. 

2.  Ed.*  1823,    p.  11-12. 

3.  Walter  Raleigh,    Johnson  on  Shakespeare.    London,    Henry 
Prov;-de,  1911,    Introduction,    p.  24,     note. 


how   closely  his   points   are   followed,    as   vlien  Peyle    shows 
the    impossibility  of   even  twenty-four   hours   being   with 
literal   truth   represented  upon  the   sta^e,    or  \«he  n  he 
says,     (p.  20):    "II    est   impossible   que   vous   ne    conveniez 
pas   que   les    spectateurs    savent   bien  qu'ils    sont   au   theatre, 
et    qu'ils   assistent   a   la  representation  d'une    ouvrage   de 
I'art   et    non  pas   a  un  fait   vrai.  "        Compare    Johnson's 
cogent   remarks,    "The    truth  is   that    the    spectators    are   al- 
ways  in  their   senses,    and   kno'.v,    from  the   first   act   to   the 
last,    that    the    sta^e   is   only  a   stage,    and   that    the    players 
are    only  players.  "^        Thus   by  a   curious  literary   irony 
the    author  of   I  re  ne    becomes   the   precursor  of  Hernani. 

By  way  of    conclusion  to    this    survey  of  French 

criticism,    though   Victor  Hugo   lies   beyond   the   limit   af- 

o 

forded  by   Byron's  death,"'   some   sentences   nay  be    quoted 

from  the    eloquent  Preface   to    Cromv/ell.         "Nous   disons    deux 
et    non  trois   unites,    I'unite    d'action  ou   d'ensemble,    la 
seule   vraie   et   fondee,    etant    depuis   longtemps  hors   de 
cause"    (p.24).         "L' action,    encadree    de   force   dans   les 
vi  r^rt-quatre  heures,    est   aussi    ridicules    qu' encadree    dans 
le   vestibule.         Toute    action  a  sa  dure'e   propre    comme    son 
lieu  particulier    (p. 25).         "Croiser  I'unite    de    temps   a 
I'unite    de   lieu    com^ne    les   barreaux  d'une    ca.Te   et   y  faire 
pedantesque;^ent   entrer,    de   par   Aristote,    tous    ces  faits, 
tous    ces   peuples,    toutes    ces  figures   que   le   Providence 
dei^ou.le      a  si   grandes   ma-sses   dans   la  realite!       c'est 


1.  Ibid. .    p. 27;    D.    Mchol   Smith,    Eighteenth   century  i'^ssays 
qn  Shakespeare,    Glascow,    James  I«!aclehose   &  Sons,    p.  128. 

2.  On"  Die""atT:itude'  of    the   Romanticists   towards   the   unities 
see   Pierre   ITebout,    L^   Drame    Roma nti que.    :  aris,    Lecenej 
Oudin  et    Cie.  ,     1895,    p.  68-9. 
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mutiler  homnes   et    choses;    c'est   faire   grimacer  I'histoire." 
M  Ce    sont    la  pourtant   les   pauvres    criicanes    que   depuis   deux 
siecles   la  nediocrite,    I'envie    et   la  routine   font   au  genie!" 
(p.  26), 

In  England,    viiere    they  were    never  absolutely 
acclimatized,    the   unities   fared   very  differently.         A  history 
of    the    criticism  of   the    subject,    based   in  part   on  the   volume 
edited  by  Gregory  Smith,    Ker,    and  Gpirvsarn,    and   in  part   on 
a   collection  of    references  found   in  various  prefaces,    plays, 
prologues,    and   epilogues,    hris   recently  been   compiled  by 
L.    S.    Friedland.  For  various    details,    especially  with 

regard    to    the    pre-Restoration  period,     these    valuable    papers 
should   be    consulted.         I    am  largely  indebted   to    them   in 
my  account   up   to    the    year  1700,    the   limit    of  Friedland' s 
inquiry. 

The    earliest  Erglish    document    dealing  with   the 
unities   is   Sidney's   Apologie    for  Poetry-    (circa  1581),    in 
•ifliliich  occur   the    strictures   upon  ^orbudoc.       "It   is   faulty 
both    in  place    and   time,    the    two    necessary    companions   of 
all    corporaH  action.         For  where    the    stage    should   alv/aies 
represent    but   one    place,    and   the   uttermost   time   presup- 
posed   in  it    should   be******but    one   day,    there   is   both   many 
dayes   and  many  places,    inartif  i  cially  imagined.  "^        Sidney 
drew  his   theory  directly  from  Castelvetro,    but  may  have 
been  informed   of    the    introduction  of   the    doctrine   by  Jean 
de   La  Taille    into   France. 

1.  "The   Dramatic  Unities   in  England,'*    Jour..Er^:.    and  Germ. 
Phil.,    X,    56    f. 

2.  (i?  (iregory  Smith,    Elizabethan  Critical  3;ssays.    Oxford, 
The    Clarendon  Press,    1904.    I.     197. 
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Among   the   Elizabethans   in  general,    wiether    criti- 
cal   theorists   or   practical    playAvrights,     speculation  on 
the    unities   'was,    as  ?riedland    says    (p.  66),     "merely   tentative 
and   largely    casual,  "        That   Shakespeare    knew  of   the 
doctrine    is    evinced  possibly  by  the    construction  of   The 
Tempest,    certainly  by   several   passages   in  the    olays,    such 
as   the   openirg    diorus  of  Henry  V,    \'4ii  ch   apologizes   for 
the    "wooden  C"    and   the    "hour  glass."        Compare   also    the 
Prologues   to    acts   II   and   V  of   the    saxne   play;    the    chorus 
to   act   IV  of    The   7/inter*  s   Tale;    and   Cymbeline   II,    iv,    27. 
Amon{i   the    lesser   dramatists,    with    one   exception,    the 
references   are    insignificant.         7riedland    (p.  71-89)   has 
found   such    in  the   writings  of  Dekker,    ^-'arston,    Tviddleton, 
and  lleyAvood.         ?lorio,    the    translator  of  Llontaigne,    has 
a    casual    allusion   to    the   unities. 

The   exception   just    noted   is   the   work   of  Een 
Jonson,     who    in  this    as    in  otlier   ;na.tters    is   a   severe 
classicist,    more    severe,    however,    in  theory  than  in  prac- 
tice.        Authorities   on  Jonson   say  that    the    first    sign 
of    chancre   from  his   early  "romantic"    methods   is   the   refer- 
ence  made    by  T.litis   in  the   Induction  to   Fvery  I'jxn  out   of 
his   Humour   to    the    rule    "that    the    whole   argument    fall 
within  the    compasse    of   a   dales   ef  f  i  ciencie.  "^        In  the 
Preface    to  3e Janus  he    confesses    that    it    "is    no    true   Poeme 
in  the    strict   Lawes   of   Time******as   also   in  the   v;ant   of 
a  proper   Chorus."'^        But    in  the  great    comedies   the    unities 

1.  G.    Gregory  Smith,    II,    392. 

2.  J.    E.    opingarn.     Critical   Essays    of    the    ^eve  nteenth 
Century.    Oxford,    The    Clarendon  Press,    1908,    I,    10,    and   in 
any  edition   of    the    play. 
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are    carefully  observed.         The    interpretation  of   the   unity 
of   place    is   liberal    in  'Kie   Bile  nt   ""onan.    but    in  The 
Alchemiat    the    driar^e    of    ncene    is   limited   to   Lovewit'a 
house   and   the   lane   before    it.         Tlie   Prologue    to   Volpone 
boasts : 

"The   laws  of    ti.me,    plo.ce,    persons  he    observeth, 

Frorr    no    needful    rule  he    swerveth." 
In  Timber^    Jonson  speaks   of    the   unity  of   action,    T^luch 
in  his   other   remnrks    on  the    subject    is   disregarded,    or 
rather,    assumed.  2 

It    should  be   borne    in  mind,    as  Professor  Gregory 
Cmith   (I,    398)    warns   the    student,    that    in  France    and 
£i%-land    alike    at    this   early  period,    the   unities   were 
considered   separately  and  were    not   bound   into   a  triple 
rule    or    code   until    so   formulated   by   Chapelain. 

In   contrast    to    the    paucity  of   Elizabethan   criti- 
cism upon  the   unities   is    the    considerable   body  of   well- 
ordered    comment   whidi   grew  up   after   the   Piestoration. 
This   was    due    chiefly  to    the   predominance    of   French    influ- 
ence.        Of   this  Professor  Lounsbury  observes,'^    "French 
tastes   and  Frendri    critical    canons  had    come    in  witli    ^Siarles 
II.         These    tastes   and    these    canons    dominated  English 
opinion  in  many  ways   for  more   than  a    centur:/;    but    no\*iere 
Bo    much    as    in   the    theories  held   about    the    sta;"e.  "         LTr. 
Ccurthope    (III,    455   f.  )    gives   an  admirable    survey  of   the 
French   influence   upon  the   life    of   the    court   and   society, 

1.  Spingarn,    I,    60  f. 

2.  3ee   further,    Ph.  Aronstei  n,   "Ben  Jonson' s   Tl-ieorie    des 
Lustspiels,"   Alalia  XVII,    479. 

3.  Shakespeare    as    a  'Dramatic   Artist.    p.4G. 
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and  through    the    world   of   fasliion,    upon  literature   and 
especially  the    stage.        Philosophically  the    increased   re- 
gard for   "regularity"    and   "decorum,"    "good   sense"    and 
"nature,"    is   traceable   to    the   mechanical    theory  of-  the 
universe   formulated  by  Hobbes   and  later   elaborated   in   cer- 
tain phases   by  Locke.         "The    sense    of   mechanical    order   in 
nature,"    says   Professor  Spim.arn   ( I,  Ixviii  \  "was    implicit 
in   all    thought.         This   was    the  highest    justification   of 
the    rules*****  ••Contemporary  philosophy  found  a  rational 
order   in  the   -vorld,    and    criticism  insisted  that   this  order 
must   be    reproduced   in  books." 

Here,    as    in  other   departments    of   letters,    the 
name    of   P^ryde  n  towers   above  his    contemporaries,    but,    as 
in  the    case   of   his    opinions   on  religion  and  politics, 
his   frequent   vacillations   make  his   fundamental    conclusions 
far  from  obvi^jus,    though   they  are   possibly  ascertainable. 
His  first    defirdte    allusion   to    the   unities   occurs    in  the 
first   Prologue    to    The   LTai de n   Queen.  '''  but    it    is   of   little 
importance.         His   first    thorough    discussion  of    the    sub- 
ject   is   found   in  the   I':ssay  of   Dramatic  Poesy^    (1668), 
In  tiiis   he    allows   to    Crites    and  Lisideius   v^iiat    is    in  the 
main  a  fair   statement    of   the   French  position;    Sugenius 
defends   the    native    drama  on  the   grounds    ci^iefly  that    it 
is   less    narrow  in  im.ogination  and  less   hnrren  in  plot   than 
that   of  France.        His   own  pref  ere  nee,    as   expressed  by 

1.  Cf.    ■.:.    i;.    Bohn,    "The   Development   of    John  Dryden's 
Literary   Criticism,"   Pub.   2H2A-    t^a  ng « As  s  o  *  c.  of   j\j7i.  XH.  I . 
56   f. 

2.  'Vorks.    ed.    S  cott-Sai  ntsbury,    II,    422   and    cf.    418. 

3.  Ker.    II.    21   f. 


ITeander,    leans   rather    to    tht   side   of  Sngla.nd.      He   fol- 
lo'./s   Cornwille   in   differentiating  between   the  respect 
due    to   the   first   and  second  unity,    and   that   due    to    the 
third.      Profeasor  Ker    (l,    Ixioi)    sa.ys    that   Di'yden's    early 
view  as    to    the  unities    of   time   and  action  Vfas    that   "hoth 
of    thera  './ere   good  negative   or   co-:'rective   rules,    prohihit- 
ing  v/8.ste   of   time,    prohibiting   incoherent  plots."      Dry- 
den  dismisses    the   unity  of  place   curtly  and  \7ith  scant 
appreciation   of   the  French  point   of   viev/.      His   position 
is    thus    a  compromise   one,    and  it  \7as   sharply  criticised 
by  Sir  Robert  Hovrard  in   the  Preface    to   The   Gi-e_at  Favorite 
(1668).      HoT;a.rd  strikes   out  boldly  for   freedom  of   time 
and  place.      He   attacks    the  point  where   the  unities  ha.ve   al'."ays 
aeen  most  vulnerable." 'Tis   as   impossible   for   onti   stage    to  preseni 
two  Houses   or   tv/o  Roomes    truely   a?    t\/'o   Countreys   or  Kin:;... 

domes,"    etc.    ******    "for   imioossibilities   a.re   all   equa,l, 

1 
and  admit   of  no   degrees."        In   other  words   the   only  con- 
sistent  "regular"   attitude    to   adopt   is   an  absolute   fixed- 
ness  of   scene.      The   argument   is   directed  with  even  greater 
force   against   the   unity  of   time,    since  'it   is   impossible 
to   represent  v/ith  literal   tr^ith   the  passage   of  twenty- 
four  houj-'s   upbr}^  the   stage.   ■  Howard's   attack  put  Dryden 

upon  his  mettle   and  in   the  Defence   of_  an  Essay  of  Drsimatic 

2 
Poesy      (1668),    though  the    tone   adopted  is   one   of  light 

banter,    the  position    taken   is  more   orthodox,    in   the- 

neo-classical   sense,    than   that   of   the   original  Essay. 

In  spit-j   of  Howard's   acute   criticismi  Dryden  reiaains  under 

the  spell   of   the  magic  word   "vraisenblance. "  ■  He  limits 

1.  Spingarn,    II,    109. 

2.  Ker,  I,  US  f.  Eagerness  to  refute  HoiTard  made  Dr^^-den 
take  a  more  strictly  "regular"  position  than  he  would 
else  probably  have   done. 


diange    of    scene    to    places    near   one    arother  whither   reason 
can  be   led   by  imagination,    though    she   would   refuse    "to 
fly  like   a  witch   through    the    air,    and  be  hurried  from 
one    region  to    another."  Moreover   tlie    time    in   comedy 

should    not   exceed   twenty-four  hours;    triujedy,    being    con- 
cerned with   weii^htier   affairs,    may   require    a  longer  period. 
This    is   eixactly  the   position  which  Ben  Jonson  had   taken 
in  the    comnosition  of   his  plays.         In  fact   Dryden  did   not 
closely  observe    the    "mechanic  beauties   of    the   plot,"    as 
he    called  the    unities.         "I    knew   them,"  he    says    in  the 
Preface    to   Don  Sebastian.  "    and  ha.l    them  in  ny  eye,    but 
followed   them  only  at    a   distance;    for   the   .'genius   of   the 
2r^lisli    cannot   bear  too    regular   a  play."        This    and  a 
similar  passage    in  the   Preface    to   All    for  Love    indicate    a 
drifting    towards   entire    independence,    and  Rymer's   attack 
upon  Shakespeare    drew  him  out    in  defence   of   the   Elizabethans. 
But   to    the    end   of  his   life  }ie  halted  between  two   opin- 
ions.        The   Dedication   to  his   last   play,    Love   Triumphant 
(1694),    favours    the    rules,  ^   while   Jtfe  the   last    of   all   his 
many  remarks    upon  them"^    is    non-committal    and   semi- jocular. 
These   later   views  may  be    summarized  by  saying   that  his 
position  siiifts  from  a   somevs'hat   hesitating    deference   to 
a  somewhat   uncomfortable   liberty.^       This   duality  Professor 
Ker    (I,    xix)    partly  accounts   for   by   comparing   Dryden' s 
position  to    that    of    Tasso    and   tliat    of    Jorneille.         All 
three  had   on  the    one  hand   "to   pay  reverence    to    the   An- 

1.  Ker,    I,    128;    ?riedland  p.  292. 

2.  "Vorks ,    ed.    Scott-Saintsbury,    "'/III,    375, 

3.  in  the  Dedication  of   the    iffineis.    1697.    Ker.    II.    15R. 


cients    and  on  the    other  Ixand  to    consider   their  own  genius 
and   the    claims    of    contemporary  fashion,"    a  remark  \i\^iiGh 
applies    to   other    critics   of    the   period   besides   Dryden, 
Discussion  of    Dryden' s   large    indebtedness    in  tnis,    as   in 
other  matters    of   dramatic    criticism,    to    Corneille,     cannot 
here    be   entered   into. 

The    chronolo-ji  chI    order   whicji  has   been  departed 
from  in  order   to  f^ive    Dryden  due    prominence,    may  be  fol- 
lowed  in  the    case   of   other  Restoration   critics.         Cir 
Samuel   Tuke    attacked   the    unities    in  The    Adventures  of 
Five   Hours'^    (1663),    famous   forever   as    the    play  \*iose   ex- 
cellence  made    Gthello    seem  to  Pepys   by   comparison  "a 
mean  thini^.""        Ridiard  li'lecknoe,    in  his   Discourse   of 
the  English   Stage*^    (1664),    does    not    refer   directly  to   the 
minor  unities,    but   pleads   for   regularity  and  unity  of 
action.         In  1568   Gh.adwell,     in  the   Preface    to   his   Guile  n 


the    unities.         The   weiglitier   authority  of   Milton  followed 
in  16  71,    Mien,    at   the    close   of    the   Preface    to   Samson 
A^^onistes.    he    vo-ites,    "The    circiiras  cription  of   time,    where- 
in the    whole    drama  begins   and  ends,    is,    according   to 
ancient    rule   and  best   example,    within  the    space    of    twenty- 
four  hours."        The    scene    is   t}iroughout   before   the   prison 
in  '^aza.    Thomas   Rymer' s   interest    in  the   unities   was    in- 
cidental   and  he   regarded  them,    along   with   other   rules, 
as    "beauties"    not    "essentials."        But  his   standard   of 

1.       Dodsley,    XV,    315. 

-•      Diary.    August   20,    1666.  3.    Spingarn,  II,    92. 

4.       The   ?.est  Plays   of   Thomas   Shadwell.    Ed.    G.  Saints  bury, 

Lferm'aTd  5 e'ri eV, " '^-'o'ndo'n,*  '^^    Fisher  Unwin,  p. 6;    Spingarn, 

TiT'r4'3.~  -' 
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criticism  is    common  sense,    t?ie   philosoplii  cal    derivation 
of   whidi    I    have    already  indicated,    and   that   standard 
raised  many  rules   to  the    dit^nity  of   essentials.         Thus 
he    sa^s,^    "If    the   Poet    design  any   certain  sense    by  his 
■pable,    that    sense   will   bind  him  to    the    unity  of   action; 
and   the   unity  of   auction   cannot   well    exceed    the    rule   for 
time.         And    these    two    unities   v;ill    not   permit    that    the 
Poet    can  far   trans^jress   in  the    third."        Rymer   attempted 
to   exemplify  his   principles   in  Ed(.-;ar.    or   the  English 
Mo nar ch    (1678),    ^lidi    was   a  lamentable   failure,         John 
Sheffield,    J^arl    of   T.Iulgrave,    in  his   Essay  upon  Poetry 
(1682),    follows   the    tradition  of   Horace    and   Boileau   and 
is   explicit    in  his    support   of   the    rules,    includir^    - 
"The   Unities   of    Action,    Time    and  Place, 
\Vlii  ch,    if   observed,    gives  Plays    so  great    a  grace.  "^ 
In  practice  he   was,    like   many  others,    less   severe,    and 
he    justifies   the    cha^n^e    of    scene   from  Athens    in  his 
Ira/.^^edy  of   I;IarcuB   Brutus  by  the    rather  wistful    question, 
"And  where    can  Brutus    die   but    in  Philippi    field?  "^      which 
could   be    taken  as   a   text   for   a   sermon  against    the 
"verisimilitude"    of    the   unities. 

Congreve    commences   a  new  era  of   opinion.         In 
the   "Dedication  to    The   Double    Dealer.  ^  he    confesses   to 
being  galled   by  the   unities,    which    nevertheless  he   was 

1.  The    Traf?;edies   of   the   Last   Age.    1678,    p.  24.       Of.    A  Short 
View  of   Tragedy.    1693,    p. 209.      See   also   Spingarn,    I,    Ixx. 

2.  Line    177   f .  ,    Spingarn,    II,    101. 

3.  "Priedland,    p. 456. 

^'    Congreve.    ed.    Swald,    p.  99.      The   entire    second  paragraph 
of    the   Dedication  should  be   read. 


"resolved   to   preserve."        In  the   ::Cpilos'ue    (p.l90)   he 
mo.kes    them   the    subject   for   a   jest.        Dryden,    addressing 
him  says: 

"Your     least   praise    is   to   be    rej/ular. 
Time,    place,    and   action,    may  with   pains    be   wrought, 
But   genius  must    be    born,    and    never    can  be    taught." 
This    last   line    anticipates   the   main  position  taken  by 
eigliteerith    century   criticism.         It    sums   up    the   mental    at- 
titude   towards   which   John  Dennis    strug^^led  through   a 
labyrinth   of   prejudice.         By  trainin;^^;    and   instinct   a 
classicist,    Dennis   was    not    so    illiberal   as   to   be   uncon- 
scious  of  beauties  elsewhere.         His   early    convictions 
are    epitomized   in  a  sentence    (1695),    quoted  by  "^riedland 
(p. 45a).         "lie    who   writes   regularly,     caeteris  parti  bus. 

must    always   please   more    than  he   \^io    transgresses    the 

2 
rules."        I  n  The   Impartial    Criti  c.       a  reply  to   Ryiner,    he 

developed   the   line   of   argument   afterwards    successfully 
pursued   by  Lord  Karnes,     namely,    that    the   methods   employed 
in  ^Treek   tragedy  are    not    at   all    adapted  to    modern   condi- 
tions.        Theoretic  independence,    or   at    least   indulgence 
towards   those    who   were    independent,    was    accor^.panied  by 
practical    obedience.        His    own  plays    conform  to    the    rules 
and  he    altered  The   T.^erry  ',"i ve s   of  'Vi  ndsor   so    as   to   make 
it   less   irregular^.        Priedland   says   that    "from  his   at- 
titude  of    rule   worship   Dennis    never   departed,    though  he 
moderated  his   views   somevdiat,  "    but    surely   there   is   little 

•'■•      12  mi   'ie3.r  Priend.    Mr.    Con<;;reve.    on  Ijis    comedy   called 
The   Double   Dealer.    1.    58   f ,  ,    Poeti  cal    'Vorks .    Globe 
ed.  ,    p.    516. 

2.  opingarn.    III,    148. 

3.  H.    G.    Paul,    John  Dennis.    His  Life    and    "Jriticism.    Ifew 
York,    Columbia  Univ.    Press,    1911,    p.  173. 

4.  Ibid.    p.    39. 


evidence   of    "rule   worship"    in  tlie   Remarks   upo n  Cato   which 
Jonson  reprinted   in  his  Life    of    Addiaoa^    and  vdii  dri   point 
out   the    absurd  lertjths   to   ■'.vliich    submission  to    the   unities 
can  go.  Dennis    stands  with   those    critics   at   the    com- 

mencement  of    the    new    century  vho   were   torn  bet'^een  rev- 
erence   for  aut/iority  and   adi-niration  of   Shakespeare.-' 

Later   than  Dennis's   early  work   and  before  his 
most    si^^nificant    criticism,    stands   Jeremy   Collier's   Short 
View  of   the   Iminorality  and  Profane ness  of    the  :^n^^li3h 
St:^^e    (1698).         Collier  was    3    disci  ole    of   R^Tner's. 
Sworn  foe    to    the   Jiir^lish    theatre,    he    naturally  took  up 
the    cudgel    for   the   unities   and   attacked   The   Relapse    for 
its   lapses  from  dramaturgic   as  well    as  moral   i^race. 
The    action  takes  up    "a  week's   work."        "This  Poet   is   fit 
to    ride    a  "'ate}!  with   \Vitches.  "^        It    is   aiiusin^^    to    see 
the   ;mritanical    no  n- juror   find  time,    in   the   midst   of 
his   onslauijlit,    to    cc  ncern  himself   with    sudi   purely  tech- 
nical   matters.         Of    the    various   pamphlets    in  the    Collier 
controversy  the   only  one   of    interest  here    is   the    anony- 
mous Defense   of   Dramatick  Poetry   (1698),    a  bold   state- 
ment  of    tne  Er^lish  po^^ition,     showing'    the    influence   of 
Locke    in  its    denial    of    the   omnipotence   of   authority 
and   tradition.         It    is   analysed  by  :?riedland   in  some    de- 
tail   (p.  459-61).         The    same    line    of   attack   was   followed 
by  George   Farquhar   in  his  Discourse   upon  Comedy'^    (1702), 

1.  Lives   of    the   Poets,    ed.    J,    E.    Hill,    Oxford,    The    Clarendon 
Press,    II,    136   f. 

2.  D.    IJidiol   Smith,    xvi    f.    and  24    f. 

3.  Jid.  .    1698,    p.  230.    Cf.    Dryden's  phrase,    "i'ly  like   a 
witdi    throu/ih   the   air,  "  p.    79,    ante, 

2.      ^SJorks.    1718,    I,    75   f. 
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in  v.'hidri   the    author   asserts   his    confidence    in  the    native 
genius   of  English   dramatists.         He   denounces    the    "super- 
stitious  Veneration  for  Antiquity"    through   which   "old 
Aristotle,    Scaliger,    with   their   Commentators,    are   lugged 
down  from  the   high  Shelf,    and    the   I.'oths    are    dislodged 

from   their  Tenament   of   Years.  "■'•        7arqu}aar   therefore, 

o 
like    Dennis,    points    onward  towards   the    new  development.'" 

The   antitixesis   between  regularity  and  Shakes- 
peare,   viiidi   was   already  apparent,     continued  duri  r^ 
the    new    century  and  ended   in  the    complete    triumph    of 
Siiakespeare.         The    collection  of  Eighteenth   Century 
Essays  _o_^n  ShalcQspeare^,    edited  by  Professor   D.    Ni  chol 
Smith,    accomplishes    its   purpose    of    showing  liow   Eincere- 
ly,    if    not    always   profoundly,    that    century  appreciated 
Shakespeare.^        The   debate    over   the   unities   v/as  gradual- 
ly absorbed   in  the   figlit   over   regularity  in  general. 
This   is   best    illustrated   by  the   attitude    of   early  Shakes- 
pearean  co--7imentators.         The    age   of    adaptations   of    the 
plays   to    suit    a    rore    "refined"    taste   v.-as    now,    for   the 
most   part,    past.^        The   point   of    view  had   become   that   of 
Dennis,    namely,    that  genius    transcends   regularity. 
"The    burden  of   ilov/e '  s    criticism,"    says  Professor  Smith 
(p.xv),    "is   that    'strength  and   nature   make    amends  for 
art.'"        That   Rowe ' s   love   for  Shakespeare   was    superimposed 

.1.      -"orks.    1718,    I,    p.  79-81. 

2.  The   foregoir^"   summary  of    the    seventeenth    century   does 
not   take    into    account   the    rem^arks   of  Edward  Phillips, 
Blackmore,    and  Lee,    w"ho    are    of   little    importance   in 
th i s ,    or   a ny  o the r ,    co nne  ct i o n. 

3.  See   Professor  Smitii's   admir;i.ble   introduction,    especially 
p.  v-xiii. 

4.  A    convenient   list   of   such   adaptations   from  the   Restora- 
tion to    tlie    time   of   Rowe   is  given  in  S.    C.   Hart,    Rowe^ 

^    244    f 


on  inetinctive    clasBical    taste   is    sho'A'n  by  his    criticism 
of   P.hakeEpeare' s  lack  of    "poetic   Justice,"    rnir^jline   of 
the    tragic   and   the    comic,  employment   of    villains   as   the 
heroes   of   tragedy,    and   ignorance   or   disregard  of   the 
unities.         In  his   ov«rn  plays   Rowe    followed  the    neo-clasci- 
cal    creed  except   in  the   matter   of    the   urdties  from  which, 
thcunh    championing   them  in  theory,    he    shrank   in  practice. 
His   plays    are    the   attempt   by  a  man  imbued  with    classicism 
to   revive    the    style    of   the   old  English   drama.         In  a 
measure,    therefore,    he    combined   the    two   movements   of    this 
period  of    dramatic   exhaustion,—- Elizabethan  imitations, 
such  as  he    and  Young   and   others   attempted,    and   the   effort 
to  graft   a  French   brancli   upon  the    native    stock,    of   which 

the    ciiief   examples   are   Ainbrose   Philip's   ll  strest   T.!pther 

o 

and  Addison's    Cato.*"        Addison's  position  was  much   the 

same   as   i^owe's.         His   one   play   shows  him  to   have   been  a 
thorough-going    classicist,    but   he   refused   to    jud[;e 
Shakespeare    by   tlie    standards   to   which   he  himself    con- 
formed.        "There    is  more    beauty  in  the   works   of   a  great 
genius   who   is    ignorant   of    the    rules    of   art    than  in 
those   of   a  little   genius   who    knows   and   observes   themi,  "^ 
Even  greater  breadth  of   view  is    shown  in  another   remark 
in  the    same    number  of   the   Spectator.         "There    is    som.e- 
tim.es   a  greater   judgement    shown  in  deviatir^:   from,  the 
rules   of   art    than  in  adhering   to    them."        So   also  Pope, 
in  the  Preface    to   his   edition  of   Shakespeare    (1726), 


1.  Hart,    p.xxxvii. 

2.  See   further   CourtJriope,    IV,     chapter  xiii,    passim. 
3«      'ejpe  ctator_,    No.    592,    September  10-1714. 
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wrote,  "To    jua^^re**  *  *  *  *of   Shakespeare   by  Aristotle's   rules, 
is  like    trying   a  nan  by   the   Laws   of   one    Country,    who 
acted  under   those    of   another."  In  The  Junciad    (1,71-2), 

however,    he    satirises   those   poets   who    transgress   the 
unities.     "Tliis     continuir^'^c    deference    to    the    rules   vias 
shown  by  Charles   Crildon  in  his   introduction  to   ?.ov,'e '  s 
supplementary  voluir.e    of   1710   and   in  his   Art    of  Poetry 
(1718),    in  both   of   vdiid-i  ]ae    censures   Shakespeare.         Theo- 
bald,   in  spite    of   his  greo.t    name    in  the    line   of   Shakes- 
pearean editors,    was   not   so    tolerant   as  j.is   predecess- 
ors,   and    commented  on  the    absurdity  of   violatirig    "the 
unity  of   time    by   cranmi  r^-   years   into    the    compass  of   a 
play.  "2        Moreover,    he    "corrected"   Ri  chard   III   to    ac- 
cord with   "a  regular  fable."        But    the    tradition 
handed   down  from  R;>'T2er  v;as   destined  to    lose.         In  this 
outcome    the    increasing   popularity   of   Shakespeare    upon 
the    stage,    albeit   often  in  "versions"    which  were    in 

the    v;orst    sense    "perversions,""^  had  a  great    share. 

4 
Criticism  gradually  submitted   to   the    inevitable.         In 

the    anonymous   Remarks   on  the   Tra(--edy  of   Hamlet  (1756 ) . 
generally  attributed   to   Sir   Tliomas  Planmer,    the   play  is 
examined   "according   to    the    rules    of   reason  and   nature, 
without   having   any  regard   to    those    rules   established  by 
arbitrary  dogmatising    critics,"    and   the   writer,    anti- 
cipating  in  so;ne   measure    the    arguments   of   Doctor   Jo/mson, 

1.  D.    Nichol    S;r:itn,    p.»)0. 

2.  Note    on  Love '  s  Labour' s  Lost.    V,    ii,    888;    quoted  by 
H.   H.    Purness,   Jew  .Va?AO-'HH?  S^J^^-kespeare,    XIV,    315. 

7>.      Cf .  Ge  ne s  t ,    passim,"  To r"  *th e"  "e"htTrV  p"e rT'o  d . 

4.      Cf.    a,lso,    Hov.ace  Walpole,    Tlie  "Mysterious  I'other,    Author's 

■Postscript,    IT.    99  "f.    on  his"  quite'  accidental  accord  v;i  th   the 
unities. 
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sIjows    "the    absurdity   cf    sudi    arbitrary   rules"    as    those 
of    the    limitation  of    time   and  place.  Ten  years  later 

Sir   Ihomas  Upton  v/rote'-',    "The    misfortune    seems   to   be, 
that   scarcely  any  one   pays   any  re^jard  to    what   Shakes- 
peare   does   v^rite,    but   they  are    alv;ays  guessing   at   what 
he    should  write."        He   recognised  Shakespeare's    3,diierence 
to    the    essential    urdty;    "the   unity  of   action  he    seems 
to   have   thought  himself   obliged   to    regard."         But   Upton's 
tone   has    in  it    still    something    of    doubt,    as   viie  n  he    says 
(p.  77),    "'Ahetlier   the   unity  of    time   and  place   is   so 
necessary  to    the    drama,    as   some   are   pleased  to  require, 
I    cannot   detirmine."        Fielding  had   no   such   doubts,    and 
in  the   prefatory   chapter   to    the   fifth  book  of   Tom   Jones 
he    satirized   the    unities   roundly,    askin^^,     "V/hoever   de- 
manded  the    reasons   of   that    nice    unity  of    tim.e    or  place 
wliich   is    now  establialried   to    be    so    essential    to    dramatic 
poetry?        V.Tiat    critic  hath   ever  been  asked,    why  a  play 
may   not    coritain  tvi/o   days   as   well    as   one?        Or  why  the   au- 
dience*** **  *raay    not    be   wafted  fifty  miles   as   v.-ell    as   five?" 

A   number   of   lesser  men,    all    of   wliom  disputed 
the    authority  of   the    classical    rules,    may  be   passed  ovtr 
with  bare   mention.         Samuel   Foote   weighed   the   merits    of 
the    question  as   a  practical   playv/right.  3        Alexander 
Gerard,    one   of    the   Scottish  aestheti  c-empiri  cs, '^   pro- 
nounced  an  adverse    judgement   in  his  Essay   on  Taste    (1758;, 


1.  D.    la  chol   Smith,    p.  xx,    note    1. 

2.  Critical   CbservaLions   on  Shakespeare.    T/ondcn,    174G,I,16. 
o.  Lounsbury,    Shakespeare    as   a  dramatic   Arti  st.    p.  51. 

4.  Saintsbuiy,    Hist.    Crit.    Ill,    165. 


aa    did   Daniel    V/ebb, -^   wiiose    Remarks   on  zhe   Peauties   of 
Poetry    (17G2),    are   of    too    cli^xlit    consequence   to    come 
within  even  professor   Gaintsbury's   wide    range. 

Of   much  greater  importance    is  Lord  Karnes* 
Eleme  nt s   of    Criticism   (1762),    in  which   an   interesting 
chapter^   is   devoted   to    the   unities.         "Critics,"  he 
says    (p. 417),    "vv-ho   put    the   unities   of   place   and   time   upon 
the    same    footing   7,-ith  the    unity  of   action,    maki  ns   then 
all   equally  essential,    have    not   attended   to    the    nature 
and    constitution  of   the   modern  drama."        By  an  historical 
review   of    the    rtreek   drama  he    shows    (p.4lo)    that    the    charge 
of    conditions  has   brought   v.lth   it    chan^je   of   rules,    i  n- 
cludir;<i    "greater  latitude    of   place    and   time."        The    im- 
portant  point    is    that,    as   f^aintsbury  says    (p.  469),    he 
recognised   "the    true   Romantic  Unity  of   Action  v/hich   ad- 
mits of   plurality  so   far   as   the    different   interests   work 
together,    or    contrast    advantageously."         In  this  he    ap- 
proached   the   position  taken  immediately  ;;f terv.'ards  by 
Richard  Kurd,    in  the   Letters  on  Chivalry  _and  Romance 
(1762),    who    dwells   on  the   fundamental    unity   of    The   Fairy 
Q,ueen.         "This,    it   is    true,    is    not    the    classic  Unity, 
v/hich    consists   in  the    representation  of    one   entire   action: 
but   it   is   an  Unity  of   another   sort,    an  Unity  resultir^ 
from  the   respect   vaaidi   a   nu.nber  of   related   actions  iiM.ve 
to   one    common  purpose.         In  other  v,-ords,    it   is   an  Unity 
of   design,    and   not  of    action.*-^ 

1.  D.    Uichol    Smith,    p.  322. 

2.  Vol.11,     chapter  xxiii,    p. 404   f. 

3.  Ed.    E.  J.  itorley,    London,    Henry  IT rov/de,    1911,    p. 122. 


To    recapitulate:    duri  n(>;    the    first  half    of    the 
century   the    influence   of   Shakespeare    increased   and   the 
classical    tradition  declined;    a  series   of   writers,    vhile 
acknowledging    the   worth   of   the   rules,    declared  genius   to 
be    above    rule;    then  s,  few  •were    so   bold   as   to    question 
the    validity  of   the    rules   at    all,    and  even  to    satirize 
them;    and  finally   Lord  Fanes   and  Kurd  found   aesthetic 
justification  for    "Gothic,"'  as    distinct   from  "classical," 
rules   of   art.         Thus   the   pathway  v/as   prepared   for   Johnson's 
Creat   and   influential    defence   of   Shakespeare   and  for   tiie 
formulation  by  Lessing   of    the   principles   of   Shakespeare's 
art. 

"Doctor   Johnson  m.-irks   the   end,    or  more    exactly, 
the   besinnirti    of   the   end  of    the    dominance    of    classicism 
in   criticism."-^        The    diar^^e    p.nd    development   of  his   views 
upon  the   unities    can  be    easily   traced.         In  Ire  ne    (1737), 
he    followed   the    classical    code    in  every  parti  culo.r. 
By  1751   he    was   v/averin^i    in  his    support    and   questioned  many 
of   the    received   dramatic  principles,    such   as    the   Horatian 
nee   quart  a  1  oqui    and  the    custom   which  fixed   five   as    the 
proper   number  of   acts.         Amor^;   such   rules   of    doubtful    au- 
thority  he    put   the   unities.*^        In  the   Preface    to  hie   edi- 
tion of   Shakespeare    (1765),    he   made    them  the    subject   of 
a  discussion  which  Professor   I'ichol    Smith    (p.32f2)    consid- 
ers   "is   perhaps   the   most   brilliant   passage    in  the   whole 
preface."         "As    nothing-    is    essential    to   tlje    fable    but 


1.  Hart,    p.xliii. 

2.  The   Ra-mbler.     I^o.    156,    ;:epte:r:ber  14-1751.       Gf.  Saints 
bury,    Jlist.    Grit.    II,    483. 
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unitj'   of    action,    and   as   the   unities   of   time    and   place 
arise    evidently  from  false    assumptions,    and,    by   circun- 
ccribing   the    extent   of    the   drama,    lessen  its   variety,    I 
cannot    tliiak.   it   much   to   he   lamented   that   they  were    not 
knov-n  by  ]iim,    or  were    not    observed."^        In  this  passage, 
says   Sir  Walter  Raleigh    (p.xxiv),    Johnson  "passes    over 
to    the    side   of    the    enemy,    and  almost   becomes   a  romantic." 
Its   influence    upon  Pie nri   Peyle,    and  through  him,    upon 
"Liille-huit-cent-trente,  "  has   been  remarked  upon  earlier 
in  this    chapter.         That    Johnson  held   to    the    views   of 
the   Preface   until  his   death   is    shown  by  his  Life    of    Addi- 
Eon  in  v;hi  clfi  he   quoted   with   approval   Tennis's    "stror^ 
argument,"    "skillfully  formed   and   vigorously  urged," 
against    the    unities    in   Cato. 

Johnson  settled   the   question.         The   feeble   lin- 
gering   notion  of   a  fashion  that   was   past,    aided   by  the 
influence    of   Voltaire,    made   a  fev.'  pedants    continue    to 
express      regret   at    the    loose    construction  of   Shakespeare '  i 
plays,    and   as   late    as   1774    the    anonymous    Cursory  Remarks 
on  Traf:,'edy   shows   traces   of   the    school    of    Rymer.         But   the 
growth   of   the    Romantic  Movement   pushed  the    doctrine    of 
tlie    unities,    alon;:   with  all    other   articles    of    the    classi- 
cal   creed,    further   and  further   into   the   br<.ckground. 
The    stage,    more   and  more    removed   from  literature,    was 
ntill   farther   apart   from  literary  theory.         Romantic 
poetry  brooked   no   fetters.         The    unities   were    nc   loriger 

1.      Raleigh,     Joxi  nso  n  o  n  Shake  spe  are .    p. 29;     ITichol   Gmith, 
p.  15'j. 
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a  question  for  even  speculative    discussion  and  the    ref- 
erences  to  thein  are   few,    and   al:-nost   without   an  exception, 
unsympathetic.    I  have    collected,    with    no    attempt    at   an 
e^diaustive    list,    a  few  examples   of    such  references. 
The   exception  just    noted  is  the    case   of   Byron  himself , 
who    alone    amon>^   the    dramatists   of    the   time    defended   the 
unities   of   time   and  place   and   modeled  his   regular   dramas 
accordinfjly.         Reference    to   the   unities    in  the   v;ritings 
of   Byron's    contemporaries   is    confined  for   the   most   part 
to    criticisms   of  his   plays.         There    are,    however,    occa- 
sional   independent    comments   upon  them. 

There   are    si.Tns   in  one    or  two   writers   of   some 
appreciation  of   the    advantage   of    adiieri  ng;   in  a  ;T:eneral 
way  to    the    unity  of   time.         Thus,    in  her  preface    "To   the 
Reader"    in  the    second   volume    of   the  Plays   of   the   Passions."'- 
Joanna   Baillie    says,    "Those   passions   whidi   are   of   a  per- 
manent   nature    are    the   proper   subject    of   this   work;    such 
I   mean  as   are    capable   of   taking   up   their   abode   in  the 
mind,    and  of  gaini]%'   a  strong   ascendancy  over  it    durir^ 
a  term  of    some   lengtli.        I  have,    therefore,    in  all    these 
plays,    given  myself   greater   scope    in  point   of   time    than 
is   usual   with    dramatic  writers."        A  like    consciousness 
of    the    superiority  of   a  somewhat    restricted    time   appears 
in  the    "Advertisement"    to    Colerid/^e's   Zapolya.  ^        "The 
form******    is    in******    imitation  of   the   ''/inter's   Tale 
of   Shakespeare,    except    that   I   have    called   the   first   part 
a  Prelude    instead  of   a  first   act,    as   a   somewhat    nearer 

1,  Ed.    1851.    p. 105 

2.  Complete   Poetical    ■Vorks.    II,    883. 
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resemblance    to    the   plan  of   the    ancie  nts.  •*  ••*«Though   a 
>matter  of   form  merely,    yet   two   plays,    on  different   peri- 
ods  of   the    same   tale,    might    seem  less   bold   than  an  in- 
terval   of   twent;y   years   between  a  first   and   second  act. 
This,    ho^vever,    is  rrere   obedience    to    custom.         The   ef- 
fect   does    not,    in  reality-,    at   all    depend   on  the    time    of 
the    interval,    but   on  a  very  different   principle. 
Tliere    are    cases    in  which   an  interval    of   twenty  hours 
between  the    acts   would  have   a  worse   effect    (i.e.    ren- 
der  the    imagimition  less    disposed   to    take    the   position 
required)    than  twenty   years    in  other    cases."        Various 
passages   in  his  writinp;s,    without   precise    allusion  to 
the   unities,    indicate  how  thoroughly   Coleridge    at'^reed 
with   the   liberal  m.ethods   of   the   English   drama,    as   viien, 
in  the   Biographia  Literaria   (p. 559),    he    speaks   of    "the 
old   blunder****  **  concerni  ng   the   irregularity  of   Shakes- 
peare. " 

I   have    found    no    reference    to    the   unities    in 
the   works   of   'Vordsworth,    but    it    is    certain  that    if  he 
considered    them   at    all    it   was    adversely,'.         ;^Tot   only   was 
his   solitary  play   of    a   different    style,     but    the    insular- 
ity and  especially  the    ant i -Gallicism      of  his    nnture 
made   impossible    the   serious    consideration  of   a  doctrine 
that    came    from   the    nation   conspicuous   for   "equally  a 
want    of   books    a.nd   men."         "The    poetic  genius   of   J.'ngland, 
he   wrote,    "with   the   exception  of    Chaucer,    Gpencer,    Mil- 
ton,   Dryden,    Pope,    and   a  very  few  more,    is   to    be    sought 
in  her   drama."  ilo    also   Keats   m.odeled    Othq    the    G  re  at 

Co.r  gerhags   one    should^say  that   he    consented   to    its   be-_ 
1.      Letters,    ed.    Knight,    II,    419. 
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ing   modeled)    after   the   Elizabethans. 

Shelley's    Cenci    is   more    nearly  regular  than 
the  generality  of   plays   of   the    time,    but    it   is   far  more 
independent   than  the    rif^idity  of    classicism  would  have 
allowed.         ".Hiile   Keats    does    not   mention  the   unities   in 
his   Letters.    Shelley's    contain  some    important    criticisms 
of   Marino   Faliero.         "He    {ByronJ    affects   to   patronise    a 
system  of    criticism  fit   only  for   the   production  of 
mediocrity,     and   although    all   his   fine    poems  have   been 
produced   in  defiance   of   this   system,    yet    I    recognise    the 
pernicious  effects   of    it   in  the   roge    of   Ve  ni  ce .    and    it 
will     cramp    and    limit  his   future    efforts,    however  great 
they  may  be,    unless  he  gets   rid   of   it"    (II,    888). 
"He    is   occupied   in  forming   a   new  drama,    and,    '.vith   views 
\"hich  I    doubt    not   v;ill    expand   as  he   proceeds,    is   determined 
to   write   a  se^ries   of   plays,    in  which  he   wj.ll   follow  the 
"Prench  tra^-jedians   and   Alfieri,    rather   than  those   of 
England   and  Cpain,     and   produce    something    new,     at    least, 
to   England.         This   seem.s   to   me   the   wrong   road;    but 
genius   like   his   is    destined   to   lead   and  not   to   follow. 
He   will    shake    off   his   shackles   as  he   finds   they    cramp 
him"    (II,    912).         Shelley's   inmost    convictions   are 
epigramatically  expressed  when  he   writes,    "Certainly, 
if  Mari no  Faliero    is    a  drama,    Ce  nci    is   not    -    but   that   be- 
tween ourselves"    (ll,    910). 

1< 

In  the   preface    to    Dryden's   All   for  Love   Scott 

makes  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  unities  on  the  ground 
that  the  observance  of  them  is  an  assistance  to  the  im- 
1.      Scott's   Dryden.    ed.    1808,    V,    287. 
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agination  of   the   spectator.         One    suspects    that   editorial 
loyalty  was   of  much   influence    in  forming   t'nis   opinion, 
for  else'vhere   Scott's    views   are    different.         The   unities 
are    treated  historically  and    critically  at    some   length 
in  the   E^saj^  o_n  the    Drama   contributed   to    the  Encyclopaedia 
Eritannica   (1819).  Tho'ogh    condemning];   too  g^eat   license 

in   construction,    he    is    .-igainst    B.ny   strict    interpretation 
of    the    rules.         "Considered   literally,    the    interpretation 
put   upon  those    unities  by  the   French    critics  must    necessarily 
lay  the    dramatic  author  under   restraints   equally  severe 
and  unne  cessyry,    without   affordin^j   any   correspondi  r^j   addi- 
tion to    the    value   of  his  work."        The   following-:  passages 
occur   in  remarks   on  Sir  Harmaduke   I^axwell    (I82l),    a  play 
by  Allan  Cunningham,    ^A^iom  Scott  generously  encouraged. 
"It    is,    I    believe,    a   rule    (and   it    seems   a  p-ood  one^    that 
one    s' ngle    interest,    to   'J\diich  every  other   is    subordinate, 

should    occupy  the   v/hole   play.  ******  Now,    in  your  v.'ork   there 

p 

are    several    divided   points   of   interest."  And  again: 

"The  unities  of  time  and  pla.ce  have  always  appeared  to  m.e 
fopperies,  ns  far  as  they  require  close  observance  of  the 
?re  nch  rules.  Gtill  the  nearer  you  can  come  to  them,  it 
is  always,  no  doubt,  the  better,  because  :/our  action  will 
be  more  probable.  But  the  Unity  of  action  -  T  m.ean  that 
continuity  which  unites  every  scene  with  the  other,  and 
makes  the  catastrophe  the  natural  and  probable  result  of 
all    that  has  ^;;one    before    -    seems   to   me    a    critical    rule 

1.  LTiscellaneoug  ^orks   1861,    VI,    297. 

2.  Lockhart,     VI,     257. 


which    cannot    safely  be    dispensed   with."  In  his  Preface, 

it   may  be    said,    Allan  Cunninp-ham   shows  jnore   respect   for   the 
unities    than  is   usual    at    the    time,     and   I    suspect    that 
Byron's   influence   may  be    traced  here.        He   writes,"!   pre- 
tend   not   to  have    courted    very  rjssiduously   the   unities   cf 
time,    pl;'.ce,    and    action;    nor   to  have   wholly  disre.'Tfirded 
then.         The    nature   of   a  drajgatic  work  requires   some    such 
limitation;     criticism,    neglectir\5   to    define    it,    has  left 
it    too   exclusively  perhaps   at   the   will    of   the   poet;    but 
an  ordinary  fancy  will    not,    I   hope,    refuse    to    stretch    it- 
self  over   three    days   and    nights.'"^ 

In  the    Introduction  to    The   Fall    of    Jerusalem 
..xlmui:   writes,  "llie  ground-'.vork   of   the   poem   is   to    be    found 
in   Josei)hus,    but   the   events   of   a    considerable   time    are 
compressed   into    a  period   of   about   tiiirty-six  liours.  "' 
In  a   note    on' a  line    in  the    same   play   (p.  107),    he    says, 
"Tlie   unity  of    the   poem  prevented  me   from  follon-ing   the 
true  history."        I  n  an  article   on  the    two   plays    called 
Anne   Boleyn.    by  ITilman  and  Henry  ■.''onta,5;ue   '"rrove    respect- 
ively,   Thomas   roore   wrote,    "The    chief   objection  to    the 
story  of    ^nne    Boleyn,    as   a   dramatic    subject,     is    that    be- 
tween her    coronation  and  her  exe  cution***  ***  there   elapsed 
an  interval   of   three    years,    a  period   somewhat   too  lor^ 
for  even  our  latitudinarian  notions   with   respect   to    the 


1.  Lockhart,    VI,    283. 

2.  Sir  llarma.duke    ;;axwell ,    a  Sram.ati  c  Poem,    by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham,   2d.    ed.  ,    1822,    p.    VI. 

^-    '  Poetical   V/orks,    I,    xiil. 

4.      Pros_e    and  7erse   by  Thomas  ^'oore,    ed.    R.   H.    Ghepherd, 
London,    1878,    p.    125. 


notes    that   Grove   eviolently  appreciated  this   difficulty 
and  "prefaces   the    third  act   with    a  lom   rhyraing   address 
apologisi  np;   for  his   breach  of   the    unities."        JJilman,    "by 
startin,'^    the    action  after   Anne  had   become    Queen,     concen- 
trates  the    time   more    successively. 

B.    \7.    Procter  v;a3    strongly  influenced  by  study 
of    the   Elizabethan  dramatists.         Thie   followini?   strictures 
upon  Restoration   tra^-edy,    though   they   do    not   raention  the 
unifies   specifically,    yhov/    clearly  how  he    re^iarded   their 
observance.         Tragedy,    he    says,    "drev?   in  a   noisy,    and 
rne;3^re,    and  monotonous    stream  of   verse,    through   artifi- 
cial   conduits    and  Frendi-i    strainers,    whid:   fevered  and 
fretted  for   a   tirie,    but,    in  the   end,    impoverislied  and 
reduced    the    strenfjth   and   stature    of   the  English   Drama.  *•• 
•'•Tragedy   died;    or,    rather,    it  ijrew   diseased,    and 
bloated,     and   unnatural,*-^ 

The    above    scattered  references    to    the    unities 
show  how  entirely    casual   and  unimportant    a   subject   for 
discussion  they  had  become.         At    no   time    in  Er^lish 
literary  history  would    any  utterance    in  their   favour 
have    appeared   more   isolated,    more    illogical,    more 
anadironistic.         Yet    sudi    advocacy  v/as   now  expressed, 
and  it    came   from  a  most   unlikely  source —  Lord  Byron. 
His    comments   on  the    subject    intended  for   an  immediate 
public    (as    distinn-uislied  from  the   public   wiiich   was    the 
ultimate   goal    of   much   of  his    correspondence)    are    contained 


1.       Essays    and   Tales    in  Prose,    by  Barry   Corn'.-^'p.ll ,    Boston, 
1855.    II.    118.' 


in  two   prefaces.         In  the  Preface    to   L'^ari no   Faliero  he 
wrote  (P.    IV,    o40)/'I    forgot    to   mention  that   the    desire 
of  preserving,    though   still    too    remote,    a   nearer  approach 
to   unity  than  the    irrefrulari  t^-,    vi'>ri  ch  is   the   reproach 
of   the   English   theatrical    compositions,    permits,    has   in- 
duced ne    to    represent    the    conspiracy  As   already  formed, 
and   the    Doge    accediri^   to    it;    whereas,    in  fact,    it   was   of 
his    own  preparation  and  that   of   Israel   Bertuccio.         The 
other    characters    (except   that   of   the   Duchess),    incidents, 
and   almost   the    time,    which  was   wonderfully   s^iort   for   such 
a   design  in  real    life,    are    strictly'  historical,    except 
that   all    the    consultations   took  place   in  the   palace. 
Had   I   follo\ved   this,    the   unity  would  have   been  better 
preserved;    but    I    wished   to   produce   the    Doge   in  the   full 
assembly  of   the    conspirators,    instead  of   monotonously 
placing  him  always    in  dialogue   with   the    same   individuals." 
Of   Sardanapalus   and  The   Two   Foscari  he   wrote fP.    V,    9), 
"The   Author  has   in  one   instance    attempted   to   preserve, 
and  in  the    other   to    approach,    the    'unities';    conceiving 
that   with   any  very  distant    departure   from  them,    there   may 
be    poetry,    but    can  be    no    drama.        He   is  aware   of   the    un- 
popularity of   this    notion  in  present   "r>;lish   literature; 
but   it   is    not    a  s^/stem  of  his  own,    bein^j  merely  an  opinion, 
which,    not   very  long   ago,    wb.s   the    Isiw  of   literature 
througiiout   the    -vorld,    and    still    is   so   in  the  more    civilised 
parts   of    it.  These   two   passages    can  be    supplemented 

1.       Cf.    "The   universal    consent   of   the  most    civilised  parts 
of   the   world   ought   in  this,    as    it    doth    in  other    customs, 
to    include    the    rest.  "--Dryden' s  JCssay  of   Dram.ati  c  Poesy, 
Ker   I.    98. 


from  various   letters    in  wjii  ch   he    calls    the   attention  of 
correspondents   to  liis    "great   object   of    research,"    the 
unities.  ^ 

Byron  thus    stands    in  sharp    contrast  to  the   pre- 
vailing  fashions   of    the   draraa,    both    in  theory  and  prac- 
tice,        "liat   reasons    can  be    assigned  for  his   assumption 
of   a  position  so    contrary  to   English   usap:e    and   to   the    ro- 
mantic License    of  liis   ovn  lyrical   and    narrative   poetry? 
I    find   it   perfectly  explica,ble    on  a   number   of  grounds-- 
his   o'wn  temperament,    his   knowledge   of   past    criticism  of 
the    subject,    his   observation  of   the    contemporary  E relish 
stage,    the   influence    of  foreign  models,    the    sort   of 
effect   which  he   aimed    to   produce    in  his   dramas,    and   other 
less    important    reasons.         These    shall    be    considered   in 
turn. 

(l).         The    desire    to    initiate    a   new  and   '•correct" 
school    of  English   dramatists   is   one    of   the   many  evidences 
of   a  strong   trait   in  Byron's    ch£iracter.         In  spite    of 
his   energetic   individualism,    he   was    not   always   easy   in 
his   lawlessness.         There   was   in  him  an  instinctive    obedi- 
ence  to   authority.         This   is    illustrated   by  the    very  per- 
ceptible   survival    of   eighteenth- century   "cla-ssical" 
taste   a-nd  outlook,    Wiii  cli  appears   in  va.ryirif:   degree    in 
much    of  his    work   and    is    parti  cularly   apparent    in  his    criti- 
cism of   poetry.         Analogous   to    this   is  his   dependence   upon 
fact   and   insistence   upon  historical   accuracy.         It   has 
seemed  worth   while   to  put    together   a  fairly  large    number 

1.       L.J.    V,    324. 

Cf.V,    90,    167,    217,    510,    323,    347,    o72,    ana   otner   passages. 


of   pa.ssfiges    in  which   tliese    characteriati  cs   appear. 

The    survival   of   eighteenth- ce  ntury   classicism 
and  the    influence    of    the    school    of  Pope    is  inost   apparent 
in  the   early  satires.        E relish   Bards   and  Scotch   Reviewers 
is    a  lineal    descendant,    through   The   Eaeviad.    The   Llaeviad. 
and   other    recent    literary  and   political    satires,    from 
The   Dunciad.         Of   the    composition  of  iiis  first    satire   Moore 
wrote,    "^'Vmong   the   preparatives  by  whicli  he   disciplined  his 
talent    to    the    task  was    a  deep    ntudy   of   the   writings   of 
Pope;    and   I   have    no   doubt    that   from  this  period   may  be 
dated   the    enthusiastic  admiration  wi.ich.ever   after    cherished 
for  this  great   poet,    -    an  admiration  v^iich  at   last   extin- 
guished   in  him,    after  one    or  two    trials,    all   hope    of   pre- 
eminence   in  the    oam.e    track,    and   drove  him  thenceforth    to 
seek   renown  in  fields   more   open  to    competition.  "■'■  The 

influence    can  be    traced   still    earlier,    and   is    noticeable 
in  some   of   the   poems    in  Hours   of   Idleness,    such   as   On  a 
Change    of  Masters    (P.  I,    16  ) ,    Thoughts   sug^^ested   b/  a   Co  1  - 
lege  Examination   (P.  I,    28;,    On  the    Death   of  ]fx.    Fox   (P.    I,  34) 
An  Occasional   Prologue    (P»I,    45),    and  elsevdiere.  C.    M. 

Puess    compares   in  detail    the   methods   employed  by  Pope   and 
Byron,    and    concludes   that    "in  many  respects  Byron  had  more 
in   common  with    Gifford   than  with   Pope."'-        Hints   from 
Horace    is   a  sequel    to   the    earlier   satire,    and   Tlie    Curse 
of  I/dnerva.    thou^^h   occasiorcil    in   subject   and   touched 
with   romantic  feelin,^,    is    in  the    same  group,    as   are   The 

1.       Tl-)omas   I.loore,    Letters    and   Journals    of   Lord   Byron  Yvdth 
noti  ces   of  his   life,    New  York,    1837,    I,    129. 

-'      iiOJi!  Byron  _as   Satirist    \x\  Verse.     :iew  York,    Columbia 
University   Press,    1912,    p.    69   f. 
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Wal t z   and  The    Blues.        Byron  rated  his   early   satires  highly, 
thouch  he   lived   to   regret    the   personalities   of  j'Jnglish 
Rards.         At    the    very  hei'-ht    of   the   popularity  of   the   eastern 
tales,    he   wrote    (LJ.      Ill,     77),    "Yesterday   I    re-read  E[r^lisl3 
T^rds];  —    (batir^    the   malice)    it   is   the   best."        ■','henhe 
returned   from   the   Orient    it   was   the   Hints   from  Horace,    not 
Ghilde   Harold,    which  he   gave   v/ith  pride    to   Dallas;    and 
years   later  he   wrote   of   this   very    coj'imo  nplace    satire 
(LJ.      V,     77),    "Ad   far   as   versification  goes,    it    is  good; 
and  on  looking   back  at   'Atiat   I    wrote    about   that   period,    I 
am  astonished   to    see   how  little    I   have    trained  on.         I 
wrote    better   then  than   now;    but   that    comes   from  my  having 
fallen  into    the   atrocious   bad  taste    of   the    times."        Mr. 
D.   H.    Coleridge,     (P.  I,    388)    rather   v/onders   at    such    "mis- 
taken preferences"    and   "literary  hallucinations,"    but    they 
are    merely   a  natural    link    in  a  long    chain  of    testimony,     of 
which    the    classical    instance    is  his   admiration  and    diampion- 
ship   of   Pope.  He    calls  him   "the   most  faultless  of   poets" 

(LJ.  .    V,     109),    "the   greatest    name    in  our  poetry"    (iJ.    Y, 
274),    "the   most   perfect    of   our  poets   and  the    purest   of   our 
moralists"       (LJ.    V,    559),     "the    moral    poet    of    all    civiliza- 
tion;   and   as    such   let    us   hope    that   he   ^vill    one    day  be    the 
national    poet    of   mankind"    (LJ.    V,    560),    "the    parent   of 

1.       LJ.    V,    Appendix  iii,    p.  522;    Beers,    p. 69;    Blessington, 
Conversations   wijth  Lord   B^ron,    Boston,    1859,    p. 337; 
Cambrid(;e    Hist.    Eng.Lit.  .     Kew   York,    G.P.Putnam's   Sons,     1907 
f .  ,      IX,    451;    W.P.  Courthope,    Liber;il   luovement    in  Er^- 
lisli   Literature,    London,    John  ITurray,    1885,    p.  5   f .  ; 
L.Fuhrmann,    VAe    ^elese  rilrieit   des  Juj^j}  Byro  n.     Berlin, 
1903,    p.  15    f .  ;    J.R,  Lov.-ell,    Pope.    Literary  E'ssays. 
Boston,    Houghton,    :.'ifflin  r.nd    Co.,    IV,    54;    P.H.Pughe, 
Gtudien  uber   Byron  und   'Vords  worth.    Aaglistis  die 
Forschungen's'.    Heidelberg,    1902,    p.  18   f.;    F.  Rover, 
Lord   Byrons   Ge --lank en  uber  Alexander  Popes   Piclitkunst 
Erl  arisen.  1886.  passim;     ",  3. '^'eiser,     "Popes    .:in:^li.r'j    r.uf 
Byrons    Juge  nddi  cl'it u n^ie  n.  "    a n^l  i a  1 ,    25 n  f , 
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Erglisli    real    poetry  -    poetry'   without   fault"    (LJ.    IV,    304;, 
"the   rr.ost    beautiful    of    poets"    (LJ.    IV,    304).         A  typical 
entry   in  }ii3   diary   is,     "Read  Cpence's   Ane  cdotes.      Pope 
a  fine   fellow   -   always   thought  hln  so"    (LJ.    V,    154). 
Most   enthusiastic  of   all:    "I    v^ould   rather   see    all    I   have 
ever  v/ritten  linir^   the    same    trunk   in  whidi    I    actually 
read   the   eleventh  book  of   a  iriodern  epic  poem  at  I'alta,    in 
1811,  *  •*  ***than  sacrifice   \«.ti.at   I    firmly  believe    in  as 
the    Christianity  of  Erglish  poetry,    the   poetry   of   Pope" 
(LJ.    IV,    486).         Small   v/onder   that    !Tichol    remarks,     "The 
expressions  he   uses    during  his    controversy  with    Bowles 
look  like    jests,    till    we   are    convinced   of   i>is   earnestness 
by  his   ar\:^er.  "■^      llor   is   the    evidence   of   this   influence 
and   admiration  limited   to   empty  praise.         Eimer  has    shown*- 
how  much  Pope   affected  Byron's   thought,    particularly  with 
regard   to    that   pantheism  of  1816   which  has  p:enerally  been 
ascribed  e:xclusively  to    the   influence    of   V'ordsv/orth  and 
Shelley.       "Pope   war    nicht    nur  Pyrons  Vorbild   in  der  ?orm, 
in  der  Didaktik  und   der  Satire,    sondern  auch   in  den 
Crundlagen  der  philosophischen  Ansdnauung.  "-^ 

His   approval    of   livir^v;   poets    is   governed  by  the 
same    standard.         ""'e    are   all    wrorig   except   Rogers,     Crabbe 
and   Campbell"    ( LJ.    IV,    489);    "Crabbe,    the   first   of   living 
poets,    has   almost   equalled   the   master    (LJ.    IV,    48G); 
Rcgers   he    calls    "the    last    of   the   best    sdiool"    (LJ.    11,344) 

1.  John  Midiol,    Life    of  Byron.    E.    LI.    L.    Series,    p. 204. 

2.  Manfred  l';imer,    "Byrons   Pantheismus    vom   Jahre   1816," 
y^-'.nr,    stud.    XLIII,    396   f. 

3.  ..axifred  Eimer,    Byron  und    der  Kosmos.    Anglistische 
Forschur^en  34,    Heidelberg,     1912,    p.  195    and    cf.    p.  2, 
note   2. 
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and  Gifford   "niy  Kaf-^nus   Apollo"    (LJ.    JI,    27)    and  "tlie   last 
of    the    v.iiolesome    satirists"    (LJ.    IV,    485).         He    constantly 
expressed  his   approval   of   "regularity"    and   "correctness," 
and   of    "the  i?ood   old   style    of   our   elders   and  betters" 
(LJ,    III,    213).         If,    in  1813,    1  nfluenced  by  Scott '  s  per- 
sonality and   popularity,    Byron   called  him  the   "rronarch 
of  rarnassus"    and  put  him  a.t   the    apex  of  his   "triangular 
Gradus   ad  Pa,rnasBum"    (LJ,    II,    343-4),    he  had  already  writ- 
ten the   famous    couplet 

"Wilton,    Dryden,    Pope,    alike   forgot. 
Resign  their  hallowed  bays   to   \7alter  Scott.  "'^ 
\"ith   due   allowance   for   juvenile    cleverness   and   rancour, 
and  for   subsequent   partial    retraction,    these   lines   represent 
a  theory  of    criticism  held  by  Byron  in  all    sincerity. 

Equally  illustrative    is  his   attitude    towards 
the  abounding  Romanticism  of   whid'i  he   was  himself    so  great 
a  part.       "lie    never  recognized,"    says   I'ichol    (p.  204),    "the 
meaning   of   the    artistic  movement    of   his   age."        He  had 
no   interest    in  "old  ballads"^   the   popularity  of   viiich, 
springing:  from  Percy  and   influenced   by  translations   from 
the   German,    was   so   wide-spread.         }Ie   ^vas  utterly  apart 
from  the  Elizabethan  revival,    disliking   "the   poetry  of 
Q,ueen  Bess's    reign"    (LJ.    II,    344)    and  that    crew  of   "turbid 

1-      Hints    from  }[orace.    1.    413    and  420. 

2.  Erg.    Bards.    1.    187. 

3.  Hints   from.  Horace,    1.    99. 
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mountebankr,  "    the    lesser    dr^jnatists    (LJ.    V,    218).         His 
absolute    condemnation  of    the    "Lake   School,  "    vath    the   ex- 
ception of   part   of   the   v;or>  of    Coleridge,    his  lack  of   un- 
derstandin'^   and   appreciation  of  Keats,    his  grudging   praise 
of   Shelley,    all    come   from  lack  of   thorouf-h    sympathy  7;ith 
the   Romantic   point   of   riev.'.        His   opinions   of   Shakespeare 
form  a  special    phase   of   this   side    of  his    character. 
"I  have   rarely  met   v/ith   a  person,"    wrote   Lady  Blessirjgton 
(p. 338),    "more    conversant   with   the   iTorks   of   Shakespeare 
tlmn    v;aB   Eyron.         And   again:    "I    am    convinced   that  he  had 
not   only  deeply  read,    but    deeply  felt   the   beauties   of   our 
immortal    Doet."        This    thorough   knov/ledge   is   evinced  by 
the   enormous    number   of    references,    quotations,    allusions, 
and   reminiscences,    found   in  all  his   writir^s   and   drawn 
from  every  play  except   three.  There    are    no   allusions 

to    the    no n- dramatic  poems,    a  fact    whidi   was   in  accordance 
with    the    still    prevalent   opinion  of  them."        Byron  marked 
sharply  the    antithesis    between  Shakespeare    the   poet   and 
Shakespeare   the    dramatist.         The   former  he    loved   and   ad- 
mired,   and  he    seems   to  have   known  som.e   of   the   plays   almost 
by  heart.  "^        The   methods   of   tlie   latter  were    the   exact   op- 
posite  of   all    for  v/hic}!   Byron  stood.         I/udri   foolishness 
has  been  v,-ritten  about    Byron's   "jealousy"    of  Shakespeare; 
the   opposition  wijidi  he   so   frequently  expressed  was   but 
the    natural    concommitant   of   the    "classical"    ideal   vhich 
for  a  tim.e   at  least  he    souglit   to   exemplify  and  uphold. 

1.  See  Ernst   Zabel,    Eyrons   Ke nnt  ni s   von  Shakespeare   und 
sein  Urteil   uber   ihn.    Halle,    19C4,    p. 56-69   and   passipi. 

2.  Cf .    Table -Talk  of   Sarnuel   Rogers.     Hew  York,    1856,    p.  149. 

3.  See,    for  ex?imples,    K61bin^;'s   article    on  "Byron  und 
Shake  spe  are's*  Macbeth,  "   Eng.    Stud.    XIX,    300   f.    And    se^    p. 
f.    post. 
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Byron  is   sweeping    in  his    condemn;3.tion  of    "the 
detestable   taste   of   the    day"    (lJ.    Ill,    5).         "I  have    no 
patience   '.vith    such    cursed  humbug   and   bad   taste:    your  whole 
generation  are    not   worth   a   canto   of   the   Rape   of   the  Lock, 
or   the   Essay  on  Man,    or   the   Dunciad.    or    'anything?   that   is 
his'"    (LJ.    IV,    225).         "I    look  upon  this   as   the    declining 
age    of  Er^lish    poetry"    (LJ.    V,    559).         "It   is   the   fashion 
of   the    day  to   lay  /jreat    stress   upon  wnat   they   call    'imagin- 
ation'   and    'invention',    the    two    commonest   of   qualities: 
an  Irish  peasant   with    a  little   whisky   in  his  head   will 
imagine    and   invent  more    than  would   furnish  forth    a  modern 
poem"    (LJ.    V,    554).         This   is   all    admirably  summed  up   in 
a  letter  to  T.Iurray  which  was  praised   by  Gifford.         "I    am. 
CO  nvi  nee  d*  *  *  *  that  *  *  *  *  all    of   us—   Scott,    Goutliey,    '7ords- 
wortli,    I.'oore,    Campbell,    I,  —    are   all    in  the   wrong,    one 
as   much  as   anotner;    that    we   are   upon  a  wrong   revolutionary 
poetical    system,    or   systems,     not   worth    a  damn  in  itself, 
and  from  v/hich    none   but   Rogers   and   Crabbe    are   free;    and 
that   the   present   and    next  generations   will    finally  be 
of    this   opinion.         I    am   the   more    confir:::ed   in  this   by  hav- 
ing  lately  gone    over  some   of   our    classics,    particularly 
Pope.  ******Depend  upon  it,    it   is   all   Horace   then,    and 
Claudian  now,    among  us,    and   if   I    had   to   begin  a^^ain  I   i^ould 
model   myself    accordingly"    (LJ.    IV,    169).        Similar   seif- 
Gondemnatory  phrases   are   of   frequent   occurrence.         Thus 
an  early    couplet    is: 

"From  Horace    show  the   pleasing   patlis  of   song, 
And  from  my  own  example    -   what    is   wrong.  "^ 

1.      Hints   from  Horace,    1.    489-90. 


Compare    the    follo'A'i  ng   passages.         I    "have    shnmefully 
deviated   in  practice,    but  have   ever  loved   and  honored 
Pope's   poetry  with   my  viiole    soul"    (LJ.    TV,    486).         "I    do 
not   feel    the    adequate    spirit   within  me    to   attempt   a  work  vrhich 
should  show  what   I    think   right    in  poetry,    and  must    content 
myself   vvith   havi  m    denounced   v^iat   is   wronfj"    (LJ.    IV,    489). 
"I   have   been  amon^^   the   builders   of    this   "^abel,    attended   by 
a    confusion  of   tomues,    but    never   amor^gst   the   envious   destroy- 
ers  of      the    classic  temple   of   our  predecessors"    (LJ.    V,    559). 
Some    critics,    unwilling   to   ascribe    a  proper  motive   to    any- 
thing  Byron  ever   did,    have  e^iven  a   sinister   interpretation 
to    the    above    remarks,     saying   that   they  were    intended  to 
harm  his    contemporaries,    while  he  hoped   but    to    increase 
his   own  popularity  through    the    apparent   frankness   of    self- 
criticisn:.         v/ith    such   imputations—  happily  they  r^re 
rarer   than  formerly—   I   have    no   patience. 

The   analogous    characteristic   of   fidelity  to 
fact    is   observable    throughout   Byron's  poetry,    even   inmost 
unlikely  places.         As   early  as   1806  he    sent   to    a  friend 
"a  gingle   of   rhyine*** 'founded   on  fact"    (LJ.    T,    105^ 
The   great   majority  of   the    juvenilia  have   a  basis    of   fact 
capable    of   precise    determination.         Lieveral    lines    in 
Hints  from  Horace   bear  upon  this   subject. 

(1)  "Study  Nature's  pa/ye, 

And   sketci-i   the    striking   traits   of   every  nge" 

(1.    217  f.  ) 

(2)  "In  scenes  exciting    joy   or  grief 

V'e   loathe   the   action  which    exceeds   belief" 

(1.    287   f. ) 
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(3)  "Fiction  does   beet    \''!hGn  taught    to    look  like    Truth" 

(1.    i.ol). 

(4)  ":n.:xpect    no    credit    for    too    wondrous    t^les" 

(1.    5o9). 

ii-ie    story  of   Tne   Giaour   v/as   sugcested  by  an  actual   adven- 
ture   (LJ.    II,     258,    511).         Byron  burnt    nis   early    novel    and 
comedy  beca,use    they   "ran  into    realities"    (LJ.    II,    357). 
Cf   The    3ride    of    Abydos  he    said,    "I    don't    care   one   lump   of 
su^ar   for   ir.;/'  poetry;    but   for  my    costume,    and   for  my    corre  ct- 
ncsa******!    \\ill     combat    lustily"    (LJ.    II,    283).         Of    the 
sairie    poem  he    says    that    it    was    "drawn  from   existence" 
(LJ.    II,    373)    and   of    Th_e_  Corsair  that    it   wn.s    written   "much 
for   existence"    (LJ.    II,    382).         If    it    be    said   that    such 
remarks   are   pure   mystification,    tiiat    i  n   no   way   alters   the 
■  rgument;     the    psy  diologi  c;il    inclination    towarls    the    support 
of    actual   fact    remains   .•■s   obvious.      Cf   Llari  no  ?al  i  e  ro   he   'vrote, 
"Of    the   play  they  may   say  what    they  please,    but    not    so   of   my 
costume   <and   dram.    pers.  ,    they  h-i.vin'C   been  real    existences" 
(LJ.    V,     96).         He    told  I.Coore,     "I    could    not    ^vrite    upon  any- 
thing-,   without    some   personal    experience   and   founda.tion" 
(LJ.    Ill,    254),    an  assertion  borne    out   by   the   great   mass 
of   /lis   l„.rical    and  occasional    verse.        From  Venice    he 
.rote,    "I  iiate    things,    .-ill    f  i  ctio  n;    and   therefore    the   ?.-e  r  - 
chant    and   Othello  h- ve    no   greJit    o.sso  ciatio  ns    to    me:       but 
iierre   has.  There    should   always   be    some   foundation 

of   fact   for   the   most   airy  fabric,    and   pure   fiction  is 
but    tlie    talent   of   a   ii.ir"    ( LJ.    V,    93).  "If    the   essence 

of   poetry   must    be    a  lie,     throve'   it    to    the    dogs,    or   banish 
it    from   your   republic,    as   Plato   would   have    done.         He 
who    can  reconcile    poetry    with    truth    and    wisdom   is    tlie    only 
true   poet"    ( LJ.    V,    559).  Cudi  passfi/jes   are    illustrations 
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of   the   influence    of   eig-hteenth-century  "classicism.;"    the 
slight    regard  for   i??.;isin?ition  and   feelirif^,    the   rationalistic 
basis   of   all    intellectual    activity,    the    dependence   upon 
experience    and    coininon  sense.         Akin  to   this   is   the   dispute 
v:ith   Powlen,    into   which   it    is    needless   to   enter.         one 
sentence,    however,    ■';vhich    contains   the  gist   of  his   argu- 
ment,    shall    be    quoted.         Tie    is    speakinr^    of    the   (^reek   and 
Turkish   ships    seen  of   an  evening   in  the   Orient.         "The 
sight   of   these   little    scudding  vessels,    dartir^   over   the 
foam  in  the    twilight,  •*****their   aspect    and   their  motion, 
all    striick  me    as    something-  far  more    'poetical'    than  the 
mere   broad,    brawl iq-;;,    shipless    sea,    .and   the    sullen  winds, 
could   possibly  have   been  without    them"    (LJ.    V,    545). 
Compare   v.-ith    this   the   famous   and   admirable    close    of   the 
description  of   the    Jura  pine-forest    in  Huskin's   Heven 
Lamp s    of   Archite  cture.  ^    in  wlU  ch,    through    contrast   with 
some    aboriginal    forest   in  the    new  world,    is  brought    out 
the    irapressiveness   and    charm  added   to    natural   grandeur 
and  beauty  by  association  with  humanity.         "Those   ever- 
springing   flowers   and   ever-flowing   streams  hnd   been  dyed 
by  the    deep    colours    of   hu^ran  endurance,     valour,     and 
virtue;    and   the    crests   of   the    sable   hills   that   rose   against 
the   evening   sky  received  a  deeper  worsJiip,    because    their 
far   shadows   fell    eastward    over   the   iron  wall    of    Joux, 
and   the   four-square   keep   of   Granson.  " 

Byron  holds   to   the   fact.         "I    want   to    be    as    near 

1.      Complete   ^Vorks,    VIII,    p.  223-4. 
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trutli   as   the    drama   can  be"  he   once    wrote    (lJ.    V,    75),    and 
that   this    desire   was    not   limited   to   his   work  in  dramatic 
form  is   shown  by  Mazeppa.    The   Prisoner   of    Chi  lion,    the 
poems  founded   on  incidents   in  the   lives   of   Tasso   and  Dante, 
the    shipwreck,    the    siege    of   Ismail,    and   the    description  of 
Ilewstead   i  n  "r^on   Jur.n-,       and  other  poems    too    numerous   to   men- 
tion.        The    same    care    for  fact    is   observable    in  Pyron's 
descriptions   of    nature.         This  has   been  especially,    and 
more    than  once,    praised   by  Ruski  n.         In  a  suppressed   pass- 
p.pie   of   ?i  ction.    Fair   and  Foul^   there    is   an  i  nteresti  nt'?   and 
detailed   examinn.tion  of    the    descrir.tion  of   the    cascade   in 
Ihe    Island    (Canto   III,    stanza  iii).         In  his    conclusion 
Ruskin  says   that   Byron   "perfectly  feels,    perfectly  shov;s" 
that   the    stream  ijs,  —    •'no   more.         And   in  like   manner  what 
everything?;   Is.        He    is    the    truest,    the    sternest   Heer   of 
the    Mineteenth    Century.         No  imagination  dazzles  him,     no 
terror  daunts,    and   no    interest   betrays."        Byron's   influ- 
ence   on  Ruskin  is   recounted   in  a  fascinating   pass-i/xe   of 
Praeterita   (I,    viii).  "Here    at  last   I   had  found  a  man 

who    spoke   only   of  v.'hat  he  had   seen,    and  known;    and   spoke 
without   exaggeration,    without  mystery,    without   enmity, 
and  without  mercy.         'That   i_s   so;    -   mcake   what    you   vail    of 
it !  '  •****«The   Arabian  Is'ights  had   told  me    of   thieves  who 
lived   in  enchanted   caves,    and  beauties   wno   foupiit   with 


1.  Cf.    "You  may  rely  on  my  usir?^    no    nautical   word   not 
founded  on  authority,    and    no    circumstance    not  grounded 
in  reality"    (Don  Juan  II,    60,     note,    P.    VI,    98).         "Al- 
most  all   Don  Juan  is   real  life,    either  my  ovm,    or  from 
people   I    knew"''~TLJ.V,    546). 

2.  ^orks,    yXKIV,    328. 

3.  Ibid.,    XX:<V,    149-151.      The   entire   passage    should  be   read. 
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{^enii   in  the    air;    but   Byron  told  me   of   thieves   vdth  whom 
he   had   ridden  on  their  ov;n  hills,    and   of   the   fair  Persians 
or  v'^reeks   v:ho   lived   and   died  under   the   very  sun  that    rose 
over  my  visible    Norv.'ood  hills.  **•' **Cf    all    thirds   within 
the    rar^e    of  human  thought  he   felt   the   facts   and   discerned 
the    nature n,    Fith   accurate    justi  ce.  •***  ••Romance    enough 
and   to    spare    I   had  learnt   from  Ocott,  ••  •*«  *Even  Shakespeare's 
Venice   was   visionary;    and   Portia  as    imposnible   as   T^iranda. 
But   Byron  told  me   of,    and   reanimnted   for  me,    the    real  peo- 
ple  v:hose   feet   had  \vorn  the   marble    I    trod   on." 

I  have    dealt    at    such  length   witii    this   rationalis- 
tic,    common-rense    side   of   Byron's    nature   because   of   its 
immortance    in  the    study  of   the    "regularity"    of  his   dramas. 
It    is   an  anomalous   survival    into   the   heart    of   romanticism, 
but    it   is   parallelled   by  other  traits   in  him.         Artisto crat- 
ic  and    conservative    sentiments    could    not   but   be   present, 
latent    or  othervdse.    In  the    character   of   a  British   peer. 
In  his    case    they  v;ere   fostered   by  the    self-assertion  nec- 
essary  to    counter;ict    the    almost    squalid  features    of  his 
early  youth.        He   became   a   Goriolanus,    an  aristocratic 
democrat,    an  exponent   of   popular   rights,     championing,    yet 
rather   despising,    the    cause   of   the   people.         TJiere   is 
a    native    respect   for    tradi-tion   in  one    -vho    denounced    "the 
omnipotence   of   opinion"    and   aspired    to   loose    the    nations 
from  "the    inborn  tyranny  of    years."         "It   was   thus    natural 
for  him,  "    says    Fichol    (r>.20€\     "to    pose    as    the    spokesm.an 
of    two    ages—   as    a    critic    a.nd   as    an  author;    and    of    tv.'o 
orders   of   society—  as   a  peer,    and   as   a  ^oet    of   revolt. 
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Sincere    in  both,   he    couia    never  forget   the   one    character 
in  t}ie    other.         To    the   last  he   was   an  aristocrat   in  senti- 
ment,   a   democrat   in  opinion,  "■'■        Byron  had   the   prejudices 
and   instincts,    but  he    did    not  have    the    illusions,     of    caste. 
In  religion,    pliilosophy,    and   politics  he    discarded  these 
prejudices,    with   the    result   that   in  literature,    or   in 
literary  theory,    at   least,    they  tifzhtened    their  hold  upon 
him,    and,    by  the   lav?  of    compensation,    he   became    a  hi.'^h 
Tory—  leader   amon/j   the   Romantic   poets,     yet    apotheosi  zinp- 
the    typical    classic  poet.         This   instinctive    reverence   for 
authority  received   its   best   expression  in  his   three  histori- 
cal  plays.         There   he    accepted   as   binding  the   entire    code 
of   the   refc^ular   drama.         Tnhis   tra/^edies   there    are    no 
fools   or    clorvns,     no    intermi  r^^li  n'^   of   the    tragic   and   the 
comic.        His   themes   are    noble    ones   and  his  heroes  men  of 
hi.qh   estate.         Another   traditionally  essential   part    of 
the    drama,    a  si  ne    qua   non  of   regularity,    v.'as   obedience    to 
the   unities,    and,    accepting   the    other   attributes   of   the 
"French   and   Italian  '.'^odel,  "    Pyron  logically  submitted   to 
the    yoke   of    the   unities   of   time    and  place. 

(TI),        vniat  had  Byron  read  of   the    criticism  of 
the    unities   in  the   past?        To   #aat   extent   was  he    influenced 
by   critics   in  his    choice    of    dram.atic  form?        The   answer   to 
these    questions    will    come    from  an  examination   into  his 
knowledge    of   the   v;riters    named   in  the  historical    outline 
■^hich  forms   the   first   portion  of   this    chapter. 

1.       Cf.    Pughe,    p.    5. 
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His    knowledge    of   Aristotle   -i^/as    certainly   neither 
wide    nor  profound,    thouffji  he   :riay  have    read  the  Poeti  cs.         In 
all  his  v/ritings   there   are   about   ten  references   to  him,    but 
in  all    cases    save   one    the   occasion  is  nore   or  less    jocular. 
Of    these,    three    i n  Do n  Juan  are    note^vorthy: 

(1)  As   I  have    a  hifT;h    sense 
Of   Aristotle    and   the   Rules,     'tis   fit 

To   beg  his   pardon  vdien  I    err  a  bit"    (l.cxx). 

(2)  "All   these   tiii'Xf^s   'will    be    specified   in  time, 

■"Jith   strict    regard   to   Aristotle's   rules, 
The   Vade   ii££H21   °^   "^^^    true    sublime"    (l,cci) 

(3)  "I'll    prove    that    such   tlie    opinion  of   the 

critic   is 

Fron  Aristotle  joas_sirn.    -   See  ITOIIITIKIIE" 

(ITT,     cxi). 

On  this  last   passage   Mr.    Coleridge  has   the   follow!  n-^    note. 
"Dryden  is   said  to  have    derived  his    knowledge   of   Aristotle 
from  Lacier' E    translation,    and   it    is  probable   that   Pyron  de- 
rived his   from  Dryden.         3ee   letter   to  Hodgson   (Letters.    1B91 
fs i  c .    read  190lJ   V,    284)    in  wi.ich   he    quotes   y\ristotle   as 
quoted   in  Johnson's  Life    of   Dryde  n.  "        The   passage    referred 
to   by  L:r.    Coleridge    is   the   single    serious    citation  of 
Aristotle    in  Byron's   works.         It    reads,    "I    must    remark  from 
Aristotle    and  Rymer  that    the  hero    of    trrigedy**  *  *  *  *   must   be 
guilt  y.  *»*»»  »But   hear    not   me,    but   my  betters."        There   fol- 
lo\vs   the    quotation  wnidh,    except   for   the   omission  by  Eyron 
of   a  phrase   or   two,    is    taken  from  Dryden' s  Heads   of   an  Ans'?er 
to   Rymer.    first   published   in  Johnson' s  Life   of   Pryden. ^ 
There    is    no    direct   evidence   that   B:/ron  had  first-hand  knowl- 

1.    Ld.  a. B.Hill,    I,    471-479;    in  Dryden' s  Works,    ed.  Scott-3ai  nts- 
bury  XV,  387.    The   failure   to   include    these    interest!  r^   Heads 
is,    I    think,    Professor  Ker's   only   serious  mistake. 


ed;':^e   of   Aristotle.         At    all    events   he    never   appealed  to  him 
as   a   supporter  of   the   unities,    and   \vhether  he   shared   the 
popular  misconception  of  his  rr.eaniryj   it   is    impossible    to   say. 
Discussion  of  his   knowledge    of   Greek  tra^'jedy  is   outside   our 
present   rar^e,      but   it   may  be    said   that  he  had   translated 
a   chorus   from   tne   Prometheus  Vinctus  while    at    school    and 
that  he    admitted   its   influence   upon  r.Tanfred.        He   had   also 
read   other  plays   of   Aeschylus   and  probably  some   at   least 
of   Sophocles   and  Euripides.         In  a  f^eneral   way  he   was    in- 
debted to   them  for  his   dramatic  model.         Thus  he    v/rites 
(LJ.    V,    218),    "If    you  want    to  have   a   notion  of  'fAiat   I    am 
trying,    take   up   a   translation  of    any  of   the   Qreek   tra,";edians.  " 
y\gain   (LJ.    V,    323),    "'.Ty  object  has   been  to    dramatize,    like 
the   C-reeks    ( a  modest    phrase    !),    striking;   pass.-v^es   of  history." 
Eyron  had   also    some   acquaintance   with   Seneca's  plays,    but 
a  quotation  from  the    Troades    (LJ.    II,    21),    and  tlie   entry 
in  his    Journal    (LJ.    V,    173),    "Turned   over   Seneca's   tragedies," 
are  his   only  records   of  his    readini^s   of   the   Roman  dramatist. 
Yet   Seneca  awtfit  have    served   for   a  model,    especially  in 
Sardanapalus. 

Of   the    critics   of    the   Italian  Renascence   ?yron 
almost    certainly  knev;   nothing,    though  Gcali.<Ter   is   nentionsd 
once,     not,    however,    with  reference    to    the   unities,         :bre- 
over,    vAien  he    indicates   the    sourct^s   of  his    drajnatic   theories, 
it    is   to   trance,    not   Italy,    that   he    turns.         "True  Briton 
all   beside   I   here   am  "French,"  he    says.^        The   remark,    "I 
wrote»****»on  the  ?rend-i    and   Italian  model"    (LJ.    V,    90), 

1.  See   the    scanty  summary  in  Fuhrmann,    p.    34-5. 

2.  Hints  from  Horace.    1.    271. 
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frora   the    nature    of   it    refers   evidently  to    Alfieri    and    not 
to    the   early  theorists. 

!.!uGh  of   Byron's   knowledge   of  ?rench    criticism  was 
at    second-hand.        He    does    not  mention,    and  probably  knew 
nothing   of,    the   earliest   advocatesof   the   unities.        His   only 
references   to    Corneille   are    a  quotation  from  Polyeucte 
(LJ.    V,    260 ),    and   the   bare   use   of  his    name    in  the    course 
of    the  Pope    controversy   (LJ.    V,    553).         It    is    note^A'orthy 
that    in   spite    of  his   persistent   aprteal    to   the   Prendri   stand- 
ard  and   in  spite    of    Corneille 's   prominent   place    in  the  history 
of   the   unities,    Barron  nowhere    quotes  him  as   an  authority, 
and   I   find    no   evidence    tliat   he    knev  the   three   Si  scours   save 
throuf^h  the   Tiediun  of   Eryden.        His   writinfjs  give   as  little 
knowledge    of   Racine    and   a    diance    remark   on  the   lack  of 
poetry  in  Racine's   dramas   is   testimony  either   of   small    ac- 
quaintance  with    them  or   inability  to   appreciate   the   pecu- 
liar  qualities   of  ?rench   verse.         Tnere   is    nevertlieless   a 
close   resemblance   in  method   and   object   betv.-een  Racineian 
and  Byronic   tragedy. 

Of   Boileau  he    knew  more,^   and   defends  him"^   from 
Keats'    famous   attack.  IT-ie    "high  priest   of    classicism" 

could    not   but    appeal    to   one   side    of   Byron's   dual    nature, 
but   in  a  t^npically  "romantic"   mood  Byron  refers    i  n  no    com- 
plimentary terms    to   Boileau' s   "rash   eriY-y"    of    Tasso,    and 
contrasts   the   Italian's   poetry  v;ith  the   productions   of    the 

1.  Gee   belpw,  (V),    p.    141  f. 

2.  Gee,    among   other  places,    Hints   from  Ho  race.    1.    183,     note. 

3.  LJ.    IV,    491-2;    see,    however,    p.    491,     note    2. 

4.  Sleep   and  Poetry,    1.    206,    Poems   ed.    E.DeSelincourt,    p.  44. 
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Prend-i   muse,    that 

"Creakir^  lyre, 
That   vdietstone   of   the    teeth    -  yonotony  in  wire." 
It   rpay  "be    questioned  vshether   poor  Feats    could  have    done   \vorse. 

It    is    impossible    to    reach    any  definite    conclusion 
as    to    Byron's   knowledge   of  French    criticise,  of   the    eighteenth 
century.      .  He  had   a  fairly  wide   general    acquaintance    with 
the    works   of   Voltaire,    particularly  v.'ith  his   prose,    and   re- 
fers   to  him  frequently.        ■From  his   Charles   XII    Byron  drew 
the    story  of   Mazeppa.         To   Voltaire  he    owed   in  part,    proba- 
bly^  the   prejudice   ivith   vjiich  he    regarded   the    native,    and 
particularly   the   Elizabethan,    drama.         I  n  Do  n   Juan    (XV,    59) 
he    classes  Voltaire   \vith  ^Shakespeare.         That  he   knev;  of 
Voltaire's    criticism  of  Shakespeare    is    certain.         On  this 
Zabel      remarks    (p.    55),    "Dass   Voltaires   abfalliges  Urteil 
uber  Ghakespeare    dem  Dichter   bekannt  gewesen  ist,    sthen 
wir   daraus,    dass   er   v.-iederholt   von  dem   'Barbarian'    spricht." 
He   read   some   of   Voltaire's  plays;    -^'hether   he  had  met   vith 
Voltaire's   various   remarques   on  the   unities    is  more    doubt- 
ful.        Only  the    same    indefinite    conclusions    are   possible 
as   to  his   reading   of   Diderot   and  ],'arraontel,    both   of    viiora 
he   mentions   occasionally.         /Yfter   all,    the    important   point 
is   that,    whether   derivir^   his   knowledge   at   first    -   or 
second-hand,    Byron  knew  the   tenor  of  French    criticism  and 
practice,    and   recognised   it   as   the    criterion  of   regularity 
i  n  the    drama. 
1.       Childe    Harold,     IV,    36. 
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More    exact   answers   are    possible   with   regard   to 
Byron's  Zr^lisit    sources.         It  may  be    assumed   that  he    read 
Sidney's  Apologie   for  Poetry,    though   there   is    no    record 
of  his  havir^   done    so.         It   is  possible    that    in  the   pass- 
ages  of   Shakespeare   in  which    allusions   are   made   to    the 
unities,    he    ccmprehended   the    reference,    but    they   could 
have  had    no    influence    on  him.         The   works   of   Ben  Jonson, 
whom  he    regarded   as   "a  scholar   a.nd  a    clastJic"    (lJ.    V,    330), 
nay  have    served  to    some    extent   as   models,    but   as  only 
Jonson' s    comedies   are    strictly   "regular"    and   as  Byron  was 
concerned   only  with    tragedies,    this    is    not   likelv. 
Moreover   i  n   no   place    does  Byron  ever   quote    from  him—    a 
suspicious    circumstance.         Ben  Jonson  has    n.lways   been 
one   of   those    "standard   authors"    who   boast   of  m.ore   admirers 
than  readers,    and  Byron  may  '.veil   have   been  of   the   former 
number.         But  he   was   well    aware    that    Jonson  represented 
the    classical    standard   in  the   face    of   popular   approval 

of   prevalent   romantic  plays,     "Jonson,"    says  Professor 

1 
Lounsbur^,    "v/as   to  his    contemporaries   as    distinctly  the 

protagonist  of  v/liat  we  now  call  the  clnssical  school  as 
Shakespeare  has  been  to  all  succeeding  times  the  protago- 
nist of  the  romantic."  Byron's  praise  of  him,  quoted 
above,  is  an  edao  of  a  tradition  which  had  lasted  since 
Jonson' s  own  day.  It  is  hinted  at  in  the  famous  lines 
of  L'  Allegro ;  it  is  the  burden  of  the  Jonsonian  panegy- 
rists;   it   was   the    accepted  point   of    contrast   betv/een 

2 
Jonson  and  Shakespeare.  Byron,    designirg   a   "regular" 


1.   Shakespeare  as  a  dramatic  Artists,  p.  26. 

2-   Cf .  ,  e.g.  Pope,  I",  p  i  s  1 1  e  to  Aug  u  s  t  u  s ,  lines  81-2. 
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drama   a^Tid  the    wildest  license   of   romanticism,    must   have 
perceived   vdth   sjTnpathy   the   analogy  between  Jonson  and 
himself.        His   actual    kncAledfiie   of  him  may  have   been 
largely   derived   from  Dryden's   famous    diaracterization 
of   him   in  the   Essay  of    Drama ti  c  Poesy.  Of    opinions 

expressed   by  minor  Elizabethans    it   may   safely  be    affirmed 
that   Byron  knew   nothing. 

With  the   works    of    Bryden,    both   prose    and   verse, 
Ryron  was    thoroughly  familiar.         I   have    .already   noted 
(p. 97,     note    1,    ante )    a  verbal    reminiscence    of   the    dispute 
as    to    the    unities    in  the    Essay  of   Dramat  i  c   Foe  ay.         It    is 
perhaps    to   be    regretted   that   Eyro  n  failed    to   profit    by 
Meander's   strong    arguments    in  favor  of    the   Erglish    drama, 
but   he   was   probably  hindered   in  appreciation  of   the   value 
of   P/ryden's    criticism   by  the   frequent    vacillations   whicli 
have    already  been   commented  upon.         Byron  /lad  of    course 
heard   of   ?'lecknoe,    vdiose  memory  is  green  in  all    our  hearts 
because    of   his    immortal    spiritual    son,    but    there    is    no 
record   of   any   acquaintance   with  his   works.        He   knew  the 
"quantity  as   well    as    the    quality"    of   Blackmore's    verse, '^ 
but    if  he    ever   read  mudi   of   it  he   was   endowed  with   more 
perseverance    than  he   ha,s   usually  been  given  credit   for. 
That   he    knew   Collier's    criticism  of   The   Relapse    because 
of    its   failure    to    comply  with   the    unities   is  made   proba- 
ble   by  the   lines 

"Spite   of   puritans   and    Collier's    curse. 

Plays   make    mankind    no    better   and    no    worse,  "'^ 

1.      Ker,    I,    81. 

'^-      -i^ ng  1  i sh   Pards   and   Scotch   Reviewers,    line    225,    note* 

3.      Hints   from  Horace.    1.    369-70. 
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and   the   accompanyi  r^^    note,    "Jerry   Collier's    controversy 
with    Con(ireve,    etc.,    on  the    subject    of   the    drajna,    is   too 
well    known  to    require    further    coinrnent."        John  Sheffield's 
name    occurs   in  t: rf?l i sh   Bards   and   Gcotch   .Reviewers    (l.  723) , 
»si   Byron  had   probably  read   the  Zssay   o_n  Poetry.         Through 
Johnson's  Life    of   Addison  he    knew  Dennis'    strictures   upon 
Cato .    and   there   are    several    trivial    references   to    Dennis 
in  hie   writings,    but    none   of    importance   for   the   present 
inquiry.        His   knowledge   of   Rymer   is   more    problematical. 
Without   goin;;    to    its   extremes,    Byron  was   in  sympathy 
with   the    sdriool    viiich   Rymer   represents,    and   in  his    dis- 
like  of    tlrie    native,    as    in  his   approval   of   a  foreif-^n, 
drairiatic  model,    he    exhibits   the   effect   of    the    influence 
of    that    school.         But   even  a    century  ago   Rymer' s   two   lit- 
tle  books   must  ho.ve    been  rather   rare,    and    Byron  became 
thorou.^hly  interested    in  the    classical    dr;irr.a  only  after 
his   departure   from  Ergland   and  when  English   books  had 
to   a  great    degree   become    inaccessible   to  him.        His   one 
reference    to   R^rner    (see   above,  p.lll)   he   may  have    found 
in  the    critic's  own  works,    but    it    is  highly  probable    that 
he  got    it   from  Dryden' s  Heads   of    an  Answer   to   Rymer   as 
printed   in  Johnson's  Life.         Byron's   rather   amusing   de- 
ference   to    the   authority  of   Rymer   is  partly  explained 
by  the    fact   that   Gpence,    whose    Anecdotes  he    rend  with   de- 
light,   records  Pope's   remark   that   Rymer  v^ras    "one   of   the 
best    critics   we    ever  liad.  "^        Byron  v/as   familiar   with 
the    comedies   of   Congreve    and  I^arquhar.        He   probably 
read   the    com.plaints   of    the   former   as   to    the   difficulty 

° t  _ S^m-ol  i;i  ng  _\;;;i  th  _  the_  ..rul  e s,_  _arid  _he  _way  h ave  _read  _?arqu- 
1.       Second   edition  1858,    p.  150. 
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har's   Discourse   on  Comedy.         But    tweir  practical    obedi- 
ence   to    the    rules   \vei::hed  more    with  him  than  their 
theoretic  objections.         So   also    in  the    case   of   Addison. 
Byron  must  have   known  of   the    liberal   position  which  he 
took  with    respect   to   Ghakespeare    and  dramatic   "art," 
but   he   preferred   to    follow  the   example   of    Catp . 

The    trend   of   eighteenth- century    criticism  away 
from   classicism   influenced  Byron   nec^tively.        He   proba- 
bly read   some   at  least   of   the   essays  on  '.Shakespeare   v^dnich 
are    now   included   in  Professor    ITichol    Smith's    compilation. 
The    tone    of   opinion  in  such   essays   became    increasingly 
liberal    as   the    century    'vent    on,     and   this   anti- classic 
tendency  so    impressed  Byron  that  he    ignored   the   many,    but 
ephemeral   and  generally  -vorthless,    "regular"    tra^'^edies 
whi  di    were    put   upon  the    sta^^e.         This    accounts    for  his 
belief    that   previous    to  his   own  experiments    there   had  been 
no    sudi    thir^    as   a   "regular"    British    statue,    and    in  so 
far   as    sucJi    atterr.pts  had    always    been  antipathetic   to    the 
nfitional    taste    and   instinct,    he   was   right.         Fielding's 
satire    on  the    unities  }ie    read   in  Tom   Jo ne s .         Johnson's 
endorsement   of   Dennis   and  his  1- re f a ce    to   Shakespeare  he 
doubtless    knew,     yet    thou'fh  he  had   always    a  hi£_^h    regard 
for  him   as   a    critic    (and   indeed   his   own  literary   criticism 
is    unconsciously   tin^^ed   vdth    the    Johnsonian  hue)   he    was 
not    s'.vayed   in  his   allegiance    by   the   Doctor's   si ed.j^e -hammer 
blows.         Or   one    may   say   that   he    followed    the    example    of 
Irene    rather   than  the   precepts   of   the  Preface.         Byron  had 
probably  read  little   of    the    other    ferities   of    the    century. 
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Karnes  he    quoted    once    (LJ,    V,    459);    Kurd    not    at    all. 
Smaller   men  had    probably  before   his    time    disappeared   from 
the    sight    of   all    but    f?-ntiquaries. 

The    question  of   Byron's  literary  sources   for 
his   adherence    to    the    unities   is,    ,?s   the   foregoing   inquiry 
has    shown,    incapable    of   a  definite    answer.  Atjai n  and 

a^ain  the  .word  "probably"    forces   itself    into    the    verdict 
rendered.         His   knowledge    of   Aristotle   was   slight   and 
probably  at    second-or   third -hand.         He   wan    informed   of   the 
dramatic  methods   of   Geneca.        He   had   soir.e    krrowledge    of 
the    dramas   of  Pen  Jonson  and   sorne    acquaintance   vvith   French 
tragedy.        He    read   little   French    criticism,    except    that    of 
Boileau  and  Voltaire.        Of   Corneille's  Pi  scours  he   was 
probably   ignorant.        He  had  a    comprehensive   knowledge   of 
the    critical    work   of    Dryden  and    Johnson,     and  had    read 
desultorilv   in  the   writir^'ijs    of   other  Erglish    critics. 
It   is   evident    that    concrete    examples   7.-ere   of  more    importance 
in  his  mind   than  abstract    theories,    and   tnis  fact   fits   in 
with   his  general    character.         Though  his   dependence   upon 
autJiority   inclined  him  towards   the    rules  he  had    o-    li  staste 
for  pedantic   and    antiquarian  research  whid'i  hindered  a 
thorough   mastery  of   the   field    of    criticisn.        Hence  his 
appeal    to  Greek   and  ?rendi   tragedy,    to   Seneca  and  Alfieri, 
a   dependence    in  the    case   of    the   last-named   dramatist    so 
significant    as    to    v/arrant    the    separate    discussion  which 
will   form   the    next   portion  of    this    diapter.        Hence  his 
acorn  of   i:i%;lish    plays    among    which   "regular"    tr;agedies 
were   few  and   of   a  low  order  of  merit.         There   is   %  little 
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criticism  v^i^iicli   it   is    certain  Byron  knew   and  less  which    it 
is    certain  influenced  hiir.         "Je    can  therefore    say  with   con- 
fidence   that    criticise   of    the    past   was   almost    the    least    of 
tlie    causes   whidi   made    Pyron  turn  to    the    "regular"    drama 
and  made  him  reopen  the    old    discussion  of   the   unities. 

(ill).       It   has    just    been  said   that    concrete 
examples   were   of  more    importance    in  "Byron's   mind   th.an  ab- 
stract  theories.         Of   sudi    examples   the   most    influential 
v.'ere    the   plays    of   Alfieri.         Tlie    Italian  dramatist  has, 
indeed,    been   considered   by   some    critics   as   the    chief 
cause    of   Byron's   adoytion  of    the    classical   form,  of    dramatic 
art.         This    is,    I    think,    to    overestimate   liis   importa-nce. 

Byron  acquired  early   an  acquaintance    with  Italian 
and,    though   after  his   return  from,  the   East    it    seem.s   to 
have    slipped  from,  his  mem.ory  to    sorr;e   extent,    he   had    not 
lost    all    comjnand  of   it    viien  he   went    to    Italy   in  1817. 
This   previous   knowledge    is   alluded  to    in  various  letters. 
LCoreover,     ;^  iias    been  rer.arked,     "wie    sehr   Eyro  n  auch 
sonst    in  gedanken  bei    den  Italic  nern  weilt,    beweisen  die 
vielen  italie  nische  n  ausdriicke   und    citate,    die    sein 
tagebuch  gerade    damals   auf  zuweisen  hat.  *  »*  *  *  *So   waren 
denn  Byron's    italie  nisciie    sprachkennt  nisse,    als   er   imi 
October  1816    nach   Italien  kam,    schon  ziemlid-    bedeutend."^ 

It   were   a  v/ork  of    supererogation  to    state    in  de- 
tail   Die    indebtedness   of   Byron  to    the    influence    of   Alfieri, 
since    tli:  s  has  already  been  done   by   Anna  Pudbres   in  her 
monograph  Lord  Byro  n.    tl:e    adm.i  re  r   and  imitator   of   Alfieri.  "^ 

1.  Gee   LJ.    1,308    ('♦tolerably  master  of   ***Italian" ) ,    and 
other   places. 

2.  F.I.1ayGhrzak,  "Lord  Byron  als  ubersetzer,  "  2ng.  Stud.  ZXI.  595. 
This  article  tracey  tlie  steps  of  Byron's  subsequent  iij;istery 
of    Italian.  '6.      l;^.Zt)id.  :iXj{lll ,    4  0-85. 
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I    shall  here   give    a   suiKnary  of  her   results   with    certain 
restrictions,    for   I    think   sl-.e   overestimates   the    "imitation" 
and  even   the    "admiration."        How,    for  example,    would    she 
account   for   the   followin;;;;   remark,    v/ritten  durir^   the    com- 
poiiition  of  ^'arino   Faliero.    in  i.\iiich   the    influence    of 
Alfieri    is   most   marked?      "The   Ita.lians   have   as    yet    no 
tr;if^edy  -  .Alfieri' s   are   political    dialoijues,    except  ^■''irra" 
(LJ.    V,    64). 

Monti    and   Alfieri   were   mentioned   in  Pyron's 
Journal    as    early   as   February  20-1814    (LJ.    II,    388),    v?he  n 
he    contrasts   them  favourably  with   Schiller.  ^  Alfieri 's 

dramas   are   modeled  upon  tliose    of    Corneille    and  Racine. 
There   is   the    simplicity  of    r-lot,    the   brevity  of   action 
(embracing  hardly  more    than  t]ie    catastrophe),    the    adher- 
ence   to    the   unities,    the   lack  of    conic   scenes,    the    abun- 
dance  of   rhetoric,    and   the   general    stateliness   and  monotony, 
which   are    diaracteristi  c  of   the   FrencFi   pseudo-classical 
drama.         The   marked    contrast   with   the    contemporary  drama 
in  England   imipressed  Pyron,    and  his   admiration  for   the 
Italian  school    is   recorded   in  various  letters.         I n  Childe 
Harold    (IV,    54),    he  mentions   Alfieri 's   among    those    ashes 
v.iiidi   \'-iake  holier   the  holy  precincts   of   Santa   Oroce,    and 
in  a  letter    (LJ.    IV,    114),    the    tomb   of   Alfieri,    along 
with   those    of   ''achiavelli,    ITichael   Anjelo,    and  Galileo, 
is    z-ixid   to   make   Santa  Cro  ce    "the   "'estmi  nster    Abbey'  of 
Italy."        His   letters   and   journals,    and   those    of   Koore   and 
Hobhouse,    record  various    visits    to    tiie    tJieatre    and   opera 

1.       Zee    also   Fulirmann,    p.    100. 
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at   Venice.         On  one   occaeion,    at   a  performance   of   rirra. 
he    burst    into    tears    (LJ,    IV,    539).         Hi  is  has   been  inter- 
preted as    sij^inif icant   of    re.Tiorse   for   the    secret    sin  to 
'■hich   alluBion      is  rade    i  n  T.!anf  red,    but    that   it   was    rather 
a  tribute    to    the   power   of   the    Italian  drciniatist   is    shown 
by    the   fact    that  he    v,'as    similarly   affected    "a  Ravenna 
ad  una  rapprese  ritazio  ne    del   ?ilippo    d'/vlfieri,"      The 
Countess  ^uiccioli,    Lady  Blessington,    and  ?'edwin  have 
recorded   other   instances   of    this   admiration,  2   an  important 
cause   of   whidi   was   probably  the    recurrir^    note   of    the 
love    of   liberty   in  the   writings   of   Alfieri. 

It   is  /joing   too   far,    however,    to    regard  Byron 
as   the    "disciple"    and  Alfieri    as   the   "master."^        Pudbres 
(p.  46   f.  )    shov/s   tliat  La   Cor^'iura   do  Pazzi    served   in  some 
degree    as    the   fr.odel    of   Vari no  Faliero.    but    the   reeemblance 
of    the   plot   of    t}xe   latter  p'^ay   to   Otway's   Venice   Preserved 
is    even   closer,    and   the   parallelisms   in  structure    to  Alfi- 
ere's   -nlayJlf-  are  chiefly  such   as   would    naturally  occur  be- 
tween pl'iys    on   kindred    subjects   following    the    lines    of 
tlie    regular   drama.         In  the    simplicity  of    diction,    amountir^ 
to    baldness,    whid-i   disti  nijuishes   'faring   "^aliero   from   Byron's 
other   dramas,     there    is    clearer   evidence    of   the   influence 
of   Alfieri 's   austere   style,    but    tlie   excess    of   sheer   rhetoric 
in  both   dramatists    is   a    characteristic   of    all    pseudo-cla^ssi- 


1.  LJ.    IV,    339,    note,    quoting   from  the    Countess   Guiccioli. 

2.  See   Pudbres,    p. 4  2-45. 

3.  Cf.    Pudbres,     passif.-i. 
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cal   plays   and   derives   from  the  7rencii   trai^-edians   and 
throuc;!!    them  from  Seneca.         It    is   folly  to   attempt    to 
find  in  /Ufieri    the   orisinal    of   the   peculiarities   of 
.Byron's   metre.         Such  as   they  are,    and   in  them  there    is 
nothing'  very   striking,    they  have    abundant   English  pro- 
to  types. 

Alfieri's    direct    influence   upon  oardanapalus 
v.'ac   very  s/nall.        Pudhres   finds   evidence   of   borrowir\|s 
from  Filippo.    the    character  of  Myrrha  resembling   that   of 
Isabella,    and   of  Gardanapalus   that   of    Carlo;    but    the 
traditional    auto biosraphi cal    i  nterpret^itio  n  of   T'yrrha 
as    the    Countess  Guiccioli    and  Sardanapalus   as   Byron  him- 
self  seem.s   to   me  more    nearly   correct.        Alfieri   may  have 
furnished  hints.         The    name   Myrrha  was    certainly   su^^gested 
by  Mirra,         Compare,    hov.'ever,    Ruskin'^i   cu^ijestion,  ^    "Per- 
haps  some   even  of    the    attentive    readers   of   Byron  may  not 
iiave   observed   tiie    dioice   of   the    three    names   -   '^,'Iyrrha 
(bitter   incense),    l/Iarina    (sea  lady),    Artjiolina    (little 
an^^el)    -    in  relation  to    the   plots   of    tiie    three    ;;-:lays." 
Tr-is   is   pretty,    but   fanciful. 

Finally  it   may  be    noted   that   The    Two   Foscari 
siaov.'E    no   traces   of    direct   borrowing   from  Alfieri.         Byron's 
indebtedness    is,    t}ien,    rather  for   inspiration  than  for 
direct   assistance. 

(IV).      Llore    than  n.ny  of    these   positive    reasons 
for  Villi  ch  Byron  turned   to   the    regular   dra^na,    more   than  eitlier 
those   inherent    "eighteentli    century"    aspects   of  his    character 

■^*      Fiction.    Fair   and  Foul;    Works   XXXIV,    362,     note. 
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of   wiiich  I  liave   given  so   many  illustrations,    or  tlie    in- 
fluence   of   past    criticism  and   theorizinf^   upon  the    sub- 
ject,   or   the   inodel   offered  by  the    drama  of    Alfieri,    was 
the  great    ne;gative    influence    exerted  by  the    contemporary 
Erglish   stage.         In  another    diapter   I  have    described    the 
chief    current   fashions   of   the    theatre.         One   mifjht    trace 
out    an  analogy  not    quite   fanciful    bet'veen   conditions 
obtainin£j   on  the   Frend'i    sta^^e    at   the   tine    of   Alexandre 
Hardy  and    conditions   observed  by  Byron  on  tlie  Ur^lisli 
sta^^e    of   his   day.         The   liberty  of   the   Ronantic  drama 
had   descended   into   license,    in  which  extrava^-^ance    of   plot 
and   ciiaracter   were   matched  by  uncouth   and   exotic    settings, 
subject    to   frequent   and   violent    &iar\;e.         Tliese    conditions 
I  have    attempted  to    illustrate   by   the    concrete    example    of 
various   plays,     crxoosing   for   that   purpose,    wherever  possi- 
ble,   sucli   as   Syron  was  himself   familiar  witii.         Pisgust 
vdth   the    extreme   license    of    romanticism  was   a  leadii^^ 
cause,    indeed,    as   I    think,    the   ;Treatest    cause,    of  Byron's 
abandonment   of    that    roraanti  cism^  and   reliance    upon   n^rrov.' 
laws   in  his   attempt   at    the   formation  of   a  truly   national 
drama,    of   a  drajaa  of   whidi  Ergland   should    not   be   ashamed. 
For    it    cannot   be    denied   that   in  ;nany  plays   of    the    romantic 
type,    even  leaving   oat    of   account    those   of   the   more   extra- 
vagant   Sort,    tiie   lack  of   unity  in  the    r^-arrow   rjense  has 
brought   witii   it   the    lack  of    continuity  in  the   wider   sense, 
Shakespeare  himself    is    not   free   from  this.         It   v;culd  be 
hard   to    defend   the    thesis   that   The   Merchant  _of   "'e  ni  ce    is    a 
better  play  for   the   presence    of   three   plots,    or   that   The 
Winter'  o    rale    is    as    Gatl^^f cctorily    constructed   as    is 


xhe    xe.-pest.         And  '.v}iat   is   true    of   a  few  Shakespearean 
plays   is    true    of   scorec   of   plays    durirt?   the   Romantic 
period,    and  is  jjerhaps   a  fundamental   flaw,    or,    to   put   it 
less  harsiily,    a  fundamental    characteristic,    of    the  E relish 
draraa. 

Ej^ron's   increasing    contempt   for   the    stfige    was 
founded   on  observation,    and   that   observation  extended    over 
a  long   period.        He   was   always    interested   in  the    dra^-na 
and   was   at   one    time    closely  associated  with  the   practical 
side    of    theatrical   life.        His   furtlxer   and  further   separa- 
tion fro:n   tlie    st;age    can  be    traced   clearly   in  his   writings. 
'H^ie    results   of    suda  an  inquiry  are    the    beat    ansv.'er   to   those 
critics   who  have    smiled  or   sneered  at   Byron's   inconsist- 
ency is   adopti  n^j   the    classical  model.  ^ 

Luring  his    sciiool^   and    college   days   Byron  attend- 
ed  the    theatre    with    considerable   frequency.        He    saw 
W.H.V/. Betty,    "the    young  Roscius,  "    of   \'\4-iose    mediocre   abili- 
ties he   made    a   correct  estimate    JLJ.    I,    63),    and   in  5r^- 
lish   Bards,    he   exclaims    "Thank  Heaven!    the   Roscioraania*  s 
o'er"    (line    564).'^        His  familiarity  with    the   popular 
farces   of    the    day  is    evinced  by  his   frequent    quotations 
from  them.         Twice_,in  1806   and  1808,    he    took  part    in 
private    theatricals   at   oouthwell,    for   the    earlier   of   \v--idn 
occasions  he   wrote    an  Occasional   Prologue    (p.    I,    45),    fol- 
lowing  the    conventional    t^pe  —  the    request   for   applause 
or   at   least    indulgence.         Years    later  he    wrote    (LJ.    V,    445), 

1.  See   for   example    Jeffrey's   remarks   p.  142  post. 

2.  Cf .    Cin  a  Distant   View  of   Harrov;.    stanzas  5   and  6,    P.    1, 26 . 

3.  On  Betty  and  tlie    "mania,  "    see   Doran,    III,     dr)a.pter   ix. 
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"wlien  I    was    a  youth  I    wa,s    reckoned   a  good   actor"    and 
Liedvan  says,     (p.  134),  "perhaps  Lord   Byron  would  have   made 
the    finest   actor   in  the   world."        An  eyewitness   of   tlie 
earlier   of    these  private   performances   recorded   the    impres- 
sion that   Pyron  acted   "1  niinitably.  "^ 

Byron  embraces    the    drama  within  the   scope    of 
hii3    first    satire,  2  '^here  he    deplores   "the      desre:iation 
of   our  vaunted   sta^je."        Eie   attack  laight    seem  merely  the 
carrying   out  of    a  part    of    the    tradition  of  iinclish   literary 
H-i.tire    (and   so   froT.  one   point   of    view   it   ic;,    but    the 
specific   nature    of    the    criticis];;  shows   that   it   is   founded 
upon  observation.        Every  one   of    the    daief    varieties   of 
dr:ama  then  in  fashion    is     referred   to,  —  "the   mummery  of 
German  Gchiools;"    translations  from  Kotzebue,    esptBcially 
oiieridan's  Pizarro;    farces    displaying    "buffoonery's   mask;" 
imitations   of   KLizabethan  tragedy;    melodramas;    and  Lev/is' 
"spectres."      Byron  laments    the    scanty  appreciation  of 
Shakespeare,    Otway,    and  Llassinfser,    and   the   loss    of   George 
Golman  and   Cumberland.        He   exhorts   Sheridan  to    do    some- 
thintj   worthy  of   his   powers: 

"Give,    as   thy  last   memorial    to    ttie    aj^e, 

One    classic   drama,    and   reform  the    stage' 

(1.    584-5). 

\11iile    in  the   East, Byron  wrote    Hints   from  Horace,    a  kind   of 

supplement    to   ILr^lisii   Bards   and  Scotdi   Reviewers.         There 

are    in  it    several    remarks    in  dispara^-ement    of   the    drama. 

In  theatres   we    can  "dispense    with    cormaon  sense"    and  Yv'it 

is    tiie    one    thi  n^i    not   employed   to    raise   a  lau^jh    (l.    157-60). 

"Lewis »    self,    with   all  his   sprites"    is    derided,    as   is   the 

1.       (Quoted  by  I.:r.Prothero,    LJ.    I,    108,     note. 

:j.  .   L.    560  f.       Ail    the    citations   occur   in  this  passage. 
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taste   for    carna^je    and  t^nosts,    "Prencli   flippancy  and   Gerinan 
sentiment"    (1.    454).         In  this   poen  Pyro  n  introduces  his 
earliest    references   to   dranatic   principles.        Violent 
action  should    not   take    place   upon  the    st:ige. 

"I^any  deeds  preserved   in  History's  page 

Are   better   told   than  acted   on  the    sta^je; 

.Tiie    ear   sustains  ^lat    shocks   tiie    tinid   eye. 

And  Horror   thus   subsides   to    s:,'Jnpathy, 

True   Briton  all    beside,    I   here    am  French"    (1.267   f .  ) 
This   is    sin^;  nif  i  cant.         IJoreover   there   muiit   be    no   action  ex- 
ceedir^    belief,    for   an  event   may  be   an  iiistcrical   fact,    yet 
dramatically   impossible.        Pomposity  and   show  at    the   ex- 
pense   of   vitality  and  realism  are    to   be   avoided.        Tiie 
theatre    should   instruct   as   well    as   ajnuse .        Here    are    opinions 
developed   early  in  life    \'viiidx   afterwards   appear   in  the 
three  historical    plays.         It   was   evidently  through    no    sud- 
den  caprice    that   Ryron  elected  to   folio"'  tlie    classical 
model.         The    precepts    are   but   echoes   of  Horace    (as   the 
title   acknowledges)    and   Boileau,    but   it   is    to  be    remark- 
ed  that   already  Pyron  took  "hints"    from  them.         There    is 
the   serra  of    the    dr;imatic   theory  later  exemplified  by   the 
two   Venetian  plays   and  Sardanapalus .         The   aim  is   in  the 
direction  of    truth   to    nature,    decora:a,    and  a  higher  moral 
purpose . 

In  the   first   two    cantos    of    3nilde  Harold  appear 
the   first    signs    of   what  may  be    called  a  rudimentary  dramatic 
instinct.         There   had  been  no   evidence   of   t^iis   in  the 
Hours   ol    Idleness   vSiich   is    throughout   intensely  personal 
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and  lyrical.  Under  the   iieadin^'i    "Urarnatici  ng   the    Subject" 

Mr.    Tozerl  has    collected  toiiCther   exu'xples    of   this   rhetorical 
device    from  all    four    cantos    of    Childe   Ilarold.        "r.    Tozer 
writes,    "In  most   of    the  ,'5reat   epic   poems   from  Homer   to 
Milton  speedies  have   been  introduced,    by  wljich  means    the 
poet    is   enabled   to    'vithdraw  himself   from  view  as    narrator, 
and  his    diaracters    assume    sometliinfr   of    the   position  of 
actors   on  a   stable.         In  Childe   Harold   these   would  have 
been  out   of   place,    but    the   vriter   aiir^s   at   producir^   a 
similar   result   by  other    device p,    v;hi  di   at    the    same    time 
impart   life    and  variety  to   the    descriptions.         Tlius  he   is 
fend  of    rapidly    diaryjing   the   point   of   view,    either  by 
apostropliisir^g   tlie    reader,    and  making  him  receive   the 
impressions  for  himself , ******or   by  addressij^   the   actors 
in  a  scene."        Other  methods   with   accompanying   examples 
are   given.         The    same    thir^;   is   observable,    though   to   a 
less   extent,    in  the   Eastern  Tales,    and   various   examples 
may  be   found   i  n  The   Giaour.         In  fact.    The   G  i  ao  ur   is   a 
succession  of    dramati  c  mcnolosues,    interspersed  with 
rare    descriptive    and    narrative   pass.-ioes.         Tiie    use    of 
the    historical   present,     the    disjointed  fragments    of   the 
poem,    and   the    swift    diar\^i-es   of   scene,    all    sive    a  semi- 
dramatic   tone    to   the   piece.         It   is    not   far   removed  from 
Manfred,    which  in  subject  matter   it  mucli   resembles.      It 
almost   anticipates    Browning's   favorite    style,    the    dramatic 
mcnoloi^ue.        Like   yra  hippo  Lippi    or   Andrea  del   Sarto. 
previous   knov.'ledsc   of    the    "story"  helps   to    the    comprehen- 
sion of    the    poem.         Brov/nirg,    however,    generally  paints 

-■      Childe  Harold,    ed-H.F.    Tdzer^    Oxford,    The    Clarendon 

T7rrr'Z,Tr.r~ca. ,    uuv,    introduction,    p.    29. 
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siri2;le    incidents;    B^Ton  has    strunj;    several   loosely  to- 
gether.        The    advantage    to   both  poets   over  a  niore    strict- 
ly dramatic  form  is    that    it   enables   thein   to    dioose    their 
situations    "ready  nade,  "    witliout    the    need   to    develop   them 
out   of    character   and    circ-ui^stance.         In  'ihe  Eride    of 
Abydos   and  Lara  there    are    similar   serai-dramatic  passja^^es, 
but    they  become    rarer   in  the    later   talcs,    Vvhi'Ch  are 
more    intensely  lyrical    in  feeling.         But   the    dramatic 
instinct  had    not    departed. 

On  his   return  from  the   r.ast  Syron  took  up  his 
residence    in  London.        He   was    now  a    constant   attendant 
at    the   theatre.         Amons   the    plays   which   he    caw  before 
the    end   of   1813   were:    Goriolanus.    The   L^erry  \7ives    of 
'.Windsor.    Antony  and   Cleopatra.    Richard   III,    and  ?.o^ve '  s 
Fair  Penitent;    various   farces   and    comedies    sudi   as    Col- 
man' s  Bluebeard,    and  at   least   one    example    of    tiie    style 
of   melodrrxiaa  founded  on  Scott's   novels    G.nd  jooens,  —  Morton' s 
IlniJ:j.t   of   Sno'.'.'doun.    a  musical    drama  taken  from  The  Lady  of 
the   Lake.         There    are   many  references   to   other   drrimatists 
and   quotations    from   their   works.         A  partial    list    of    sudi 
includes:    Con^^reve,    Vanbrut-jh,    P'^arquhar,    3ay,  Goldsmith, 
Foote,    Rich,    and  of   foreign  dramatists    (a  list    notably 
brief),    Gdriiller    (The   Robbers).    Alfieri,    andl'onti.^ 
The   few   criticisms   of    the    stage    contained   in  his   letters 
of    this  period   are   uniforialy  disparfogj.  r^i.         "Good  plays 
are    scarce,"   he   writes   in  3eptember  1811    (LJ.    II,    54), 
and  speaks   of    "our   stage    in  its   present    state"    viaiere    the 

1.      I  have    not    thought   it    necessary  to   give    references   to 
the   passriges    noted   above.         See   Prothero's   Index. 
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context    siiows    that    the    reference    is   to    the  Si^lish   lack 

of    regularity.         Byron  was    now  thinking    of   v/ritin^^   a  play. 

V/tien  only   thirteen  years    old  he   had  attempted  a  drama 

called  Ulri  c   and  Ilvina.    which  he  had  had    "sense    enough    to 

burn,"'^        Tills   had  "bee  n^  appare  ntly^  on  zhe    sa:r.e    tlie-'Tie    as 

'.'.'c r ne r .         His    next   actual    work  in  the    drama  was    "a   comedy 

of   Troldoni's   translated,    one    Ecene,"    which  he    sent    to 

Dallas   in  IJeptcnber,    1811    (LJ.    II,    4o).         On  October   12, 

1312   Byron's   Address  was    spoken  at    the   opening   of   tlie 

new  Drary  Lane    Theatre.         There    is   in  it    no   profound 

dramatic    criticism,    but   there    is   the    same    disapproval 

of    contemporary  fashions   upon  the    stav^e.         Byron  promises 

better   tliir^is    in  the   future :-- 

"If   e'er  Frivolity  had  led  to  fame, 

And  made   us   blush  that    you  forebcre    to    blraane-- 

If      e'er   the    sinkia.;   sta.;:e2  could    condescend 

To    soothe    the    sickly   taste    it   dare    not   mend-- 

All   past   reproacli  may  present    scenes   refute, 

And    censure,    vdsel  y  loud,    be    justly  mute" 

(1.    56   f.  :. 

The    Address   is    not  good   verse,    but   it    is    a   sincere    at- 
tempt  to    point    the   way  to   a  higher   dramatic   standard,    to 
"  nature   for   our   -^uide,"    to   make    "the   Drama  be   viiere    she 
hath   been"    (l.    72   and  24).         This    composition  brought 
Byron  into    close    toudi   '^ith  Drury  Lane   and  was   a  factor 
in  the    choice   of  him  as   a  member   of   the    Committee   of 
Ivlana^jejaent,    two    years   afterwards. 

1.  Preface   to  •.Verner.    P.    Y,    338. 

2.  This   phrase  had  already  been  employed   in  2p^.  Bards. 
1 .     734 . 
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In  1813-14    Byron  iiad   "a  box  at    Covent   Garden 
for   the    seaaon"    (LJ.    II,    3o4 ) ,    possibly   durirvj   other   sea- 
sons  also.         This   was    tlie    time   of    the    Byron  furore,    and 
he    was    in  the   midst   of    the   Eastern  Tales.         It   is    not 
Burprisir^,    therefore,    that    some    newspapers   declared 
him   to   be    the    author   of   an  anonymous    spectacular  Oriental 
melodrama,    produced  at   Drury  Lane    in  ^-Tovember   1813,    for 
the    costumes   of   v^aii  dh    he   had  furnished   some    drawia;i;s 
(LJ.    II,    228).         His    corament   upon  this   ascription  was, 
"I    v/onder  •.\4aat    they  vdll    next   inflict   upon  me.         They 
cannot   v/ell    sink   below  melodrama"    (LJ.    II,    35o).-^        At 
this    time  he    was   actually   at   work  upon  a  play.         In 
nis    journal   for   November  14   we   find,    "Tiiis   afternoon  I 
have   burnt    the    scenes   of   my   commenced   comedy"    (LJ.    II,    314) 
and  three    days   later;    "I    began  a   comedy,    but    burnt    it 
because    the    scene   ran  into   reality;    -   a   novel   for  the 
same    reason.         In  rnyae    I    can  keep  more    away  from  facts" 
(LJ.    li,    325).         This  last    sentence    indictites    that,    fol- 
lowing  the    mode,    the    comedy  v.-as    to    be    in  prose,    for-- 
"Llodest   Comedy  her  verse   foregoes 

For   Jest   and  pun  in  very  middling   prose. "^ 
Another   reason  for   its    destruction  may  be   found  in  the 
remark,    "A  comedy  I    take    to    be    the   :,io3t    difficult    of 
compositions,    more    so    than  tragedy"    (LJ.    II,    373). 
It   is    notable    that   at    tnis   date   Byron  Ciiose   for   dramatic 
treatment    the  Lthos.     not   tiie   Pathos,    of   life.         Later 

1.  Compare   The    Devil '  s   Drive,    stanza  26;    P.    VII,    33-34. 

2.  Hints   from  Horace..    1.    121-2. 
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he   put  liis   pictures   of   manners   into   Don  Juan  and   selected 
the    tr.'igic   cide   of   existence   for   dranatic  presentation. 
In  1314   he   was  urged   by   several   people    to    try  his  hand 
at   a  tra^-^edy.         On  January  22  he    wrote    to   I'urray,    "Before 
I    left    town  Tremble   paid  ine    the    coinpliment    of    desirir^-j;  me 
to    write    a   tragedy;    I    wisii   I    could,  tut   I    find  ray  scribblir^- 
mood   subsiding"    {LJ.    Ill,    16;.         On  I^ebruary  2C  he    noted 
in  his    Journal,    "I   wish  that   I  had   a  talent   for   the   drama; 
I    would    -vrite    a  tra^^edy   now"    {'LJ.    II,    387).         In  an 
undated  letter   of   the    same    year  he    rem:-rked   to   '.'oore, 
"As   it   is   fittiU:i;    there    should  be   /:ood  plays,    now  and 
then,    besides   Shakespeare's,    I    wish  you  or    Campbell    would 
write    one:--   the    rest   of    'us   youth'   have    not   heart   enouch" 
(LJ.    Ill,    81).         On  July  25    Jeffrey  wrote    to  .Moore,    "I 
aiTi  deiitihted    to  hear    Lhat   Lord  B.    iii    a^^^ain  in  tiie    press. 
I   haa    not  heard   of    this    new  work  except   fro:a   the    news- 
papers:   is   it    still    in  Paynim  land?        I   lon^^    to    see  how 
he    manages   witiiout    beads    and    veils;    and   I    want  him  above 
all    ihin-zs    to    vrite   a   tra^^edy.  "  Byron's    co^.jaent   v^ien 

he  heard  of  tliis  wish  was,  "Jeffrey  does  me  more  than 
justice;  but  as  to  tragedy  -  urn!  -  I  have  no  time  for 
fiction  at   present"    (LJ.    Ill,    i::). 

Towards   the   end   of    1814   "hitbread,    the    popular 
manaf^er   of   Drury  Lane,     comjnitted   suicide.        Tne    noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who   were    financially   interested   in  tne 
theatre   undertook   "the    absurd  and   perilous    step"    of   ap- 

1.       t^uoted   by  Prothero,    LJ.    Ill,    126,    note. 
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pointirit^   a   sub- committee    to   manatee    the   house.        For 
tnree   years    tnese  men,    one   of   whom  durirg   1815   was  Lord 
Byron,    "made   experiments   and   amused   themselves   at   the 
sarfie    time."-^         Byron  was   active    and  enthusiastic   in  his 
share    of    the   work,     considering   the   management    to   be   "really 
very  good   fun,    as   fa-r   as    the    daily  and   nightly  stir   of 
these    strutters   and  f rettery  go"    (LJ.    Ill,    230 ).        Lady 
Byron  wrote    that   at    the   meetings   of   the    committee   he 
was   "ashamed   to   a.ppear  like    a  poet"    and   "talked   of   finan- 
ces. " 

In  1813  Byron  had  used  his  influence   to   procure 
the    acceptance   of    Coleridfie's   Remorse.        He    now  tried   to 
get  him  to    write   another  play.         "If   I    may  be   permitted," 
he   wrote    (LJ.    Ill,    191),    "I    would   suggest    that    there 
never  vvfas   such  an  opening   for   tragedy.  •** •'We  have   had 
nothing    to    be   mentioned  in  the    same    breath  with  Remorse 
for   veri^   many   years;    and   I    should   think  that    the   recep- 
tion of   that   play  was   sufficient    to   encourage    the   highest 
hopes   of    author   and   audience."        But   Coleridge  had  "nothing 
feasible    in  hand   at    the    time;"'^he    submitted  Zapolya;    he 
promised,    but   procrastinated,    and   the    opportunity  vent 
by.         raturin's   Bertram  was   accepted   instead    and   was   a 
success,    though    not   produced  until    after   Byron's    departure 
from  England.        ''.Tliile   on  the    Committee   Byron  also   got 
Sotheby's   Ivan  accepted.         Later  he    showed   a  lack  of    cor- 

1.  Percy  Fitzgerald,    History  of   the  Dnglish  r',t;.ige.    London, 
Tinsley  Brothers,    1882,    II,    384-5. 

2.  The    Kagpie.    LJ.    Ill,    291 

3.  Gee    "Letadied  Thoughts"    ¥.o.    67,    LJ.    V,    442.      Cf.    James 
Gillm.an,    Life   of    Coleridge.    London,    1838,    I,    266   f. 
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diality  in  his    reconimendation  of   the   xjlay,     there   v.-as   a 
quarrel    between  3otheby   and  Kean,    and   Ivan  v/as    never  pro- 
du  ce  d. 

Byron  was  probably   influenced   in  his    decision 
to    vTite    a   play  by  perusal   of    the    tolerable   and   intolera- 
ble   atteiTipts    that   were    submitted   to    the    Go:riTi;ittee.        Lorg 
afterwards  .he    told  '.'edwin,     (p.    89),    "Vfl-ien  I   first   entered 
upon  theatrical    affairs   I   had    soTne    idea  of   writing   for 
the  house   myself,    but   soon  became   a    convert   to  Pope's 
opinion  on  that    subject.         '.Tho   would    condescend  to    the 
drudgery  of    the    sta^e,    and   enslave   himself    to   the   humors, 
the    caprice t^.,     the    taste    or   the    tastelcscness   of   the    age?" 
Byron  probably   refers   to   a   remark  of   Pope    in  Gpence's 
Anecdotes,    wiii  ch  he   himeelf   quoted    in  a  letter   to  Murray 
(LJ.    V,    l?2o),    "I   had   taken  such    strong   resolutions   against 
anything   of    that    kind,    from   seelrujr,  how  much  everybody 
that    did  write   for   the    sta{?e,    was   obliged  to   subject   them- 
selves  to    the    players   and   the    town."        He   may  also  have 
remembered   lines   504-337   of   the   I'pistle    to   Augustus. 
His   "idea  of   v/riting  for   the  house"    went    so   far   as   the 
first   draft    of   the   first   act   of  ^irr^r;,^  vihi  dti   was    cer- 
tainly  at   that    time    designed  for   the    stage.         This   is 
shown   not  merely  by  the  large    number  of    stage -dire  ctions"^ 
(of   which    there    are   only  four  more    in  the   first,    than  in 
the    second,    version  of    the   first   act),    but   by  the    choice 
of    subject   and  manner   of    treatment.         In  1815    Byron,    hop- 

1.  Preface    to   Terner,    P.    V,    33S. 

2.  See  E.  H.  Coleridge  '  B   introduction  to   ""e r ne r .    P.    V,    326, 
and    cf.    Pates,    p.    45. 
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ir^    to    talce    advar.tc^se   of   the    "openiria-   for   tragedy," 
chose   a  therae    suitahle    to    the   public   taste.         The    "Gothic" 
setting   in  "a   ruinous    chateau  on  the   Silesian  frontier" 
and   the    period    of   the   play,    at    the    close    of    the   Hundred 
Years'    War,    when  Europe   was   infested   with    robber  bands 
of   one-time    soldiery,    alike    link   the   play  to    the   popular 
Romantic   drama.        Ruin,    storm,    darkness,    mystery,    and 
misfortune    are    all   huddled   together   in  the    first   act. 
'Verner   .-ivoids   the    extravagance   of   emotional  horror,    but 
it   is   in  essentials   of   the    school    of   Terror.         There    are 
similarities   in  its   ele/rents       to     Bertram,    which  had, 
as  has   been  said,    recently  passed  through  Byron's  hands. 
The    composition  of   \Ve r ne r  was   interrupted  by  Byron's 
domestic   difficulties.         "I    began  that    tr;jgedy  in  1815," 
he   wrote    years   later    (lJ.    V,    391),    "but  Lady  Byron's 
farce   put    it   out  of   my  head  for   the    time   of   her   represen- 
tation."       \'her.  he    left  Er^land   the    frit^iment   was   left 
behind,    and   although  he   wrote   for   it,    was    not   found  until    after 
his   death.         It    is    not    strange    that   Byron   should  have 
commenced  a  play  of   this   t^-pe   in  1815;    it  _i_s   strange    that 
after   the    composition  of   his    classical    dramas   he    should 
have    turned  again  to    the    subject    and   treated   it,    though 
pei'haps   with  more   technical   skill,    in  all    essentials   as 
he   would  have    finislied    it    in  1815.         The    significance 
of   ",'erner    is    that   it    is  Byron's   one    essay  in  the   popular 
mode,    his   one    effort    to   meet    the    stage  half   way. 

"Self-exiled  Harold  wanders   forth  again." 
In  Switzerland   the   pressure   of    sorrow  and   remorse,    the 
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overwrielnir\^i    presence    of    the    mountaina    and   the    sky,     the 
crowdih«;    nssociations   of    ro:nantic   scenery,     and   the    compa.n- 
ionsliip   of   Chelley    cornbined   to    o'^en  the   flood-gates   of 
l^rrical,     e:;oti3tical    coranentary   upon  man  and    natui-e,     in 
which   there   wo.s    nothirvj   of   the    calm  abstracted   objectivity 
requisite   for   the    drama.         To    this   sur.'uner  belorf.^s   L!anf red. 
When  the    Inca.ntation  was  first   published   v/ith  The   Prisoner 
of    Ciiillon,    a    note    said,     "The    follo'vin,';   Poem  v:aE    a    Chorus    in 
an  urifinished   '''itdi   Drama  wni  di   was   beji-un   some    years    ai-o." 
No    trace    of    such    an  earlier    drama   exists,     and    it   may    con- 
fidently  be    said    triat    there    never   ras    sucli    a   one.         The 
statement    is   slieer  mystification  and   is   of   autobiographical 
;.i,l  nif  i  cance   only.  •'■        Byron  declared   i-epeatedly   that    '.'anf  re^d 

■  s    not    a   real    'jrar-n.     It    is    distantly  related    to    the    school 
of   terror,    but   primarily  it    is   an  attempt   to   ;;ive   objec- 
tive   e>:pression  to    intenrrcly  subjective    emotion. 

Byron's    thorou;:h   opposition  to    the    starve   dates 
from   the   time    of  his   departure   from  Ur^ojland   and   is   part    of 
his   increasia-    dislike   of   all    thin^^s  Enjilish.        ::arlier   in 
this    diapter   I    pointed   nut    the   elements   whi  d'i   went   to   make 
up  his    instinct    for    classical    "re,';uln.ri ty.  "         Tliis   was 
fostered   by  observation  of    the    cxtrava^^cance    of   the    sta^je. 

rom   the   horrible   he    reacted   to    the   heroic,    from.  medi\eval 

rid    exotic   settin^'S    to   historical,     from   ULter   lack   of    truth 
ID    n,i.ture,     to    insistence    upo  n  f  act,    from  unrestrained   v/ildness 
to    an  alrr'ost    austere    control,     from  outworn  n,nd   often  uriiealthy 

-rpin^~s  upon  love  to  study  of  the  problems  of  ct.ates. 


1.       ::ee   E.G.Llayne,     n.y.ro^n,     Tew   York,     'Imrles    r.cribners' 
'onns.     1Q12.     II.     82. 


He   frequently''    contrasts  his    conception  of   tra^^edy  with 
that    current    upon  the    st^^je.         Thus    of  ilfiri_no   Faliero  he 
-.vrites    (LJ.    V,    167),    "It    is    too   regular   -    the   time, 
twenty-four  hours   -    the    chanije    of   place    not   frequent    - 
nothing  melodramatic   -    no    surprises,     no    starts,    nor   trap- 
doors,   nor  opportunities    'for   tossing;   their  heads   and 
kicking   their  lieels'    -   and   no   love    -   the   crand   ingredient 
of    a  modern  play."        And   again   (LJ.    V,    243;,    "There    are 
neither   rings,     nor  mistakes,     nor   starts,     nor  outr.-igeous 
ranting   villains,    nor  raelodrame    in  it.         yVll    this   will 
prevent   its   popularity."        ^ii^ain   (LO.    V,    372;    he    speaks 
of    "simplicity  of  plot*  ****»and   the    avoidance    of   rant." 
Upon  the    appearance    of   eacii   of  his   plays  he    repeats  his 
disclaimer   of    any  ambition  for   success   upon  the    stage, 
and  I,    for   one,    see    no    reason  to    doubt  his   entire    sin- 
cerity.        Of  Manfred  he    wrote    (LJ.    IV,    55),    "I   have    at 
least   rendered   it   quite    impossible    for   the    stage,    for 
vvixidi  my   intercourse    with    EJ[rury,'    Lane  hcs  given  me    the 
greatest    contempt."        In  tiie   Preface    to   :.Tari no   "^aliero 
(p.    IV,    537),    "I  have  had   no    view  to    the    stage;    in  its 
present    state    it   is,    perhaps,    not   a  very  exalted   object 
of   ambition.  ****  **a'ere   I    capable   of   'writing   a  play  v/hich 
could  be    deemed   stage-worthy  success  would  give  me    no 
pleasure    and   failure   great   pain."        Go    also   in  the   Preface 
to   the   volume    containir^      oardanapalus.    The    Two   ?oscari. 
and   Cai  n   (p.    V,    9),    "In  publishing    the   following   tragedies 
I  have   only  to   repeat,    that   they  were    not    composed  v/ith 
the   most    remote    view  to    the    stage."        Again,    in  the   Preface 
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tc   "'erner    (P.    V,    338),    "The   whole    is    neither   intended, 
nor  in  any   shape    adapted,    for   the    stage."        The    same    at- 
titude   is   expressed   r^^ain   and  -again  in  his   letters.      Of 
Manf re/i  he   wrote    (LJ.    IV,    71 ),    "I    composed   it    actually 
with   a  horror   of   the    staG'e,    '^nd   with   a  view  to    render 
even  the    thoup:ht    of    it    impracticable."        A;3ain   (LJ.    IV, 157), 
"The   more    I    zee    of   the    stage,    the  lees   I    wish  to  have 
anything    to    do    with   it."        Of   I.Iari no  t<'aliero    (LJ.    V,    81    and 
cf.    16  7,    231    and   228),     "!«*•«*«  told   you   Ions   ai^o    that    it 
ne vc r   v/as    intended    nor   v/ritten  v.'ith  any  view  to    the    stage." 
Again   (LJ.    V,    218),    "I    shall    perhaps    try  again   (hut    not 
for   the    stage)."        Of   Gardanapalus    (LJ.    V,    295    and    cf.304), 
"La  tragedia   di    cui    si    parla.   non  e    (e    non  era  mai )    ne 
scritta   ne    adatta.  al    teatro.  "        And   infjener;a    (LJ.    V,    231), 
"I    will    never  have    anything    to   do   willingly  v.lth   tlie 
tlieatres."        Other   cimilfj.r   remarks   riight    be    quoted,     (e.g. 
LJ.    V,    223    and   257),    but    the    a.bove    are    air;ply   sufficient. 
Medvdn  and  others   also    record  this   detestation  of   writiag 
for   the    stage. 

In  the    autumn  of  1816,    on  his   way  to   Venice, 
Byron  met    at  T.'ilan  the    Italian  drE,rr.atist   L'onti,    with   #iose 
vorks  he   was   already   acquainted.         This  meeting  may,    as 
Mr.    Coleridge    suggests,    have    stimulated  his   interest    in 
the   modern  pseudo- classical   Italian  draina,    but   the   in- 
fluence  was   lon(r  in  a.ccomipli  shing    results.        He  had   been 
in  Venice   but    a  short    time   ^?hen  he    wrote   to   !Iurray  to 
get   Dr.    Ltoore'a    "account    of   the   Doge   Valiere"    transcribed 
for  him,    adding   "I   mean  to   -vrite    a   tra^:edy  upon  the    sub- 
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,;    ct   -Aiii  ch   appears    to   rae    very  dramatic"    (LJ.     IV,    59). 
,L    the    ti::ie   he    seerr.s    to   have    abandoned  his    intention,    for 

.'re    was    little    opportunity  for   i:uch  '"ork   in  Venice    ■■■;here 
Byron  lived   "zuerct    in  Co,us   und  Braus,    dann  in  unthatiger 
Rulie,    ura^,>;eben  von  einem  Hareir.   italic  ni  a  die  r   'Veiber.  "■'■      But 
he   kept   up  iiic    interest   in  the    tlieatre   and  his  letters    con- 
tain lively    GOTTDnents   upon  various   plays.         The   Venetian 
period   was   really  far  from  one    of   "idle    repose,"   but    it    re- 
hired a    complete    dian^e    of   curroundi  nrs    to    fit   Byron  for 
.ue    serious   and    tedinical    «'orlc   and    concentrated  effort   of 
traiiedy.         This    diar/^e    came    about    in  1819    tl.mu.^h  his 
liaison  with   the    Countess  Truiccioli,    by  ?ieans   of   vhich, 
as   Chelley  testifies, '^  Byron  was    "greatly   improved  in 

■•ry   respect."        Llari no  Paliero   advanced   slo'vly  and 
fcOuietimes   with    discoura'^eme  nt,    araid  revolutionary  plans 
and   amatory  troubles.         That  he   was  seriously  essaying 

new   drHmatic  £ie_rgie    is    shown  by  many  passa^'^es    in  his 
letters.         Thus    (LJ.    V,    :?.18/,     "I    am*  ****  *fu:ly  persuaded 
that    thiyfi.e.    to    "produce    a  great    tra;^edy'^  is    not   to 
be    done    by  followin,:;    the    old    dramrrtists,    who    ;ire   full 
of   gross  faults,    pnrdoned    only  for   the   beauty  of   their 
languiv-e;    but   by   -'•ritinT    naturally  and   re^'iul-'.rly,    and 
producir\<    re;rul  ar   tr-::;-:;edies.  **  **  *  *I    have*  ***  tried   a 
sketdi   in  Liar i no   Falierp;    but   ir.any   ;jeople    think   my   talent 
'esse  ntially  undramati  c,  '    and   I    am   not    at    all    sure    that 
/icy  are    not   ri.<;ht.  "        /u^ai  n  he    v;rote    (LJ.    V,    347),    ''My 
varnatic   simiplicity  is    studicusl;/  Greek,    and  must    con-       / 
tinue    so:    no    reform  ever   succeeded   at   first.         I    admdre 

1.  II.  Iliesdilca..-;,    ijber   Lord   B  yrg  ns   3  ar  da  nap  al  u  o ,    Halle,    190Q, 
p. 49. 

2.  Letter:-    H.     803. 
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tiie    old  i.';-:i^lif.h   dramatists;    but    ti^is   is   quite    another 
field,    and   has   nothia/^   to    do   with    theirs.         I   want   to 
nia1<e    ii   regul;y  Er^ijliDh    dra'na,     no   ratter   '.'hetlier   for   the 
st;a{i-e    or   not,    which  is    not  my  otjcct,— but   a.  mental 
theatre.  " 

Sardanapalus.    The    Two   Foscciri.    and   Cai  n  f  ol  - 
lowed   rapidly  between  January  and  Septen:ber,    1821.      The 
tv/o   former  are   further   exercises   in   the    regular   drama; 
the   last    stands    apart   and    nearer  I.'anf red.         Heaven  and 
Earth    is   a  sequel    to    Gai  n.         The    rout;hly   irajr.atic  form 
in  vhidi    tJ-iese    tv.o    pieces   are    cast    shows    that   tlie   fas- 
cination of   t}ie    drama  had    not   passed,    yet    is   a  token 
of    the    reaction  from   the    severe    restraint    whiciT    Pyron 
had  previously   imposed   upon  himself.         This    reaction 
„'j;oes   further   in  ".'ernor,    which   Pyron  no:v  took  up  once   more 
and    completed   alor\;    the   lines    of    the   Roraantic   drana. 
Various    critics    ccnimented   upon  this    change    and  incon- 
sistency.        Thus   the   Monthly  Review^    said,     "He   does    not 
seem  to   be    disposed   toAvards   a,ny  attempts    for   scenic 
exhibition,     nor   decidedly  to    adhere    to    any   strict    rules 
of    dramatic  Avriting.         In  some    recent   plays   he   was   the 
advocate    and   observer   of    the    unities:    but   in  the    tragedy 
before   Uij******he   has    disregarded   the   boundaries   of 
time    and  place.         There    are    other   rules    of    composition, 
also,    mucii  more    necessary    to    the   attainment   of   excel- 
lence,   to   whidi  his   Lordship   has  been  equally  inatten- 
tive. "        The    British    Criti  c*^'  has   this    commie nt:    "The 
curious   thi  n^--    is    that*  »****  the    sam.e   T,ord  Byron  "/rites 
another  play,    which  he   explicitly   denominates   a  tragedy; 
Vol,    :^CIX    fDec.  ia.?2).    p.  594.       2.       March.    1823,    p.  244. 
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tiie    said   tragedir'    cannot   be    dra^riatic   in  any   sense    by  its 
author's   ov.'n  decision,    because    every  unity  is   violated   in 
every   paf-;e    it    contains." 

The    I)ef orrTied  Transformed,    v^fliich   brings   the    eerie s 
of   plays    to   a    close,    is   a  for.Tiless,     daaotic  piece,    of 
slight   value,     in  v.h  i  ch    it    is   apparent    that   ^yron  had   left 
behind  him  the    desire    for    classical    form  and    restraint, 
and   was    discontented  v/ith   the    drama  as   a  -iedium   of   expres- 
sion.        By  this   time   he  had   fully   "found  himself"    and  was 
devoting  his   energies   to  Jiis   .-reatest   'A^ork  -^  Don  Juan. 

Kiis   survey  of   Ej^Tcon's    development   as    a   dramatist 
has,    I    think,    made    clear  liow  logical  his   advocacy  of   the 
"regular"    drama  was.         It   was   a   reaction  from  extravagance 
and  f orjnlessness.         Away  from  England,    that   reaction 
gradually   lost    force,    and   he   'vrote    first   a  play  in  the 
Romantic  mianner,     then  a,  s.emi -dramatic  piece,    and   then 
ceased  writing    dramas    altogether.         The    course    of   this 
developmient    can  well    be    illustrated   by  a   dia,';raTr;,    o,e    fol- 
lows. 

3  a-r  d  a  nap  al  u  s . 
(  CO m-ol  e  t  e    cl  as  s i  c   f  o  rn ) . 

.irarino   :'<''aliero.  The    Two   7os  cari. 

(attempt   at    classic  form.),     (less   rigorous j'. 

Llanf red.  Gain  and  Heaven  and  ]^arth. 

(not    for    sta;e  '.  (return  to   JCr^'lish  tradition) 

"'erner    [l]  .  ".'erner    ( II ) 

'or   sta^je).  ,  (concession  to   Romantic   drama). 

The   I'ef ormed   Transformed, 
(abandorment"  of   dramatic  form. 

(v).         The    classical  model    lent    itself    to   Byron's 

purposes.         This   v.'as    noted  by  Jeffrey   in  a  review  of   Byron's 
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tragedies.^        "Aa   to  Lord  Byron's   pretending    to    set   up 
t'liC   U ni 1 1  e 3   at    tiiis    time    of   dG,y,    as    'the    law  of  literature 
througnout   the   ^vorld,  '    it   is  niere    caprice    and    contra- 
diction.        He,    if   ever   :aan  was,    is   a  law  u nt o  hijnself  —  'a 
diartered   libertine;'—  and    no'.v,    wiien  he    is   tired   of   this 
unbridled   license,    he   wants    to   do   penance    within  tlie   Unities. 
Thic    certainly  looI<s   very  like   affectation;    or,    if    tliere 
is    any   thi  r;'5   sincere    in  it,    zhe    .motive    ;nust    be,    that,    by 
^settiaT   rid   of   so   much  story  and  action,    in  order   to    sim- 
plify  the   plot   and   brin^   it   within  the    prescribed  limits, 
he   may  fill    up   the    blahk   spaces   'vitii   Ion:;    discussions,    and 
have    nearly  all    t}ie    talk   to  himself."        There    is  here    some 
trutu,     thougli  harshly  expressed.         L'r.     Courthope    (VI,    261) 
holds    to    the    sajiie    opinion.       "As    to    the    observance    of    the 
'unities',    on  7,':ii  ch  Byron  piques  himself ,  *****vve   may  in- 
fer   tnat    it    Vi'as    in  reality  by   no   means    a    cold    artistic 
preference   for   the    classical    over   the    romantic  forri  that 
made  him   take  his    stand  on  the    'orthodox'    principle,    but 
a  perception  tliat    the  Frendi   dramatic   system  was   better 
suited  for  his   own  purpose    than  trie   En(;;lish.         In  the 
English   poetic   drama  plot    and   action,    with   an  attendant 
development    of    character,    are    the    essential   features; 
in  Marino  yaliero   these    are    conspicuous   by  their   absence. 
Taere    everything;   depends   upon  motive    and   intention.***** 
The    stren-i-th  of   tlie    drama,    therefore,    lies    necessarily 
in  tne    speecjies   expressive    of    r.otire;    rind   in  tiiis   respect 

1.       Edinburgh   Review.    XXXVI,    422   f .    Jeffrey's   Literary 

Criticism,    ed.    d".     IL  criol   Smitn,    London,    Henry  Frowde, 
I'jlG.     p.    167. 
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it   retejr.bles   the    plays   of    Corneille    and  T^acine   rather  than 
those    of   Shakespeare."        I    doubt   ^diether   this   primary  in- 
terest   in  motive   actually  led   to    the    selection  of   the 
French   Tr^odel;    Byron's   preference   for   that    system  was,    as 
I    have    sho^vn,     a  rnatter   of    too    long    standi  nr'-   and    acquired 
too    early  in  life   to    be    ascribed  merely  to    realization  of 
its   'greater'  adaptability  to   the    expression  of   r^.oti'<''e. 
Put    to    Some    extent   this    consideration  must  have   weighed 
with  him.         Opposition  to    the    stage   aided   this    special 
devotion  to    motive,     since   he    did    not  have    to    concern  him- 
self  with   mere   incident,    and   since    those    long   passages 
in  v.hich    th^    rival    loyalties   of   the    protagonist   are   weighed 
and    contrasted   are    thus    justifiable.         Byron  here,    as 
T'r.    Courthope    says,    resembles   Racine.         The    action  is 
not   external,    but    psychological.         Tlie    crisis   is    in  the 
soul    of   the    protagonist.         The    entire    success   which   Racine 
achieved   is   partly   accounted  for   by  his   eriphasis   upon  the 
r.oul '  E    development,    a  gro'.vth    which   requires  under   fit 
conditions    no   ler^th   of   time    nor  breadth  of    space. 

In  this   emphasis   upon  m.otive   Byron  points   the 
n'ay  v.hich  has    been  follo'V'^ed   by  many  modern   dramatists. 
The    tendency  is   to    elaborate    the    psyd-iologi  cal    interest 
at    the   expense    6f   external    incident.         The    diief    need   of 
a  lor\g   and    slowly  developir^   action  is   therefore    done 
away  with.         Thus   it   has    come    about    that   the    tendency  has 
been  once   more    townrds   the   preservation  of    the   unities, 
not   for   their   ov'n  ned  antic   sakes   as    i  n  the    age    of   the 
enli.cchtenme  nt,    but   for   the   increase    of    concentrated  at- 
tention upon  the    soul    of    the   -orotagonist.         This   is    notably 
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true    in  the   drajaas   of   Robert    Browning.         There    the    emphasis 
is   all    upon  the    spiritual    struggle.         Browning   seems   ap- 
parently unconscious   of   the    outer  world;    external    cir- 
cumstance   is    nothing   to  him;    he    is    concerned  only  with  the 
v^orld   of   thought    and  passion  and  will,    and    this   to    an  ex- 
agf^erated   extent   lAJiich   sacrifices   dramatic  objectivity. 
Browning   enters    completely   into    the    soul    of   the   lorotago- 
nist    and   from   tliat    point    of    view,    thougJi    the   motives 
which  govern  and  may  perhaps   explain  the    soul    even  of   an 
la-go    are   laid  bare,    it    is    impossible   to  gain  that   larger, 
if  maybe   less   i  nte  nse_,  poi  nt    of   vantat^.e   which   shall    see 
that   Soul    as   one   object    in  the   wide    landscape    of   huinanity. 
BrowniJ^   is   led   astray.         The    combination  of   motive   and 
character   should  lead   to   action;    but   instead   the    poet 
loiters    in  the   fascinating  maze    of    conflicting   purposes. 
To  him  the    deed   is    nothing    (though   to   ignore    action  were 
apparently   to   abandon  all   pretense    of    drama);    it   is   the 
will    behind   the   deed,    and    the   motive   behind   the    will    which 
concerns  him.         This   is    not    drama,    it    is   psychology. 
With   this   effort   to    dramatize 

"Thoughts  hardly  to   be   packed 
Into   a   narrow  act." 
there   is   the    accompaniment,    as   in  Byron,    of    strait  ness   of 
construction.         In  Luria  and   Colombe  *  s   Birthday,    for  exam- 
ple,   the   unity  of   time    is   obeyed   to    the   letter;    and    in 
the   former   the   unity  of   place,    while   the    action  of   the 
latter   siiifts   only  to   various   parts   of    the    same   palace. 
One   may  be    sure    that    such   observances   of  "rule"    came 

1.      See  Henry   Jones,    "Browning   as  a  Dramatist,"    Boston  Erown- 

ini[^   Society  Papers.    New  York,  The   "acmillan  Co.,    p.    ^10; 

LlisK    C.L.  Sparrow,    "Browning's  Dramas,"    iKTodern  Language    Notei 
XjCII.    65   f.     and  97    f. 
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from   no    study  of   pedantic   theory.         It    ie   part    of   the    in- 
stinct  for    concentration.         The    same    compression  of   the 
action  io   observahle    in  the   '-vork  of  nore    recent   dramatists, 
especially  the    yourr;   '^rermans    and  Ibsen. 

Other    considerations   probably  lent    tiieir  force 
in  Byron' s  ■  clToi  ce   of  model,    but   these   were   less   important 
than  the   five    already  discussed,    were    entirely  subjective, 
and  probably  unconscious. 

Jeffrey's   words,    quoted   above,    suf^.'^est   one    rea- 
son.        Byron  was    tired  of   his   own  productive    romanticism, 
or   more   likely,    desirous   of    showiru;   vdiat  he    could   accom- 
plish   in  a  field  utterly  apart   from  that   with  -.^lich  he 
was   asGo  ci->.ted   in  tlie   popular  mind.         Another   reason  is 
that  his   plays   were    con'-.osed   in  the    midst    of   a  life   ex- 
traordinarily  crowded   with   incidents   and  emotional    expe- 
riences.        They  were    taken  up   about    the    same    time    that 
he    began  the    study  of    Armenian,    and  like    that    study,    the 
connlruction  of    a  play  accordins   to    rigid   rule   was    "some- 
thing   cr;"!^^i'.ry"    to   break  his   mind  upon.         Then,    too,    there 
is    the  ^appreciation  of  7orm  for   its   own  sake,    a   view  of 
the    v.Tlue    of   Vorm  whi  di    is,    says  Lord  ITorley,  "1    collateral 
proof   of   the    sanity  and  balance    which   marked   the   founda- 
tions  of  his    character."        To    this    is   added   the    artist's 
desire    to    wrestle   with  Form,    to    bring   painfully  and    chip 
by  chip   the    statue   out    of   the    block   of    stone. 

1.      I'liscellanles,  .     Xew  York,    The   'Tacmillan  Co.,    I,    ^24. 
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"Oui,  I'oeuvre  sort  plus  belle 

E'une    forme    au   travail 

Rebelle.  " 

For   t}ie   last   phase    of    the   present    inquiry  we 

turn   to    the   plays   themselves,         That   amount   of   attention 

do   the   unities   actually  receive    in  the   group   of  plays   which 

make   up   the    Byronic   drama?        The    amount    varies,    as  may  be 

sho^vn  by  an  examination  of   each   play. 

Manfred,    which    is   irregular   in  every  respect   and 

whi  dri   Byron  preferred   to    call    a  dramatic  poem  rather   than 

a  drama,    has   ten  scenes,     no   two    of   whidi  are    in  the    same 

place.         The   phenomenon  of    "double    time"    is   apparent,    as 

the    following   analysis   will    show,    the    course    of   time 

bein^j    noted   in  parenthesis. 

Act    I,         ocene    i.         j'id night,     (l) 

"I,  "        ii.      Morning.     (Tlie    following   day?) 

"      II,  "        i.         Game   morning. 

"      II,  "        ii.      Forenoon.     (8ane    day?) 

"      II,  "        iii.    Moo  n- rise.     (Game   evening?) 

"      II,  "        iv.      Same    night.     (2) 

"      III,         "        i.         Next    day,     (Cf.    "To-morrow  ends 
thine   earthly  ills,"    II,iv,  15l). 

"      III,         "        ii.      Sunset,    sa.me   evening. 

"      III,         "        iii.    Twilight,    came   evening. 

"      III,         "        iv.       Night.    (5) 

Accordir^    to    "short    time"    the    action  enbraces 

three   midnights   and   extends   over   just   forty-eight  hours; 

but   Manfred's    appearance    on  the    cliff    need    not   be    con- 

1.       In  this   scene   Byron  shows   one    of   those    inconsistencies 

as   to    the    indication  of    time   whi  d-i    is    often  observable    in 
Shakespeare.      Manfred's   first   words   are    "It   is    not    noon"    and 
his   last    "The    night    approaches."       Yet    the    scene    is    quite 
Siiort. 
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sidered   as   occurring   the   morning   after   the    apparitions   in 
the    Gothic  hall,    his   meetinA-   with    the   'Vitch    of    the    iVLps 
need    not    be    immedigtely  after   leavinp;   the  hunter,    and   the 
rencountre   of   the   Destinies   by  moon-lirrht    does    not  have 
to  happen  the    same   day.         Thus   in  three   places   there    is 
opportunity  for   analysis   of   the    tirae   according   to    "long 
time,"    and   through   this,    though    the   poet   may  produce    the 
effect    quite   unconsciously,    there    results    the    impression 
of   !Tanf  red's   protracted  wanderings    and   questioni  r^;s   be- 
fore   the   final    release   of   death.         How  often  has  he    con- 
jured  up    spirits   in  his  gloomy  hall,    how  often  mused   on 
the    beauty  of    the   mountains   at    sunset   or   by  moon-light, 
how  often  been  tempted    "to    the    dreadful    summit    of   the    cliff." 
The   phenomenon  of    "double    time"    enables   one    to   follow  the 
life    of   the   prot%5onist   for  an  extended   period,    without 
the    sacrifice   of   dramatic    compression  which    a   short   period 
of   time    affords.         Of   this  Manfred   is   a  f^ood  example.  ^ 

IJar i no   "?aliero   obeys   only  that   looser   interpre- 
tation of    the   Unity  of   place    which  permits   a  limited 
change    of   locality,    "thither   reason   can  be   led  by  imagina- 
tion, "    and  of   which  Le    Cid  is   an  exam.T)le.         Tliere    are    twelve 
scenes,    in  ten  separate   localities,    though    the   entire    action 
passes   at   Venice.         The   unity  of    time    is   kept    strictly, 
the    action   commencing;   on  one    day  and  finisliint;   on  the    next. 

1.      The    emplo^nnent   of    this   device    by  Shakespeare    is   so    defi- 
nite   that   it   must  have   been  done    deliberately,    e.g.    in 
Othello.    Tlxe    '.lerdiant    of   Ve  ni  ce .     and    TwelJ'th    !-Tigh t . 
See    some    remarks   by  Tr.    Furness    in  his  Preface    to   Twelfth 
ITight .    p.xxii.      For   its  use   by  otlier   dramatists   see   liable 
Buland,    The   Presentation  of   Time    in  the  Elizabethan  Drama. 
Yale    Studies    i  n'^nglisli,     xliv.       7'ith    the   Sli?;abethans,     as 
with   Byron,     it    is    not    necessary   to    assume    that    the    poet 
consciously  aimed   at    the   effect   produced.    To    some    degree, 
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To   accomplish    this   there   has   been  some    compression  of 
historical    facts,    but    there    is    no   loss  of   verisimilitiide 
except    possibly  in  the   fifth   act,    ''.here   the    trial    follows 
hard   upon  the    o.rrest   of  "Faliero,    o  nd  his   execution  hard 
upon  thr-    trial.         The   experience   f::ained   i n  ''.''ari  no   Fa.liero 
was   put   to  good   account    i  n  S  a  r  d  a  nap  al  u  s .    in  ^^'dch   the 
unities   are    narrowly  and   admirably  preserved.         Byron 
here   fulfils   the   most    rif^id  French    requirements;    the 
scene    is    the    same    throughout    and   the    action  passes    in 
the    course    of    a   sin:^le    ni;^ht,    far  within  the   bounds   of 
twenty-four  hours.         There    Is,    however,     some    sacrifice   of 
verisimilitude.         Tliis  Heber    criticised   sharply.-      "Vtl-iat 
absurdity,"   he    aske,    "can  arise   from  the    chance   of    scene 
more    striking;   than  that   of   a    conspiracy   carried   on,    a 
battle    fought,    a  king   laid   to    sleep,    and   private    audiences 
granted   successively   to  ageneral    in   cr-ief,    a  queen,    and 
a  favorite    mistress,    to    say  nothing    of    state    secrets   dis- 
cussed  and   kisses   without   end  given  and   received   in  the 
same  hall;    \*iich    serves    during   the    same    evening    as   a  ban- 
queting  room  for   the   ladies   and   eunuchs    of   the    court   of 
Ni  ne  vah?  " 

In  The    Tv.'o   Foscari  he    unbends    a  little    as    to    the 
unity  of   place.         Three    ni    the   acts    (l,    II,    and   IV)    pass 
in  the   Ball    of    the   Ducal   Pa.la,ce,    but    the    third   is    in  a 
prison  and   the   fifth   in  the   Doge's   private   apartment. 
There    is    no    diaryre    of    scene    within  the    acts.         Tlie   unity 
of    time    is   kept    in  so    far   as    the    action  passes   within  tv.'o 
days,    but    there    is    no    indication  of    the  hour   of    the    day 

indeed,    it   follows   inevitably  upon  a    consistent    indica- 
tion of   the   passa/ge   of    time'. 
1--       Quarterly  Review.   ::7.VII  ,    486. 


on  •.vlil  di    the    play    conrnences    or    con  duties. 

Cain,    like   I'anfred   does    not   be  Ion::   to    the    rej^ular 
drejna,    and  the   plan  of   the   piece   precluded  any  observance    of 
the   unity  of   place.        But   the    action  occupies   less  than 
three  hours.         Gain  neets   Lucifer   iio.'nediately  after   the 
sacrifice    at    sunrise.         The    journey  through  the   abyss  of 
space    and  Hades   occupies    "scarcely  two  hours"    (ill,    i,S34), 
and  from   Cain's   return  to    the   end   of   the   play   not   more 
than  an  hour    can  be    imagined   to    elapse.  There    is   a  like 

disregard   of    the   unity  of    place    in  Heaven  a^nd  T.arth.    though 
the    time    occupied   is    very  brief,    extendir^i   from  midnifrht    to 
shortly  after    sunrise    the    next    day. '^        '.Verner  pays    no   at- 
tention to    any  unity;    localities   are   presented  ^j*iich  are 
far   apart,    and   the    time    extends   over   a  period   of    several 
months.^        Such   is   the    case    i  n  The   Deformed   Transformed. 
In  both   these   plays   B::,rr'on  chives   evidence   of   a  violent    reac- 
tion from  that    strait   path    in  which  his    championship   of   the 
unities  had    compelled  him  to   walk. 

1.  Byron  makes   a  slip-ht    oversi^^ht    as    to    time.       At    the    close 
of   the   play  it    cannot    yet   by  any   computation  be    noon;    but 
Adah   implies    that   evening   is    drav/ins    on  — 

"Ere   the    sun  declines 
Let   us  depart,     nor  walk   the    wilderness 
Under   the    cloud  of    nicht"    (ill,    i,    457  ^ 

2.  Cf.>3cene   iii,    line   295:    "The  East    is   kindlir^"    and   line 
738:    "The    sun*»*riGeth.  " 

3.  In  Werner    occurs   another   example   of   Byron's    carelessness 
as   to   time.         At   IV,    i,    17   we    are   told    that   the   reign 

of   Count   3ie,^endorf   is   "hardly  a  year  o'erpast   its   honey- 
moon,"   M\5iereas   the    narrative   of  Gabor    (V,    i,    221   f .  ) 
refers   to   "February  last"    (line   229)    an  incident   \^hidi 
occurred  before   the    count's   return  to  his    castle.       The 
interval   of   a   year    could    not  have   passed   between  the    two 
events.         This   was   pointed   out    in  the   T.Tonthly  Review. 
XGIX,     396.       Cf.    Kolbi;'^;,    Eng.  Gtud.  XVII,     147. 


a-1  AFTER   THI^E. 
B YRO  :^  G   TRAGEDY.  ^ 
On  a  dark   ni.p;ht  Prince  Lucifer,    tired   of  his   own 
>jViain,    soared  upwrirds   to   middle    nir,    •■•Iiere   at   the    sight   of 
.  ne    stars   in   their    courses  he    shrf-hk  back,    unable    to   look  upon 
'the   army  of   unalterable   law.  ""^        To   finite    intclli,:;ences   this 
..  .ernal   la^A'  of    the   universe    is   the    ultimate   fact.         Hiether 
„he   Power   which   is   behind   the    law  be    conceived   as   'Yill, 
■'raptly  m;ii;j^nipotent,  "^    or    "perfect   '7isdojn,    ;-iuidins   mitfhtiest 
^jov.'er,  "      or  Love,    movin//;    the    sun  and   tlie   other   stars;    or  v>hether 
Jie    tliree   attributes   are    combined   in   the    three-fold    circle 
hich   is    the    symbol    of   God, '^    that   Po'.ver   regains  unknowable 
by  Its    creatures.         Of    the   ?inal   Force   man   can  ^rasp-only  its 
firdte    revelation  in  tiie    fixed   ordinances   of    the   universe. 
Jhese   l;i.v/s    obtain  ever;>'where    and   always.         "Life    as    it   is, 
life   looked  at    steadily,     seen  in  its   rvholenesc,    is   life   seen 
in  its   relation  to   law.  "'^        Man  reco^jnises   this;    "he    can  see 
..iroujjh    the    years   f Ion-ins    round  him   the   law  lyirt:^   under   the 
^•car2."  "ilature    is   harsli    and    cruel,"    writes  T'r.    Courtney, 

1.       In  this    chapter  the    inquiry  is   of    a  more   r-^eneral    character 
than  elsewhere    in  this  monograpli.      I   have   attempted  some 
consideration  of   the    tiioery  of   Tragedy  in  {^.-eneral,    apart 
from  the   Eyronic  drama  in  particular;    but   the    conclusions 
readied  are   applied   to    the   plays,    and   there    is   the   special 
effort    to    arrive    at    an  understanding;   of   Byron's    conception 
of   Tr?agedy. 

'.I.      George   Iferedith,    Lucifer   in  Starlic^ht.    Foetical   "''orkB-  ed. 

S.M, ,  T revel yan,     ifew  York,     Cliarles   Scribner's   Son's,    1912, p.  181. 

.3.       Thomas  Hardy,    Tlie   Synasts.    Ifew   York,    The   Ilacriillan  Co., 
close   of  Part   I. 

•i.      'Vordsworth,    'llie  Excursion.    IV,    195. 

I).      Ralph    Gudvi'orth,     The   Eternal    and   Irrrautable    Liorality.    1731,    p,55, 

-.       J.  R.  Colby,    o_o:iie   Etiii  cal    Aspe  cts    of  Elizabethan  Trr,if;ed.y.     Ann 

7.       Liv/inburne,    II^;.j.n   of     .'an."  Poems    II",    106.  rArbor,188C,    p. 12. 
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vnd  her   lavrs    .-^.re    those    wii  di   are    terrible    for    the    individual, 
.;:our;h  helpful,     it   may  "be,     to    the   v/orld's   progress—   the    lav^ro 
of    struggle   for  existence,    the    survival    of   the   fittest,    and 
the    developnent    of   rieans   of   unlimited    co;npeti tion.  "^         That 
is    to    so,y,     coaflict    is    the   lav;   of   life. 

"All    substance   lives   and   strug;;les   evermore 
Through    countless    shapes    continually  at   war, 
By   countless   interactions    j  nterknit.  "2 

i  nexorable,  - 

"L)0    ca.reful    of   the    type    she    see;ns, 
So    careless   of    the    sia^jle   lif  e.  ""^ 
oreover    this    carelessness    of    the    individual    is    no    capricious- 
.csa   on   tiie   part    of    TIature,    but    an  i ndispensible    element    in 
'-;r;    not   only  in  the   physical,    but   in  the   moral    spliere    the 
"sin;;le    life"    must    stru,r:;i-le    a^;ainst    annihilation.         "Physical 
laiv,  "    says  j.lr.    Colby    (p.    G-7.),    "is   reco^inised   throUf-^h   ex- 
,  crience,    whence    every  >nan  learns    that    certain  conditions 
!'e    necessary   to    life,    "diile    their    no  n-f  ulf  illnent   means 

irailarly  tiirou-h    experience   man  learns   that   law  is 

ehind  his   acts.         "'oral    law,     that    is,    exists    side    by    side 
ith    physical   law."         The    strug^ile    of    the    individual    within 

"this   fra;ne    of   thinfi'S 
'■'fl'iid'i,     'mid    all    revolution   in  the   hopes 
And   fears    of   men,     doth    still    remain  unchan;;-ed,  "^ 
is    a    conflict    vviiidi    can  iiave    but    one    endin;;:,    and    that    is    de- 

I.      ':/.   L.    Courtney,    Xlie,  Idea   of   Tragedy.    VJestmi  nster,    Ard.ibald 

Constible,    1900,    p.    100. 

James    Thoiason,    The    City  _qf   Dreadful    ri?^ht.    XI Y,    12. 
■  .      Tennyson,    In  iJeinoria-.Ti,     IJV,    2. 
'..       \Vords\vorth,    The   Prelude.    XIV,    45  0. 
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feat.      "Tlie   end   of    these    thirds   is    death."  ;..._•  ^.,tx'    u.-<. 

philosophic  position  resaltin;-i   fror-i   .observation  of   this    strur;- 

:le    be    opti/nistic   or   pessiinistic   depends,     therefore,     upon 

the   raanner   in  v.'liich    death   is   reg;irded.         If    the   larger  hope 

oe   ;^rasped,     not   faintly  but   firnly,    the   life-loni;    conflict 

uere   ?nay   seera  but   an  incident   of    the   soul's    journey   towards 

ijn.nortali ty.         Tliis   is    the    quality  of   Browni'A^^'s   optimism; 

no    trivial    co.nfort    tliat    this   is    the    best    of    all   possible 

v'orlda,    but    a   firm   belief    that    souls,     "freed   by  tlie    tlirobbin;: 

impulse    we    call    death,"    are    destined    to    irnr.'ortal   happiness, 

"By  the   pain- throb   triumphantly  Tinnin/;    intensi- 
fied  bliss, 

And    the    next    world's    reward   and   repose,    by   the 
strug.;^les   in  this." 

Jiis   is    the    theme   of   Abt   Vo;;lcr;    it    is    the    conviction  of    the 

dead    scholar's   friends   ''dio    declare    Time    to    be    a  matter   of 

concern  only   to    do/iS    and   apes,     since    ■' 1,1a n  has  Forever;"'^ 

it    is  Pompilia's   faith   that    "no   work  bej^un  shall    ever  pause 

for   death.  ""^        "I    searcli,    but    cannot    see,"    says    Juan  to    .'.Ivire. 

"Y/liat   purpose   serves    the    soul    that   strives, 
or  world   it    tries 

Conclusions   with,    unless   the   fruit    of   victories 

Stay,    one    and   all,    stored   up   and  guaranteed   its   own 

?orever,    by   some   mode   v.hereby  shall   be   made   known 

The   isain  of   life."^ 

This    is    to    look    at    life   from  a    cosmic   point    of    view;     it    is 

1.  Brownir^;,    S aul .    1.    285   f. 

2.  A  Grammarian' s   Funeral.    1.    P3    f. 

4.      Fifine    at    t]ie   ?air.     1.    817   f. 
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to   see    the   human  trai^edy  relatively,     set   ags-inst    the    bo.ck- 
•round   of    eternity.         But    Juan' t3    qualifyinT    "unless" 
stares   one  tT-'imly  in  the    face,    and   if    the    conflict   be 
looked   at   absolutely  and   measured  by  temporal   and  human 
.tandards,     the    sum   of    experience    is    the    rvagi  rv?    of    a  war 
'.ose    only  end   is    death.         Thence    comes    that 

"Sense    tliat   every  struiC/ile    brings    defeat 
Because   Fate  holds    no   prize    to    crov/n  success; 
That   all    the   oracles   are    dumb  or    cheat 
Because    tliey  have    no    uecret    to   express; 
That    none    can  pierce    the    vast   black   veil    uncertain 
Because    there    is    no   1  i;;i]  t    belli nd   the    curtain; 
That    all    is    vanity  and    nothi  n^^ness.  " 
The    drama,     it  has    been  observed    countless    times, 
is   a  mirror  held   un    to    Nature.         The    reflection,    as  Hazlitt 
says,    is    seen  "throu'-]!   the   medium  of   passion  and  imn^'^ina- 
tion,     not    divested   of    that   medium   by  m.eans   of    literal 
truth.  "2        But   there   must   be    no    contradiction  of   the   facts 
of   existence   in  the   form  and   oi-essure    of   tlie    boJy  of   the 
time   whidi    the    drama   affords.         The    lyrist    and   meditative 
•-.oet   may   offer    a   solution   of 

"the   fretful    stir 
Unprofitable,    and    the   fever    of    the    world,  "-^ 
■  )at    the    dramatist,     committed   to    a   reproduction  of    the    facts 
of    life,    must   present    the   unendin;-;    conflict.         ITiis   function 
is    not    limited   to    tra^^edy,     but    is    ratlier    the    special    char- 

1.  James    Thomson,     T3ie    City  of    Dreadful    lTi;;ht.    XXL,    10. 

2.  Lectures   o_n  the   .^n;j;lisl-i   Poets,    p.    8. 

3.  Wordsworth,     Tintern  Abbe^y.    1.    52-3. 
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ucteristic   of    corr.edy.         This   is   illustrated  historically  by 
the    importance    in  the    early   drama,  of    the    theme    of   the    con- 
flict  of   ''ices   and  '.'irtues,    which   derived  from  the 
Psychomadiia  of  Prude ntius,       and    came    by  devious   and  obspure 

itiis   to    the   ''orality  Plays   v/here   it    coine    to   be    the   tj^ical 
.rji-jlish    plot.         It    was    naturally?   a   theme    for    comedy,     not    only 
in  the   Kedieval    sense   as   ending   in  the    triumpli    of   tlie   Virtues,^ 

-it    in  a  more   (general   sense,    as   dealing:   with  opposing   pas- 
-    ons,     with   the    interplay  of    conflictirp;    desires.         ",'ith    the 
dovelopment   of    the    drama  the   rival   passions,    instead  of   be- 
ing  personified,    were    embodied   in  vari^us    dramatis   personae. 
-^nd    comedy  portrayed   men  and  women  at    cross-purposes   o.mom 
t he ci^' elves,    with   the    interaction  of    diaracter  upon  ciiaracter. 
(      Or,    apart   from  1  iterary  history,    the    central   element   of    comedy 
may  be    looked  upon  as   the    idea  of   i  nconrrruity.  ^        ^"hether   it 
is   a  question  of    cpeedi,    personal    ri.ppearance,    situation,    or 
k       character,    tlie    essence    of   the    i  nco  nj^-ruous    consists    in  a  de- 
:.rture   from  tlie    normal,    that   is,    a    clash.         The   abnormality 
-y  be    treated    so    s^T.^patheticall  y  as   to    shade   off   into 
Tragedy   (as   in  the   modern  interpretations   of    the    character 
of   Shylock),    or   with   a   judicial    spirit   so    castijjating   as   to 
;'      become   a  form  of    satire    (as   in  some    of   the    comedies   of 

-.liere).         This    conflict   works   itself   out   aloi^-;   the    ~rooves 
of    character   and   is    instigated  by  rival   passions. 

1.  ".'.    Creizenach,    CTesdii  dite    des    neue re;  n  Dramas.    Halle,    1893, 
I,    463. 

2.  R.L.Ramsay,    Ua^nif  i  cence. .  .  by  John  likelton,    Z.'E.T.Z., 
Extra   Series    xcviii,    1908   Introduction,    p.    cxlix. 

3.  See  Elizabeth  Woo dbrid;?e,    The   Drama.    Its  Law  and   Teclmique. 
Boston,    .iilyn  and  Eacon,    1898,    chapter   v. 
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Jhe    enzanglemer.t    that    tliis    produces    is    itself    the    object    of 
the    plavwrifjht '  s    inj-renuity,    and    the    i^equired   s.-itisf  .action  is 
ren.d-ied  by  the   u  nlc  no  1 1  i  n:  - ,    the    denoueiaent.      'i'he    conclusion 
of   a    Gonedy   seer;is   to    i.Tiply  the    cessation  of    conflict;    but 
Lhis    is    not    30,     the    di-'aina.ti  st    sayi  m;    r.-xther,  "Here    in  little 
is   an  example    of    that    of   whicii    the    whole    of   life    is   ri-ide. 

-i.is  particular    case   is   broUii-lit    to   an  end,    but   the   liuman 
comedy  proceeds   with   other  misunderstandings    sudi    as   these." 
In   the    need   to    disentan;;le    threads,     snootli    out    creases,    and 
resolve    discords,    lies   the    superficiality  of   most    comedy. 
..nakespeare    takes   us   frankly   into    a  world   of   romance    where 
cucli    endinj^s    are    allowable,       and  iiis    '.vork   in    comedy   is 
-jierefore    philosopj-ii  cally   inferior    to    that    of   Toli^re,    who 
in  the    conclusion  of  his  great    comedies   does    not    im.ply  the 
close   of   t}ie    strur-r-le.         "he  n  /a  ceste,    "trahi    de    toutes 
parts,     accable    d' injusti  ces,  "    takes   final    leave    of    Celim.ene 
^.e    is   still    at   war   witli    society;    "Ah  en  tlie   lovers    in  ]>'  Avare 

re   at   last   miade  happy,    harpagon  turns   ane'.v   to    the    source 
of    the    conflict    -    "Et   raoi,     voir  ma    driere    cassette!" 

Comedy  tlius    exiiibits    the    rivalry  of   opaosirt; 
passions.         The    conflict    is    not   betvi-een  man  and  an  external 
force,    v.'h ether   it   be    called    '.Mature    or  Deity,    but   bet'-een 
various    individuals.         '[liis   is   a  slighter  m^atter;    the 
r^ettiness   of    passions,     the    insignificance    of   human  hopes 
.  nd   aims,  is    dv/elt    upon.         Life    becomes    a   subject    for    jest, 
;.c  ntirae  ntcil    or   romantic,    buoyant    or   bitter.         The    moment 
the    conflict    approadies    the    magnitude    of    a    strugf^le    of    an 

ndividual   with    society   there    is   a  suf^.'-jestion  of   tra^jic 

',       "-pnerally  allowable,     but    not    nl-'^ayn^     ,:o    i  -;    All '  b   V(ell 
'Id   l-'cntiure    fo„r   ^/.easure. 
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import,    MS    in  the    characters  Zhylook   and   Alceste.         'oreover 
cor.edy   does    not   atte-npt    to    reo.ch    the   force   whi  di    is   behind 
the   passions   that   are    seen  at   play.         And   the   end    of    comedy 
is   a   pause,     a   truce.         TliCse    three    characteristics    account 
for   the   lack   of    "  seriousness  >'    that   Sciile{?;el   observed   in 
coinedy   as    cor.pared   vvith   tra,^edy.         They  are    antithetical 
to    the    fundamental    conditions   of    tnv^edy. 

The    passions    are    the    instruments   '«h.ich   gradually 
:..ca'lc  out    those    :rooves   -.vjiidi  together  make   up    d-iaracter; 
the   force    v.'hi  ch  .'.loves   the.-n  is   the  human  will.         Tra^-edy   con- 
cerns   itself    'A'ith   this   force;    the   will    is   of   the    very  essence 
of    triii^edy.         A    conflict    is    dr.amati  c;    a    conflict    cet'veen 
an  individual    and    the    novi-n   of    thin-;s    is    tragic.         It    is    the 
huraan  will,    asserting;   its   freedom  and  dashing   this    spiritual 
liberty   against    the    external    and   arbitrary  l;^.\vs    of    the 
univcrce.         "^r.    Courtney's    definition  of   tr -gedy   fp.43)    is 
admirable:-    "Tlie    conscious   exercise    of    personality,    brought 
into    direct    and   irnniediate    strufjgle    n'itJi    the    stern  environ- 
ment   of    destiny."         The    acceptance    of   fatalism   therefore 
destroys    the    tr.-.i{sic   idea   if    it   has    the    implication  of   passive 
suffering.         Ife  cessitarianism,    if    accepted  as    the   philosophic 

lis   of   life,    is    comp.itible    '.vi  th    tragedy   only   Wjie  n  it    does 
not    crush   human  resistance,    for  meek   and  unresist!  Ag   suffer- 
in[^    is    not    trcvjic  but  pathetic,    often  an  irn.pressive    cnn- 
cornitant    of    tragedy  and  serving  to    increase   the  gloom,    but 
not    to    be    made   the    central    theme.         There    are    notable   exam- 
ples  of    tra^jedy,    ancient   and  modern,    in  whi  di   men  are    to 
•  L^j   gods    as    flies    to   wanton  boys,     to    be    the    sport    of    "the 
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President    of   the    Im;:ortals;"   but   these  men  ::.ve    not   passive. 
They  aspire    beyond,    or   at   least    resist,    the    impending;    doom. 
The   tragedy  lies    in  this   resistance,    in  this   exertion  of 
the    individual    v/ill    against    the   pov.'ers    of    destiny. 

The    protaa-onist    of    tr,-ij^edy   is    conscious    of    individ- 
ual  freedom.        ]Ie   feels    that   the   rii  nd   is   "v.ithdraivn  from    tjie 
-lominion  of   the   forces    of    nature    and  liberty  and  movement 
'substituted   to    the    inertia  of   authority.  "^        If    this    con- 
fidence   in  free    -vill    be    ill-founded,     if    in   reality  his 
every  movement    is    controlled  by  the    very  power  with   whi  da 
he    contends,    that   only  adds   to    the    tra^^ic   irony  of    the 
citiiD.tion;    for   the   protai^onist    believes  himself   free   to 
-ct.         Trixgedy  presupposes,     not    necessarily  free,  will 
(though    often  this    Is    the    case),    but    resistance    to    arbitrary 
jower   prompted  by   the    belief   in  spiritual   liberty.      Through 
voluntary  .action,    or   action  whicli   the    tragic  ]iero    supposes 
voluntary,    he    is    placed  in  opposition  to    the    ''hole. 
There    is   tlie   liberty  to    dioose,    there    is   the    choice,    and 
there    is    the    train   of    consequence.         "The    act    of    a  si  nf-le 
day,    or   it   may  be   of   an  hour  h:i.s    thrown  an  entire   life 
under   the    dominion  of    necessity;    but    in  that    day  or  hour 
th.e    .man  was   free    and   orbiter   of  uis  ov;n  f ate.  "^        "In- 
centives   come   from   the    soul's   self;"    the    stuff   of   trfViedy 
is   made    out   of    events    ";hich  bear   upon  them   the   marks   of 
casual  ity. 


1.       Josei>h  Mazzini,    Oji  F at al ity    considered  as   an  Eleme_nt    of 
the    Sraina  tic  JVrt~    Life    and   "'riti  n,^;s .    Lo'ndon,    186511^130 


Ibid,    p.    lo6 
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'iliis    defiant    attitude    ic    not    assumed    causelessly. 
:he   protPgonist  has    always    some   great    end   in  view,    for   the 

ttHiri-nents    of    which  he    sacrifices    all    else.         It   may,     or 
may   not,    be    eti.ically   justified,     but    it    enthrals  him   and 
blinds  jiin   to   the   proportional    value    of    thinf;s.         To   his 
purpose   he    rer.ai  ns   faithful    unto    death    and   perishes    rather 
Uian  abandon  tiie    principle    for   whidx  he    contends.         In   its 
simplest    and   noblest   form  this    trja^^ic   Ein;^leness    of   pur- 
pose   is    an  unquestioni  r^:-;-    devotion   to    an  ethical    principle, 
.liis   is   the    typically   Corneillian  tTcuz,edy.       TJie   hero, 
in  the   face   of   the    vvorld's   opposition,    persists    in  what 
iG    knows    to   be   his    duty.         The    outcome,     thou;;h    it   may  be 

•tterial    defeat,    may  then  be    a   spiritual   victory  of   such 
inac'^itude    as   to    turn  deat]:i    into   triumph,    as    i  n  Polyeucte. 
Or   a  tra.;?ic  ending  may  be    simply  impossible,    ris   i  n  Le 
Jid.         Rut    in    this   enthusiasm,    ho'-vever   admirable   morally, 
there    is    n    certain  obliquity  of    cliaracter.         The   prota^To- 
nist    sees   one    thir^^    steadily,    but    it   is   at    the    sacrifice 
of    si.-ht    of    the    v;nole.         At   best  his    failure    to   grasp    a 
view   of    all    life,    with    consequent    discordance    with    uni- 

crsal  harmony,    is   attributable    to  high,    though   narrow, 
steadfastness.         This    is    the    case    with   Horace    and   Brutus. 
In  Shakespeare    and   Racine    the    choice    of    the    one    impellinf^ 
motive    is    due    to    the    force    of    passion;-   love,     ambition, 
jealousy,    egotism,    pessimism,     are    the    modes   of    operation 
of    the    will.         In  Byron  an  ethical    purpose    is   often  mixed 
■•ith    tiie    promptin^jD    of    passion.         Thus   Cardanapalus   fights 
for   somethirvj   more    than   self,  Faliero  hcas   motives   of   pa- 
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triotisrn  niiniiled   with   those    of    jealousy  and   rever^^e,     Clai  n' s 
discontent    is    with    the    inf;dequacy   to    the    r:i  nd '  s    conceptions, 
not   of  hi_s    own  state   only,    but    of   the    sta.te    of   till   men  to 
come    after  him.         I  n  his  rebellious  nature    there    is    some- 
th.i  n^-   of    a  high    disinterestedness. 

The   Will    over-asserts    itself    in  one    direction, 
■  nd   makes    those    determinations    and    desires    that    in  modera- 
tion are    ri^^ht    and    needful    become,    since   pushed   too  far, 
.jernicious    and  perverse.         "La  parfaite    raison  fuit    toute 
extremite."        Y.here    tliere    is  exa,-. aeration  in  one    direction, 
in  another    Liiere   must   appear   the    consequences    tiiereof, 
that   the    balance    of  life    be    preserved;    after   its    sweep   to 
the   left    the    pendulum    swin-iS    remorselessly   to    the    ri^^lit. 
ITie    insistence    of    a  man  upon  one   motive,    one    ideal,    one 
cause,    at    the    expense    of    all    others,    brinTs   '.vith    it    re- 
tribution  in   the    shape    of    the    intrinsic    consequences   of 
that    over-empliasie;    for    Justice    is    even-handed.         If   an 
individual    reaches   out    so   far   i n  o ne    direction  as   to    dis- 
turb  the    nice   poise    of    values,    universal   law   demands    that 
the    disturbing    elei'ient    be    cast    out. 

Tliis    "disturbing   element"    is    the    tragic   individ- 
ual,   the   protati'onist.         He    is    the   representative    of    strug- 
i^li  rg' humanity,     and   as   human,     imperfect.         Perfection   of 
ciiaracter,     concomit.ant    with    tra^^ic   interest,     is   incon- 
ceivable.        Caint   I,!'idiael,    Vv'ho    stands    calm    just   because 
he   feels   the    serpent   writhing-   benea.th  his   foot,    is    aloof 
from  human  s:)--mpathy.         I.Ian,     toilir^-    upwards    toward    the 
light,     or  forced    downwards    into    darkness,    weak,    stru;iglir\7:. 
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inful,    aspiriiT^,     is    the    theme    of    tragedy.         "Human  ex- 
ceGSf;s,    hu  .-^xin   sins,    human  failures,     n.re    the    v/arp    and   woof 
out    of   whidri    traQiic   drama   is   .-r:ade.  "  The    amount    of    imper- 

I'ection  in  the    character   of    the   prota.'"onist   varies   fro;n 

iKOst    absolute    wickedness   to   almost   perfect   purity. 
Perhaps    either   extreme    is   the    proper   subject   for   trn^^edy. 
"Only   the    sufferin^j    of   a  bei^-  like   ourselves,"    says 
-.cliiller,    "can  move   our  pity.         Thus,    evil    tzenii,    demons  — 
or   even  men  like    them,    without  morale  —    and    a,'.jain  pure 
spirits,    without    our  weaknesses,    are   unfit   for   tra^^edy.  "'^ 
******The    ideal  hero    is    "halfv;ay  between  utter  perversity 
;t.nd  entire   perfection."        It  li^^s    often  been  declared   that 
absolute    wickedness    is    incompatible    with    the    character    of 
a   trH,5;ic  hero;    but    this    stJitement   has    to    be    qualified. 
:olby   is    correct    in  saying    (p.  18),     that    "all    dramatists 
may    create    characters    in  wijicli   evil    preponderates,    and  may 
take    the;n    for   prot;^f^o  nists    if    they    so    dioose;"    but   with   a 
condition.         If    the   hero    be    criminal    the    crimiC    must   be    one 
.^rounded   in  one    of   the   passions    com.mon  to    all    men,    in  order 
to    appeal    to   our    sympathy.         Moreover,     in   some    dtiaracters 
the    evil     cannot    be    conceived    as    possibly  less.         Such  men 
in   Uieir   actions  merely  fulfil    the   laws    of   r;rov7tli   which 
:overn   their   kind.         lago,    Croneril,    Regan,     Hidiard   III, 
are    exam.ples    of    this.         \'.'e    cannot    tJiink   of    them   as   o  ther- 
v.'ice    than  they   n.re.         Lvil    is    an   essential    attribute. 


1.       Courtney,    p.G6. 

•-■      Tra^.:i  c  Art.    ]jssays    Aestlteti  cal    a.nd  rhilosophi  cal .     I^ondon, 
Georise   Bell    and   Sons,    1875,    p.    559. 
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.iudi   monsters   are   part   of   tlte   rnadiinery  which,  produces 
tr.asedy    rather   than  themselves    trafxi  c  figures.         The    one 
possible    exception   is   Richard,    who    many   will    contend    is 
•1    tr;).''::ic  fifTure.         But    this   opens   a  broad   field   of   dis- 
jussion.         In  the   first   place   ohakespeare   was    copying:   'Tar- 
lowe,     in  v.-iiose    plays    the    idea   of    virtu   as    a    tra^ji  c  motive 
■■'as  liighly   developed,^    and    this    is   reproduced   in  "^.idiard. 
.Secondly,     one   may    say   that    the    tragic  fate    of    such    a  man 
is   an  extreme   instance    of   the    la'w   that    society  vdli    purge 
itself   of    the    individual    out    of   harmony  with  tlie   whole. 
Vhirdly,     there    is    the    explanation  offered   by    'Jharles   Lamb. 
"A  horror   at  liia    crimes    blends   with   the   effect    whidi    we 
feel,     but  how   is    it    qualified,    how   is    it    carried    off,     by 
the    ricli    intellect   v;hich  he    displays,    his   resources,    his 
v-it,    iii  s   buoyant    spirits,    his    vast    knowledge    and    insirrht 
into    characters,    -the    poetry  of  his   p-irt*  *****the    lofty 
^eniuR,    the   man  of   vast    cnpacity,    the    profound,    the    witty, 
accomplislied   Richard.  "^        The    v,'ickedness    of    the    tra,'iichero 
:-^.ust,    then,    be    i  n  some   measure    relieved.        He  must   be    a 
j-uman  bein^^   who  h-is    turned    to    evil    throup;h   misuse   of   po- 
tentialities  for   i^ood.         Thus  Ed:Tiund,    i  n  ICi^rg.  Lear,     at- 
tains  to    tragic  grandeur   throu/^h  his    desire,    v^hen  dying, 
to   do   one   good   deed   before  his    death.         The    tragic  villain 
is    not    iriiei-ently  evil,    but   is    so    throu/jli   fail-are    to   be 
otlaerwise.        He    is    not   m.erely   an  instrument,    like    lago, 
in  tue    eternal    war    of    good   and    evil;    he    includes   v.'ithin 


1.  Gee    Courtiiope,    II,    405   f. 

2.  The    Trc\^edies   of   Chakespea.re.    Collected   "'orks,    II,    232. 
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hirnpGir   part    of    that   v.-ar.         In  spite    of  Lamb's    defence    nidiard 
■oes    net   rr.e;:.cure    up    to    this    standard. 

Put   If    there   must    be    no   absolute   'vickedne'ss   in 
the    tra^-i  c  liero,     neither  must   there    be    spotless   puac*ity. 
Just    as   for   the    v.-orthless    and  utterly   bad   to   be    swept    .away 
1g    not    a    cause    for    tr.-y-ic  f eeli  nj,     but    rather   for   relief 

nd   renewed   appreciation  of    the   ;sOod    and   beautiful    that    re- 
main,    so    also    for   the    youn^,     the   beautiful    ;j,nd    the    innocent 
to   fjo    down  to    uranerited    doom  makes    for   a   rebellion  aj^ainst 
,.ie   outcojne,    a  c/uestionin;   of    the   laws   of   tlie    universe, 

nd  a  denial    of   eternal    justice    n'hi  di   is  liardly  proper   to 
trs^-edy.         The    suffer!  n^c    of   the    innocent   may,    as   I  xiave 
said,    be    used   as    an  additional    means    of   evokir^;;    tr.s,''-ic 
reelings,    but    such  persons    should    be    subordinate. 

Petween  the   extremes   of  ^uilt   <'"-nd   purity  lie 

ever.vil    Et;iP:ec    of    error,    actual     railt    or   the    presence    of 
■'    tragic  flaw  in   diaracter.         Often,    as   in  Ctliello   or 
Ki  ntj  Lear,    "the    tra'jjic  interest   lies   in  watchir^?  how  in 
the    i.iysteries    of   providence,     the    s:nall    sin  or    omission 
over-bal.-inces    the   ;=:eneral    nobility.  "2        Cthellc    is    the 

ictim   of    a   traiiic   flaw.         The    tragedy  of    the    piece   lies, 
not    in   the   pathetic   suffer!  njj   of    r>esdemona,     nor   in  the 

til-deserved    torments    of   lago,    but    in  the    i^.perf e  ction 
of   Othello,    wtxicli   exposes  him   to    a   plot    that    the    subtlety 
of    a  Hamlet    would  have    instantly   laid    bare.  "Qian^-^e 

places    and   handy-dandy''    -    there    v'ould   have    been    no    tragedy 

1.      In  the    above   paragraph   I    am  mudi    indebted,    at    times   ver- 
bally,   to    a   sug/:nst!ve    article    by  Z.D.Vv'est,    "One   Aspect 
of   Browning's  Villains,"    Br owni n^;   S_t udi e s .    ed.    E.    .Berdoe, 
London,    George   Alien,    189*9,    p.    106   f. 

'■■'..      H.G. :  oulton.    The   Lloral    Cystem  of   r:hakespeo-re.    Hew   York, 
The   Macmillan   Co.,    1903'     p.    188. 
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in  eitiier    case;    Othello   v-ould  have    killed    Uaudius   within 
an  hour   of    the    ^host's    adr-o  ni  tliirie  nt;    L'-mlet    would  have 
thrown  off    the    insinuations    of    lago.         But    neitlier   protago- 
nist  was    born  to    set   right    the    disjciited   time. 

'Hie   positive   guilt    of   a   tra^-i  c  jiero   niay  be   w}iat 
the    laws    of    society    call    .•)    crime,    but   wliat    is   jiiorally  ur^ed 
upon  the    actor,    as    in  tlie    case,  of   Orestes   or    the    ;;id;    or   it 
;r;ay  be    at    the    verfje    of    utter   wi  ckedness.         But    some    shreds 
of   jsoodnesa  must    remain.         'Hhus  Hr.    Br.-idley  v/rites   of 
.Macbeth    (p.    305),    "In   the    very   depths    a  ^^leam   of  liis    native 
love    of     'oodness,     a.  nd   '.vi  tli    it    a    toudi    of    tru.,iic  p.;randeur. 
rests    upon  him.         The    evil    ho    has    desperritely   embraced 
continues    to    madden  or   to    vather  his    in!:":0st  heart.  I'To 

experience    in  tlie    "orld    could    bri  n--  him   to   "-lory   in  it 
or   rr.ake   his   peace    ■vitlj    it,     or    to    forget    what   he    once    was 
and   lago    and   Goneril    never   v.ere.  "         Similnrly,    I'arkheim, 
in  Stevenson's    impressive    story,     retains    the    toudi    of 
tr;).{i;ic  grandeur   after   the    cor.mis&ion  of   a  brutal   murder, 
because,     thou-rh  his    "love    of   ,,:;ood    is    dai.^ned    to    barrenness," 
he    has    still   his  natred   of    evil.         Gudi    tra^jedy  lies    in 

"  a  man '  s    i  :rcr.e  ns  e    mi  s  t ake , 
'.Tno,    fasiiioned   to    use   feet   and  •.""■l]-:,    deigns    crav.'l."-'- 

Eyron   never   employs    the   Shakespearean  trctgic 
flaw,     in  whi  di    the    f.atal    trait    is    set    in   the    midst    of    vir- 
tues   that    put    their   possessor   far    above    tliose    around  him. 
In  all   ?iis   plays    the    actua.lly    criminn.l    diaracter   of    the 

1.       Rrownin-,     The    Ri  n-;    and    the    Eool:.    VI,    717   f. 
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protaoionist '  s    actions    is    -^.ade    manifest,    but  he    is    cr.reful 
that    the    e^.pliasis   upon   the    crime   "be    not    so    stron^^    as    to 
preclude    our    sympathy.         Thus   he   v/rites   to  IlodjiSon 
(LJ.    V,    284),    "I    must    remark   from   Aristotle    and  Rymer, 
that    the   hero    of    tra^^edy  and    (I    add  ;rie o    peri  culo )    a  trs^jic 
poem  must  he   f-;uil  ty   to   excite    'pity  and   terror,  •    the   end 
of    tra^iic  poetry.         "^ut  Iiear    not   me   but  )r.y  betters. 
•The    pity  for   -wiiich   the    poet    is    to    labour   is   for    the 
criminal.         The    terror   is   likewise    in  the   punishment    of 
the    said    criminal,    wJio,     if  he    be    represented   too    (sreat   an 
offender,     will    not    be    :>itied;    if    altoj^ether    in  no  ce  nt   his 
;iuniGhinent    will    be   unjust.  '^        In  the    Greek   Tmr^edy   in- 
nocence   is   unl-iappy  often,    and   the    offender  escapes." 
Byron's   lo^jic   is  faulty;    the   last    sentence    does    not   fol- 
low from  what   has   preceded,    for,    as   Ruskin  says,    "Sorrow 
is   mudi   more    definitely    connected   vltli   sin  by  the    "reek 
tragedians    than  by  Chakespeare,  "'^   and   it    is    just   here, — 
in  his    emphasis    upon  the    crime    elem.ent,     witiiout   loss    of 
s^mpM.thy—    that    Byron  is    ^Tiost    "regular"    in  jiis    conception 


1.  Byron  is  here    quotir^i    neither   Aristotle    nor  Rymer   di- 
rect,   but   a  passa^je   from  Lryden's  Heads    of   an  Answer 
to   Ryi^ier.    Works,    ed.    3cott-Sai  ntsbury,    XV,    387.         ::ee 
Chapter  II,    p.    79,    ante.  Compare    the    followir^j 
passage:    "'ilit;    d-'.ieJf    character   or   hero    in  a   tra^jedy 
******ou{jht    in  prudence    to    be    such   a  man  ',\ho  has   so 
much  more    of   virtue    in  him  than  of   vice,  'that  he   may 
be    left    .'amiable       '^o    the    audience,    wiii  di    otherwise 
cannot  have    any    concernment    for  his    suffer!  nf^s" 
(Dryden,    Preface    to    Troilus   and    Cressid;^,,    Ker,    I,    21C.  ) 

2.  Moderj}  _P so^nt e_r s    iy.,     ii;     Cqrr!pl_ete    '"orks.    VII,     272. 
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of    tra/^edy. 

His    theory  may   be    illustr?.».ted   by  his   practice. 
\11    Byro  n' G  lacroes   are   guilty  in  f^reji-ter  or  less    de(jree. 
0   effort    is   nin.de    to  /^loss    over   the    indolence,    selfishness 
r-id   sensuality  of   Gardanapalus.         He    does    not    deserve    to 
■ale.         He    is    perli;a.ps    aware    of    tliis  himself;    at    all    events 
lie   would   Willi  A'jly  retire    froiTi   tlie    responsibilities   of 
■  .:ipire.         But    our   s^rapathies   are    retained  for  liim  by   the 
portrayal    of    the    courage    with   whi  di  he    defends   what    volun- 
tarily he    Vi'ould  iiave    relinquished,    by  his   humanitarian 
point    of    view,     byliis   v:it    ^xnd    clieerf  ul  ness   under    trial, 
by   the   prosperity  of   the    empire    under  his   rule,    and  by   the 
unworthy  motives   of  ^lis   opponents   w}j.o   with   the    stru;:p;le 
for  frefedom  rain^ile    desire   for  personal    aggrandizement. 
•\11    these    factors    militate    a^^ainst    tiie    acceptance    of  his 
b- ,te    without    any  pity  on  the   part   of    the    spectator. 
imilarly  there    can  be    no   doubt   of    the    criminality  of   the 
oge   who    plots   aicainst    the    state    of   which  lie    is   the    dnief. 
:iaere    could  be    no    question  of   the    wortldness   of    the    cause 
;.en  undertaken  by   others;    but   v,hen  i.'arino   ?aliero   i;oes 
-bout    to    free   Venice   from   tjie    autocracy  of   v/hichhe    is 
.i?nt:;elf    tlie    titular  iiead,    he    commits   a  ler^al    crime;    like 
^Testes   he    is    caufjht    betv.'een  posi  ti  ve   Is.w   and   moral    obli^i-a- 
Lxon.         In  The    Two  Fp s cari    tiiere    is   rather   the    tra/jic  flaw 
viian  actual   guilt,     thou,;:h    the    crime    element    is    not   quite 
lackinti,     since    the    diar^-es   ngai  nst    the    son   are    not    disproved 
•.nd    the    father    is    not    without    the    stain  of   p:'-.Bt    sins 
■  jainst    Jubtice.         But    the    trai<;i  c  motive    is    rather   viliat 
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^7es  teriholz    describes    as   kraaMiaf  t.     just    as    Byron  spol<o    to 
;.:edwin  of    Jaco'oo   Foscari's    "sickly  Mffection  for  his    nntive 
city."         This   pattiologi  cal    condition  puts    the    protagonist 
'-at    of  harmony  with   the    norm.         Of  Werner  E.    H.    Coleridge 
■rites    (p.    Y,    328),    "the   motif  "-  »    son  predestined   to   evil 
•^'j   the    weakness    and   sensual  it;/   of  his   father,     a  father 
punisiied    for  his   want    of    rectitude    by  the    passionate 
criminality  of  his   son,    is   the    very  keynote      of    tra^-edy.  " 
L>o    also    in   the    "metaphysical"    plays,     in  spite    of    the   fact 
..'lat    to    tiiein  tJie   ordinary  rules   of    ^he    re,':!;ular   drama  do 

lot    apply,    there    is    always    a    certain   amount    of   cuilt. 
It    must    always   be    insisted   upon   tiiat    in  Byron's   plays, 

ve  n  more    than  in  thooe   of   Shakespeare,    there    is,    howso- 
ever  -rreat    the   .'juilt,    a   remainder   of   sood    or   a   reminder 
nf   past   ^:ood   in   the    soul    of    tlie    pro  ta;;onist ,     that    "fiery 
particle"    'A-hidi,     in   the    -'-ords   of    "Jiarles   La-b,     "in  the 
irref;ulM.r   startin'^":   from  out    the    road  of    beaten  action, 
discovers    somethin;;    of    a   rij^ht   line    even  in  obliquity, 
.i.nd   shows   hints   of   an  improveable   i^reatness    in   the   lo^v- 

:St    descents    and   degredatio  ^'.s   of   our    nature."-^ 

The   iiullty   action  which   induces   the    tra£i-ic    con- 
flict  has    its    ori;5in  in  a  presumptuous   will,     for   suffer- 
i  i%;    in  tragedy  must   h-jve    its    root    in   the    imperfections 
of    a  moral    a^jent.  \bstractly   considered    the   motives   of 

tiiis   stru'.-(;le   may,     as  has   been   snown,     be   morally    justi- 
.'ied;    but  causality   takes    no   account   of   the    motive,    and 

1 .       Cliaracters    of   Drama  ti  c  ""ri  ters    conteifioorary  wi  th   Shakes  - 
peare.     Collected  '•.'orks.    II,    253. 
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proceeds    in  a    non-Tioral    unconcern  to    those    consequences 
vihich   T'acbeth    knew    neither   assasai  ntition   nor    any  other   deed 
could    trammel    up.         This    overweening    assertion  of    the    will 
is   apparent   in  all    Byron's  heroes,     none   of    -vhoir.  are    in 
narmony   v/i  th    the    :'.'liole.         The    jealousy   of   ?aliero,     the 
slotlxf ulness   of    Cardanapalus,     the    "sickly   affection  of 
Jacopo   Foscari,  "    the    dishonesty  and   sensuality  of   Giegen- 
dorf,     the    misantJiropy   and   raysteri    us    crime    of    "anfred, 
the    soarin^;    ambition  of    :;ai  n,     and   the    rebellion  of    Anaii 
and   iViiolibanali,—  all    are    assaults   upon  eternn.1    law. 
j.ach   prota,;onist    is    out    of  iiarmony   ^vi  th    the    world   and 
in  the    end   is    swept    away. 

"oave  his    own  soul   he   hath    no    star, 
And   si.l.s    except  his   own  soul     -aide."! 
The    interest   of   tra^^edy   centres    in   the   protago- 
nist,   who    is    nearly   always    alone    in    conspi  cuousness, 
except    in  the    case   of   love-tr  M'iedies  where    the    equal 
passio^.,     .notives,     and   fnte    botli    of   man  and   woman  make 
for  an  equal    division  of    interest.        Familiar   examples   of 
this    are    Ro/neo    and    Juliet    and   Antony   and    Cleopatra,     though 
in  the   latter   play   Antony    commands    the   ,-;i'eater   amount    of 
attention  until   his    death,    \\hen,    durino-   the   fifth  act, 
it   is    centred  exclusively  on  Cleopatra.         Analogous   to 
tiiis    in  the    Byronic   drama   is   Gardani^palus,     where    tJie    empha- 
sis  upon  love,     not   found   in  the   other  plays,    raises   the 
importance   of   IJyrrha   to   a  level    nearer  that   of   the   protago- 


1.       ::winburne,    Zon^s   before    ::unri3e,    Prelude,    stanza   16, 
Poens.     II.    8. 
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riist.         Occasionally  one    observes   pl3,ys,     not   love    drajnas, 
in  A-viiidi   the    centraJ.    interest   is   distributed.        Amor^    sudi 
£0':,e    critics   would  ';:ut  ."acbeth;    T    cannot    see    that    the    in- 
tercut  is    ever   so   intent   upon  Lady  Llacbeth   as   upon  her 
husband.         A   better   example   is   The    T'A'o    ITobl e   Kinsmen  in 
which  Palajnon  and  Arcite    so    share    our   interest    that   when 
one   Tieets    death    and   the   other   a  bride   we    are    not   prepared 
to    accept    the    outcome—  a  flaw   in  the   trra,'Tedy.         A  like 
..istribution  of   interest   is   apparent    i n  The    Tv.'0  IJ'oscari 
and  in  •"erner;    in  both   plays   father   and   son  are    of   equal 
importance.         'Juch  lack  of    centralization  upon  one    diar- 
.•icter  hinders   the    unity  of   action. 

oince    the    time   of   Aristotle   it  has   been  a 
coiTunonplace    of    dramatic    criticism    that    trajjedy   should 
concern  itself    witix    the    fate    of  ^Teat  rrxcn.         Hiss  V/ood- 
.  ridge    (p.    24)    explains    the   fact    that   in  the    classical 
irama   the    protinronist    is    almost    o.lways    a  kin^j,    by  the    con- 
ditions  of   ancient   times   when  persons   of  lesser   rank  were 
wallowed   up   by   tiie    remains    of    the    tribal    relntion  and 
..ad    no    chance   for   individual    expression.         But    there   is 
a  more   fundamento.l    reason.         Art    requires    isolation. 
It    depicts    an  incident    or   series    of   incidents   absolutely 
;ind   separate   from   the   jjenerality  of   life.-*-        In  kin(.';s 
.xnd  heroes   "by  their   accidental    position,    tlie    complete 
isolation  required   by  art    is    already  Jialf   accomplished.  "'■' 


1.  Zee    Tiapter   II,    p.    57    ante    and   Chapter  IV,    p.215   f.   TDOst 

2.  Lascelles   Abercrombie,    Thomas   Hardy.     Kew   York,    i.^tauTT' 
Kennerl^y,1912,  p.    99. 
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x'iie   fact    that    tra^jedy  requires   a    certain  high   seriousness 
of    conception  and  outlook  helps   the    c/ioice    of   protagonist. 
In  our   day  social   greatness   is    no   lon--er   insisted   upon  — 
the   opportunity   to    act    and    suffer    comes    now  to   many  be- 
sides   kinTs;    monarchs    indeed   are    less    able    than  other   men 
to   attain   to    individual    expression—   but    there    r.ust   be 
elevation  arid    nobility  of    character,    in  a  word,  magnanimity'. 
The    Chorus    in  Samson  ;V^onlstes    says    (l.    170   f.  )  — 

"For  him  I    reckon  not    in  hi:-:li   estate 
'"hom  long    descent   of   birth, 
Or  the    spiiere   of   fortune    raises; 
But   thee   whose    strength,    while    virtue   was  her  iriate, 

T.'ight  have    subdued  the   Earth, 
Universally    crowned  "vith  highest   praises." 
7rom  the   fact,    liowever,    that    the   kin/^ly  tradition  has 
held   so    lon[;,     not   r.nly  in  Elizabethan  tragedy  and   in  the 
T're  ncii    classical    drama,    but   in  the   plays   of   Byron,    Te  nny- 
:-on,     and   Cwinburne,    it    v.'ould   seem   that    the    aristocratic 
diaracter  of   tlie    protag'onist   is   an  aid   to    tragi  c'  dignity, 
'r.    Bradley  su(5gests    (p.    11  )    that   in  this  matter  a    com- 
parison between  Fi_ncg  Lear   and   Tourgenief  f  •  s   A  Lear   of    the 
Cteppes   is   instructive.         ''faat    such   a    comparison  brings 
out    is    that,    since   tr?gedies   are  _de    casibus.    the  higher 
the    rank   of    the    protagonist    the   more    impressive   v.'ill    be 
the    tragic  fall.         But    surely   this   is    not   axiomatic. 
Tragic   action  may,    and   often  does,    arise    among  men  in 
i-umbie    life,    and   frequently  with  most   poignant   appeal; 
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"the    tra^-i  c  T'use 
oiiall    find  apt    subjects   for  her  highest   ort, 
/uiiid   the  groves,    under   the    shadowy  liill  s,  " 
v.'ithout    the    need   to    ch^inise    the    siiepherd's  frock  for   the 
royal    purple   or   the    crook  for   t"he    sceptre,    and   witliout 
llxe    addition  of    the   po:np   of    circurnsto-nce .         If   Eyron 
reco;;~nised   this   fact    it   forjiied   no   part    of  his    content    of 
trfv^edy,    for   all   his   prota^^onists   are   ..en  of  iiijh    estate.  ^ 

Closely   connected  v/ith   the    chr)ice   of   kin'js   and 
.  eroes   for   the   protn/jonist   of   tra?xed:y   is   the    Kettin^r  of 
the    action  vv'ithi  n  li  istori  cal    surroundi  nf-s.         The    choice 
of    seme    notable    event,    enibracir+'j    either   a  politicftl   or 
social    crisis,    is   made,  not   in  order   to   lay   stress   upon 
public   issues   as   sudi    (for   tiie    concern  of   trHjiedy  is 
with   the    individual),     but   because    at    such   times    there    is 
an  exliibition   of    stress   of   soul    and  xiidden  deptlis   of    diar- 
acter   tlxat   are    wantinj   or   suppressed   deep   in  the  heart   at 
o:.^dinary   times.         A    certain  acqunintance   v.'ith    the    subject- 
.r.atter   of    the   play   on  the   part   of    tlie   audience"^   enables 
the    drBanatist    to    slur    over   those    insignificant    events 
vhidi    ore    necessary  llh.:s    in  the    action,    but   kno'.vledfje    of 
"'hi  ch  he    can  assume.         This   is   Shakespeare's   method   in 
iiis    chronicle   pltiys    and  L'r.   }Iardy' s   in  TJtie   Dynasts . 

1.  '"ordsworth.    The   lixcursio  n.    VI,    551   f.    I  have    dianged 
the   punctuation  to   bri  iij;   out   my  meanin^j.         Gee    the   en- 
tire   passij^ie,    1.    522-527. 

2.  hxcept   Arnold   in  The   Sef or/'ieu   Transformed;    and  his   first 
lov;  estate    is    in   contrast    to    the    rank   to    w]ii  da  he    rises 
throu(di   the    devil's   aid. 

3.  "Audience"    and   "sta^-e"    are  here,    as   elsewhere    in   this 
rijonoijraph,    used   in  an  entirely    conventional    and    non- 
literal    sense. 
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moreover   .sn;ne   fa^niliarity  with    the   story  afforae   the   au- 
Jience    additional   pleasure    in  observing    dra:riatist '  e 
aandling    of  his   .-naterial  s.         Care   must    be    taken,    hov.'ever, 
not    to    confuse  /lictoricnl    fact    and   eternal    trut)i.         'Iliere 
are    abnoi'm.-il    eventti    in  history  whi  cii    are    not    in  accord 
with    the    accepted   experiences   of  life    and    vhidi,    vAien 
represented   upon  the    stage,    produce    that  effect   v/hich 
Lamb    calls    the    "hateful    incredible."         Critics   of   Byron's 
time    found    somethin;;   of    t]:iia    in  his    delineation  of    the 
abnormal    and    strained   passions    of    the    t'f?o   "'.'enetian  plays, 
'hetlier  a   just    criticism  or    not,    it    serves   as   a  warnin;^ 
tiiat   fidelity   to   uistory   does    not    necessarily  imply  poetic 
trutli,    for    "Poetry   is   more   philosophic   than  history.  " 
Byron's    regular   trs^-edies    are    on  iiistorical 
subjects  —   t]ie    selection  of   such    txienies   v^-as   part    of    the 
classicnl    code.         Besides   the    interest    in  the    tra-^ic   in- 
dividual   there    is    in  tJiem  a    concern,    hardly    secondary, 
for   the    state.         Tnis   occasions   much   of   tlie    diffuseness 
and  lack    of    clear    '.oti vi  zation  and    "direct    att.-'.ck"    which 
I  shall    nolo   ii     the  next  chapter   (p.  22.?-  f.T)osfc)-^^    the 
;;re<-.5.t   flaw  in  Byron's    teciinique.         But    it    illustrates 
the   principle    that   Byron  follo"'ed   in  his   selection  of 
:-.otives.        He   once   ''.^rote    to    ^.'urray,    "I    think   that   love 
is    not    the    principal   passion. for   tra  ;edy.  *  ****  *Unl  ess    it 
is   Love,    furious,     crimi  nal.     and  hapless,    it    ought    not    to 

ake    a   tragic   subject. ''2        This    is    a   recognition  t^iat 
-'ll   passions    are    not   of    the    same    spiritual   vv'orth   and   do 

1.  The    criticism  h'ls   been  repeated   in  our   oy-m  day;    see, 
e .  *i .    Tho  r  ndi  ke ,    p .    551. 

2.  LJ.    V,     218,     and    compare    V,    173. 
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not    stand  upon   the    saine    emotional    plane.         Liorne    are    of 
Liieir   very   nature   more    impreBsive,    more   exalted,     rore   worthy 
than  others.         ::udj.    is    tlie    case    '"ith    all    feeliq;    that   has 
its   oriiiin  in  rr.otives   of    disinterestedness,     in  ardour   for 
a  public    cause,     in    di amp i o nsh i p    of    the   weak   and    the    op- 
pressed.        On  the    other  iuand,    of    the   lower,    personal 
<"eelin:;B,     soine    Jo    not    rise    to    the    level    of    tr;i,':i  c   dignity 
at   all.         AA^arice,    for   instance,     could    not   be    the   lead- 
in/-;  motive    in  a   traicedy.         Others   be  coir.e    worthy  of   tra^jic 
treatment   provided    tlie   eriotional    experience   be   of    suffi- 
cient  intensity.         ^ucli   a  passion  is    Jealousy,    in  its 
petty  manifestations   a   subject   for    conedy,    but    i  n  Othello 
of   most   tragic  import;    such  another   is  love,    fit    at    times 
^or   romance    or    pleasant    farce,     yet    tlie    altar   on  \'diidi    Antony 
sacrificed   the   v'orld.         "hen  Byron  says,    then,    that   love 
Is    tragic   only   '.vhe  n  ''furious,     criminal,     and   ha;'less," 
he    reco^-nises   the    need   to   einpiiafiiize    the   intensity  of    cer- 
tain passions,    of   an  esyenti;illy   lo\ver  order,    that    they 
iriay   measure    up    to    the    scale    of    certain  other   passions 
.'hicli    need    no    sudi    empliasis. 

5'ollowin;,-   out    the   line   of    thowjht    suggested   by 
tiie    "{;;reatness"    of    the   tra<;ic  liero,    I   have   branched  out 
into   a   discussion  of    the   liistorical    bnckfjround   of    trai^^edy. 
A   surrimary   of   whn.t    preceded   this   will    bri  n."    the    ar^uirient 
back   to    its   proper    course    of    development.         The    prot:igo- 
nist    must   be    not   only  of    solitary  eminence    and    nobility 
of    character,    but    he   must   be    the    a;-ent.         Tliis    i  n  no   v,7ise 
involves    the   problem  of   libertarianisn  and   determinism; 
for   it    is    not   freedom,     out    the  belief  that   he    is   free. 
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will  ch   moves    the    prot;3UiO  ni  st    to    act.         Tiierefore    the    ctuff 
of    txiiiiedy  may  be   woven  from  the    lives   of    those    strug- 
;liminvain  with   destiny,    provided   they  _do    strunrgle. 
'Jhe    trai^ic  hero   raay  be    a   villain,    but    in  the   Eyronic 
■rama  he    is    not.         The    Byrorlc   protagonist    is   a  man  of 
action,    led   on  by  his    o'"-'n  volition    to    deeds    that    involve 
hiin   in   conflict    and   defeo,t,    f^rer'tly   errinrr    but    often 
spiritually  triumphant,    "a  soul,"    in  :'ereditli's   phrase, 
'born  active,     -'i  nd-bc-ate  n  but    as  ce  ndi  n;^-.  "         'i'he    exercise 
of   the    v.'ill,    it    should   be   added,    is    controlled   in  great - 
:;r   or   less    degree   by  heredit.-iry    (^vorlcing   from  '•vithin) 
;:.'id  environment    (working   from  witliout).         These    forces, 
ven  when   not    actively  opposed    to    tj^e    pro ta;;oniEt,     turn 
■  side    the    current    of   action  from   the    direction  v/hidi, 
uninfluenced,    it   would  liave    taken.  ■'• 

Caution  is    needed   t]iat    upon  no    subjects    do   we 
rind   in   Byron's    writings   more    contradictory   expreesir.ns 
of    opinion  than  upon  this   question  of    spiritual   freedom. 
In  this  lie    varies   from    the    bold    avovml . —    "Pate    is   a   ■';ood 
excuse    for   our  own  ""ill"    in  Don   Juan    (>j;il,    12),    to    the 
■ibsolute    determinism    of 

"You   .rust   obey  what    all    obey,    the    rule 
Cf   fixed   necessity.""^ 
His  ;"eneral   position  is    that   of   ackno\Yledgm.e  nt   of    the   .-reat 
inl'luence   which    environment    and   "circumstance"  have    over 
the    conduct    of    ■■.len.'^ 


1.  Iwloulton,     The    :.:o ral    Gystcm   of   rihakespeare ,    p.    245   f. 

2.  The   Deformed  Transfor.med  I,    ii,    31. 

o.       .^ee   Thougiit-l"ndex,    under   "Determinism;"    "ExTvironjnent, 
The   Influence   of;"    "Free  Will." 
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A   barrier    represe  nti  r,.i    the    norm   of    tliirgs    is 
jppobed    to    tiic    desires   of    the    individual    soul.         This 
barrier  may  be    conceived   in  three   v^'ays.         In  the   first 
place    the    poet    nay   imat^;ine    that    the   human  will    is    borne 
"own  by  an  arbitrary  and   irresistible    external   fate. 

"The    par^n-E, 
Vhe    iniernul    pan  b    -re    re.-:;';;  ;     che    'Ireo-d    strife 
Of   poor  hurr.anity' s    afflicted   will 
Ctrugglinr;    in  vain  'vitli    ruthless    destiny."-'- 
"In  Aesdiylus,"    says   :.:azzini    (II,    155),     "tlie    individual 
******is   doomed   from  birth;    the    decree   of   f.itality    -:oes 
""orti-i    Wiiile  Jie    yet    sleeps    inliis  mother's   arms;    the    curse 
of    tne    f;;',Llier   extends    to   the    ci.ildren;    and   the    only  lib- 
erty  vouciisafed   to   man  is    that   of   dying   more    or   less 

In    uiie    hands    of   modern  poets,     notably  Ilaeter- 
linck,     liiiij  hr,G   become    tiie    easiest    solution  of    the   entire 
problem  of    conflict,    tends    to    relieve   humanity  of    any 
responsibility,     and   affirms    that    the    co  nsoi'^usness    of 
■■reedo:r.  to    act    is   but    deceit    and   that    a  blind    and    supreme 
necessity    controls   .'ill    t}iiT\-5S.         A    nobler  view  is    that 
this   exterior   force    v.-ith   v/hi  cli  man  s  .rives   is   his   social 
a.nd   political    environment    "in  the    teeth    of   which  he  has 
to   make  his    i  ndi  viduy,li  t  y  felt."-^        This   point    of    view 
is    of  frequent   occurrence    in  Byron  and   in  miodern  tr;i(jedy 
:.e  no  rally,    where    the    importance    of   humanity   in  the   mass, 
'Aie    relation  of    trie    individual    to  his    surroundi  ri^iS,     the 


l.y    Wordsworth,    The  Excursion  VI,    554   f. 

.2.       Courtney,    p.    52.        From  Llr.    Courtney  I   get   the    three 

■divisions   under  vhidi    the   op,:;osin-j  barrier  may  be 

classed. 
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problems    of    the    ctate,    receive   raxdi   at t,ention.         'fiius, 

.:a,rd;i.nax>aluB    sa;ys  — 

"I    am  the    very   slave    of    cir cumstance 

And   impulse  —  borne    away   with   every  breath! 

LCispl'iced  upon  the    throne  —  misplaced   in  life" 

(IV,    i,    330  f. 1 

.  arina  thus   no  urns  her  husband's  fate  — 

"He    mi  gilt  have    lived, 
0   formed  for  i^entle   privacy  of   life, 
Lo   loving.    So   beloved;     tj^e    native   of 
Another    land,    and   wiio    so    blest    and   blessir^-; 
As  my  poor  ";^oscari"    (V,    i,    71    f.  ) 
■inally   the    opposir;-:   force   may  be    conceived  as    charac- 
ter;   this   is   often  the   Shakespearean  view.         The    rotten- 
r.esc    is    not    in  the    st.-'te    of   De  rmark   so   much   as    in  Hamlet's 
..ill.         The   groundlint.s   look  upon  the   '"itchjs   in  "'acbeth 
.3    objective   jrdnisters   of    destiny,     but   Dhakespeare    probably 
...eant   tiiern  to    represent    the    promptings   of   T'iacbeth's   own 
:oul;    ''"azzini    fll,    136)     calls   the:n   "the    incarnation  of 
.uman  passion.  "        The   '"itches   appeared  to   him  because    the 
:hou(ihts    to   wlii  di    they  f^ave   expression  were    not    ne\v  to 
lim,    because    "he  h;id    cherisiied   at   least    some   vat^ue    dis- 
honourable   dream."!        To    this   there    is  a   striking   p.-srallel 
in   ::ain.         Adah  who,    like   ''retchen,    is   instinctively   co  n- 
.^Gious   of    the   presence    of   an  evil    spirit,    warns    Cain  of 
Jiose 

'  •  de  mo  ns ,    wh  o    ass  ume 
The   words   of   ."^rod,    and   tem.pt   us   with    our  own 
Dissatisfied   and    curious   thoughts"    (l,    i,    401    f. ) 
1.       '^radley,    p.    544,     ■\nd.   "Note    CC,  "    p.    480. 
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tier   words   are    justified  hy    the    event,    "'hen,    later,    Lucifer 
reminds    Cain  that   the    sacrifices   of   Abel   are    acceptable. 
"Co   be    they!"    is    Cain's   ansv/er,    "wherefore    speak   to   ne   of 
this?"    to   wiiid'i    the    tempter   replies,    "Because    thou  hast 
thought   of    tliis   ere    now"    (II,    ii,    ob2   f.).         The   passa/je 
is    the   esscntin.l    commentary  upon  the   motive    in  !."^acbeth. 
Tlrere    is    often  a    combination  of  external    and 
internal    cir cur-. stance    ond    conflict.         After    the    ^;rota^;o- 
nist  ]ias   embraced  }iis    cause,    scru;leD   arise    '.'d:iich  produce 
in  him  deep    strugtiles   and  hesitation.         "For  wliether   the 
opposition  be   materi.-il    or    spiritual    it    voices    the   princi- 
ples  whi  ci'i   must    rovern  humanity,    and   it    finds    (paradoxical 
thouiyh  it    appear)    its  most   ardent    supporter   in  the    soul 
of    the   protajonist,    ^vlio,    thou;jh   wedded   to    one   motive,    sees 
ricst    clearlv    the    advanta'-es   of    the   otlier   side    and   is    con- 
scious  in  his   ov/n  heart    of   a   reflex   of   the   principle 
jiostile    to  him.  ^        jfi'aliero,    for   examj^le,    is    torn  bet'.veen 
officio.l    duty  and  private   patriotism;    on  tJie    ')ne    side    is 
the    caste-spirit,    on  tiie   otlier  love    of    country.         "rom 
this    dual    conflict,     external    and   internal,    material    and 
spiritual,    there   is    a   shading    off    on  either  ha.nd.       There 
may  be   mere   externality  as   i  n  jkjmeo   and   Juliet   v.here 
there    is    not    an  instJint's   hesitation  on  t]ie    p;3.rt    of    the 
lovers,    vdio   are    destroyed    by  brute   material   force,    repre- 
sentir^i,    the    social    order.         Or    there   may   be    emphasis    upon 
the    internal    conflict   alone.         This  has    become   more    and 
jiiore    the    situation  in  modern  tragedy   and   is   illustrated 
by  tilt   extreme    case    of   Prownir^'s   dramas.         Byron's   plays 

1.       Of.    D.    J.    Snider,    System  pf_  Shakespeare' s  Dramas.    Ht. 
Louis,     It'r/,    p.  49,"^:-"^    "radlcy,     p.     13. 
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show  all    three   forms   of    the    corulict:    i  n  ^"anf  red   tne 
iyiritual   struggle    alone,    i  r^  The    Two  yqscari    the    conflict 
■vith   extern:il    circumstance,    in  Gardanapalus   ™ith   opposing 
.material    force    and  -fiith    diaracter   as   well. 

I   have    said    that    in   the   protagonist's   heart 
tjiere    is    a  reflex   of    the   Jiostile   principle;    he   feels 
xeenly  the   advantages   that   he   has   lost.        He    is   required 
vO   inake    dioice    of   the   higher  loyalty.         Tliis   is    the    doctrine 
of    "op.osirg    roods"   of   '^lich    Aristotle    and   Lessirg   nake    so 
..uch.-^        It   ic    surely    not   a   dramatic  principle    of   universal 
application,    for  ohakespeare   frequently  lays   little    stress 
-ipon  it.         An  excellent   example    of    tliis   free    choice   of    the 
-ii;i'her  loyalty  is    Corneille's   Horace.         In  Byron  the    situa- 
tion is   of   frequent    occurrence,    as    when  Gardanapalus,    de- 
siring  peace,    is    compelled   to   fight  his    countryine  n,    or 

iienjaliero  plots   Jigainst    the    country  of   whi  ch  he    is   the 
luler,    or   when  Jacopo  I'oscari    dies   at    the   hands   of    tiie 
Gtate   wjiichhe    adores,    or   'Mien  death   is   brought   into    the 
vvorld  by   Gain  who    abhors    the    idea  of    it.         B^'ron's  heroes 
-.ibrace    the    nobler   and  manlier    cause,    but    the   acceptance 
•_  f    it    is    not   without   a  struggle,    for   on  the    opposing   side 
.^re    dear   and  }ionorable    ties    of   love    and  friendsiiip   and 

.emory.  The  protagonist  is  the  vi  ctiin  of  "the  excessive 
developxaent  of  some  partial  good,  and  its  consequent  col- 
lision v^/ith  a  good  that  is  greater  and  vader.  "'-  There  is 
trjigic   irony  inliis   failure    to   realize    this. 

■'"•      Focti  cs  XIV,    Butciier,    p.    49;    Hamburg  i  s  die    Dramaturgi  e . 
"TvoT    o 7 .'      Byron  does    not   employ  tJiese    listi  nctiivas. 
Henry   Jones,    "Brownirt;    as   Dramatist,"    Bos  to  n  Brov^nir^ 
;-.G  cietyr  Papers.    New   York,    Tlie   llacmillan  ::o.,'   19G0,    p.  215. 
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If,    then,    absolute   evil    is    on  neither   side   of 
.}ie    oc.iflict,    -.vlicre   lies   the   essence   of    tr;%-edy?  Accord- 

inis    to  HCfjel    it    is   in  the   very  fact    that    the    coriflict    is 
..ith  opposinci   r;;oods.         "The   essentially  tra^jic  fact   is   the 
..elf -division  and  intestinal    v^arf.xre    of    the   ethical    sub- 
..tance,     not    so   mudi   the    iivar  of  300d  \vith  evil    as   the   Tvar 
.vf   riood  with.-^ood.         Two   of    these    isolated  powers   face 
.  adi   other,    rnalci  n^j   i  ncoiflpatible    demands.         The   family    claims 
..uat    the    state    refuses,    love    requires  what  honour   forbids. 
■^lie    coinpetins   forces   are   both   in  themselves   ri(;litful,    and 
.  0    far   the    claim  of    each  is    equ.vtlly   ju£;tified;    but    the    ritjht 
of   eadii   is   pushed  into    a  v/ron^,    because    it    i^^nores    the   ri';ht 
vf   tlie    other,    and   demands   that   absolute    sway  whidi   belongs 
.0    neither   alone,    but    to    the   whole    of   v.'hi  ch  each  is    but   a 
;.-:.rt."  This   is   exactly  the   P-yronic  position,  —  no  t   a 

clearly  defined   representation  of   the    conflict   of   Crrauzd 
:ind  .u.rirn.'-in,    but   a    comininjli  n;   of    the   elements   of   :iOod   and 
evil    in  both   parties   of   the    strife.         Gince    the   element   of 
crime   enters   into    tlie    ciiaracter  of    the    tragic  liero,    the 
..  lement   of    justice,    minified  with  ambition  and   selfishness 
'  ixQ   in  the    case    of    Arbaces),    with   tyranny  and   self-vdll 
'  ae   in  the    "Ten"    who   suppress  Faliero's   plot\    or   reven<:;c 
'as   in  Loredano,    tjie   ancient   enemy  of    the  Foscari),    is    never 
..bsent   from  the   opoosinii   force.         There    are    therefore    never 
m  Byron's   tra^jedies   "outra;ieous   rantinii-   villains,"    as  he 
characteristically  expressed  it.^        He   believed    that   un- 
fixed  evil    is    impossible    in  man.         "I.Ian  is  born  passionate 

,,.  G.Bradley,    Kegel's   Theory  of   Tragedy.    Oxford  Lectures   on 

Poetry.    London,    l.Iacmilla'n  i:   Co.,    1908,    p.     71-2. 
LJ.    V,    2.43.         This    explains    in  part    Byron's    jislike    of 
:::helley's    Cenci. 
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of   body,"  }ie    writes, ^    "but   \?ith   an  innate    though    secret 
tendency   to    the   love   of   Good   in  his  I'ainsprirg   of   r.ind. 
But   '^od  help    us   all!  It   is   at   present   a  sn.d   jar  of   atoms." 

Into    the    characters   of  his    drainat i s    personae  he    is    constantly 
insertin.^   elcTients   of  his   ovn  experience,    as   -.vlienhe    says: 
"LTy  ,'i:ood   o.nd   evil    are    at    perpetual    v:ar.         Pray  heaven 
the    last    don^  t    coT.e    off    victorious"    (lJ.    Ill,    157).        Ruskin 
once    wrote    "His    deep   s^^npathy  ^^'ith    Justi^ce,    kindness   and 
cour.'.\ie;    his    in!,eni:3e    readi   of   pity,     never  failin^j,    ho'.vever 
far  he  had   to    stoop   to    lay  his  hand   on  a  human  heart,    have 
all    been  lost    si;;]it   of,     either   in   too   fond   ai-niration  of 
his   sli'jhter  fiifts,    or   in  narrow  judgment   of   the   errors 
..-iic]i  burst   into    all    t}ie   ;nore   flat^-rant   manifestation, 
.just   be  cause    they  v»;ere    inconsi stent   with  lialf  his  £oul, 
and    could    never   bcccrae    incarnate,    accepted,    silent    sin, 
but  had   still    to    fi.;ht   for  ^heir  hold   on  }iim.  "'"        In  all 
Byron's    diaracters    tliere    is    this   inconsistency  of   soul; 
"high   thou(-:ht"    is    "linked   to    n    'cervile   mass   of   matter" 
■.hich   "  clofi'S   the    ethereal    essence."*^        "lliine    aerial   part," 
says   Liarcus  Aurelius    [yj.,    20),    "and  all    the   fiery  ports 
v.hi  ci"!   are   jTiirv^led   in   thee,    thouj^h   by   nature    they  have    an 
upward    tendency,     still    in  obedience    to    the    disposition  of 
the   universe    they   are   o verpo'^ered  here    in  the    compound  mass." 
Byron  did    not    ad.';iit    that    the    a,erial    and  fiery  part  —   the 
soul  —  was    so    overcome;    there    are    therefore    in  his    dramas 


1.  hJ.    V,    457.         Gorap,;.re    'ihouf-jht- Index,    under    ''Dualism." 

2.  Complete   '.'.'orks.    xiii,    143-4. 

o.       Cai n  II,    i,    5u;    ]:anf red   II,    iv,    56. 
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no   icudi  figures   as   lago   and  Goncril.        His   faith   inhuman 
.ature    places  him  aino r^'    the    id.e.--lists   with  'o/ielley  and 
is   an  effectual   answer   to   the    diarge   of   pessimism.        Ke 
could    not  have    conceived   such   a   soul    as    that    of    v>ount 
Juido   France sdiini,    for  whom  ultimate   receneration   could 
"e  Jioped   only   in 

"that    sad  obscure    sequestered    state 
"here   God   unmakes   but    to    remake   a   soul." 
^iC   portrays    t}ie    eternal    conflict   of   evil    and    -ood,    lie    is 
-'.imself    torn  and   shaken  by  it;    and  he    accepts    tlie   fact 
■.hat 

"in   tragic   life,    God   wot, 
!To   villain  need  be.      Passions   spin  the   plot: 
We    are   betrayed  by  what   is   false   witjiin;'"^ 
•vat  his   determination   to   pierce,    or   at   least    eternally 
10    question,     tlie   mystery   of   evil    is    unalterable,     and  his 
-confidence    in  the   outcome    is    secure. 

Hov;    can  such    confidence   be   maintained   in  tlie 
^'ace   of    the    conclusion  of    tra-^edy?         Is   it    not,    as  Professor 
..Jlton  says,    "a   scene    of  ;_;;reat   souls    cruelly  overtaxed   in 
'..Meir  vv-eakness,    of   lar^ye   minds   vdiose   plans    run   counter   to 
•.heir   best  hopes,    and  of   guile   at   le;jst  half -triumphant?""^ 
rhe    close   of    some   of   Shakespeare's   tragedies    certainly 
leaves   sudi    an  impression  of   events;    the   less  /niilty  often 
perish   and   the   more    criminal    remain;    v/e    see    "captive   M;ood 
attendin-i'  captainill"    and   are   left,     not   with   tliat    ourged 


1.  Browning,    The   Rj  ng    and    the    Eook   'A,    2130    f. 

2.  GeorfiC   Meredith,    ITodern  Love,    xliii. 

3.  Oliver  j^lton,    ITodern  studies.    London,    Sdwin  Arnold,    19G7, 
p.    95. 
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and   elevated   feelirti   rvhi  di    it    is    a  inission   of    tVcii^edy  to 
effect,    but   "Jith    a  passionate    rebellion  a'^ainst    an  unrea- 
coninii    fate.         I    cannot   but   feel    ttiat   Othello    and   Lear 
Cive    tiiis   irnpresc-ion  of   pitiful    and    needless   waste   of 
■jooi.         The    evil    in  the    trajic  world  h;is   been  purged  and 
burnt   away,    and   to   use   "r.    Bradley's   raetaphor,    tlie  living? 
organisin  whi  di    h;!.s    cast    out    the   poison  remains   ^veak  and 
.:^aspir\j,     thoutjii    saved,    when  the    purgation  has    been  accorn- 
plisiied.         The   very  essence   of    trrii^cdy,    in  the  ]Ie;':elian 
viev,    lies    in  the    need   to    blot    out    so   much  of   :";ood   in 
order   to   be    rid   of   evil.l      But   '.men  we   look  upon   the 
trajic   loading-   of   Othello's    bed   or   listen     to    Lear's   7,'ord8  — 
"\.hy   should   a   do3,    a  horse,     a   rat,    ii've   life, 
.kOd   thou   no   breath   at   all?" 
opti::iisra   is   hushed   and   the    workin^is    of   eternal    law   seem 
blind   and   purposeless.  ~ 

'For  head's    optimism,    founded    confessedly  upon 
the    Greek   drama,     does    not    apply  to    Shakespeare,     in  wliose 
tra:-jic   system   tliere    is   muclt    seeming   injustice   and  unrea- 
son,   to    be    explained   only  as    Nature's   obli  ler.-ition  of   all, 
even  the    innocent,    remotely    connected   with    crime.         Byron's 
study  and   imitation  of    the    classic   drama,    especially  his 
dioice    of    situation  and    prota^'o  nist,    make    the    close    of 
his    dramas    accord    wi  Ui    belief    in  a   divine    ;i-nd  noro.l   fate, 
'.'e    look   "with   calm    of   mind,     all   passion  spent"    upon  the 
lo,;ical    outcome    of    •.vroi-y-doin:.  !:o    arbitrary  accident^ 

1.  '3ee   Bradley,    hcr-cl'  s   Tlieory  of   Traj;e;iy,    Oxford  Le  ctures. 
p.    69   f.,     and'iaton,    p.    94. 

2.  Zee  however  Bradley's   discussion  of    the   question  "V.hy 
does    Cordelia   die?"      Shakespearean  •Jrci^:!:edy.    p.    322   f. 

o.       Cf.    lilton,    p.    94. 
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has    turn  awry   tlie    current    of    conseque  nceo,     and    if    for   the 
nonce    t]iO£e   left   in  possession  of    the    field   seem  less 
-orthy   than  those    \'A\o   have    been  s-.vept    away,     their  material 
victory  is    as    notliin^;.         "At   the    close    of   a  Greek  tra;:edy,  "  ' 
says   Rus>in  -    and  the   words   ap-Dly   to  the   Pyronic  drama  - 
"There    are   far-off    sounds   of   n,  divine    triumph    and   a  ^^lory 
•-'s  of   resurrection."        \7ith   infinitely  less   of   poetic 
and   dramatic  power    this   is    yet    the   effect   which   Byron 
:ximed   at    proJucin;j.         Exaini  ne    the    close    of  his    dramn.s. 

I  n  :.lari  no  Faliero    the    Doa'S    is    decapitated   for  his 
crimes,    but    there    remains   a   spiritual    triumph.         Tlrie    shame- 
ful   inscription  '^ich   takes    the   plr-.ce   of   :'-.  portrait   amorvj 
tile    uoiics. 

"Shall    draw  more   ^^azers   than  the    thousand  portraits 

^*iiich  glitter   round   it   in  their  rdctured    trar)pings" 

(V,    i,    504   f.  ). 

L^oreover,     "the    aim,    if    readied   or    not,    makes   ,-;reat   the    life." 
This,    the    very   key-note   of   Pro^vning's   optimism:  — 
"For   thence  —   a  paradox 
"',^'iidi    co:nforts   vv'hile   it   mocks- 
Life    shall    succeed   in  that   it    seems    to    fail: 
\Tuat   I    aspired   to   be 
v\nd   v;as    not,     comforts   me,"2_ 
is   a  tiioucht    constantly   recurrinti   in  Pyron.        Faliero   is 
executed,    but    "c'est   la    cause    fait    la  honte    et    non  pas 
1' e'chaf  aud.  "         Thou  di   the    individual    is    destroyed,     the 
torcli   of  liberty   is   passed  on  and    success  must    come    at    last. 

''■•      Ilode r n  pai ntc rs   IX,    ii;    Complete   ".'orks   VII,    272. 

2.      Rabbi   Ben  Ezra."   7,    1.    37  f.       Compare   0(-iniben's    speech 
on  profession  and  performance,  A  Soul '  s   Tra;;ed^'.    Act   II 
1.311   f.      See   also  P.Berger,     C^uelqucs   Aope  cts    de   la  f  oi  ^    ^ 
mo de r ne   dans   les   po ernes   de   Ro"l)ert   Brovmin^'.    Pans,    So  ciete 
frar9aise    d' iiaprimerfe"  et    de   Tibrairie,    1907,    p.  85. 
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"Enour;li   of   li;:ilit   is   this   foi'   one   life's   span, 
Tnat    all    men  born  are    yiiortal,     but    not   ;r.an: 
And  we   nen  bring    death  lives   by    niglit    to   sow, 
Tnat  man  may  reap   and   eat   and   live   by  day.  "^ 
So    also    in  ;i-reaver  or  less    degree    in  the    other   dramas, 
except    i  n  _Cai  n,    in  vihi  dn   the    sense    is   sharpest   of   the   bur- 
den of    tlie   mystery  of   pain  and   evil,    and  Therein  the   ele- 
vatin;,    purgin^j,    triumphant    note    is   l-icking.         In  Sardanapalus 
the   /naterial    victory  of    the    rebels    is  lessened   by  the   inoral 
elevation  v/hidi   the    ciiaracter  of    the    defeated  raonarcli  has 
undergone.         The   ephemeral    aature   of    tlie    conquerors'    !';lory 
is   impressed  upon  us   by  tlie   prophecy   that   within  a  year 
Beleses   will    meet   Gardanapalus    in  the   other   world    (V,    i,350  f.); 
and  Vv'hetlier  prophecies   be    believed   or    no,     it   is    certain 
that    such    conquests    can  endu^'e   froin   their   very   nature   but 
for   a   time,    while    the  moral    victory  increases   in  sub- 
stance   and  in  worth  from   age    to    aij;e.         "Purged  from   the 
••Iross   of   earth   and   earthly  passion,  "    l«Iyrr]ia  and  her   lover 
remain  the    true    victors   in  the   figlit,    but   they   do    not    reach 
the    spiritual  height   of   "aliero,    for   expiation,    being   of 
value    not    to   otJiers   but    only  to    the    individual,     can  never 
rise    to    the    di{;nity  of    sacrifice.  ^ 

Other    considerations   besides   the   possible    spirit- 
ual   triump-h   aid   in  the    accomolishj-ie  nt    of   the    catharsis   at 
the    close    of    trr^gedy.         In  the   first   place   men  ;..re,    as  ]'.Tr. 
Bradley   quotes,     ''themselves    the    autiiors    of    tjieir   proper 
v/oe ; " 

1.  .^v.'inburne,     The    I'll  ■.rims.    11,    I-oeias,    II,     112. 

2.  :...azziai,    p.     157. 
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"The   gods    are    juat,     and    of   our   pleasant    vices 
Hake    inctruT.entB    to   plfigue    us.  ■■ 
loble      tlie   ;;ioti  ve  J  tlie   protaiioni 
from   su'-^r.ission    to    the   i-eisn  of   law;    and   the   result   is    not 
a  rri.'itter   of   blind    diance,     l^ut    the    lo^iical    consequence    of 
wro  n{.; , 

"for   even  such    delicfite   threads, 
CJatliered  by  Fate's    e  ngrosoinfj;  hand,    sui)ply 
Tlie    eternal    spindle   v.hence    she    weaves   the    bond 
Of    cable    strer^ith,    in  ;"i-ii  ch  our    aature    stru^rgles.  "-^ 
And  so   we   witness    "the   resolved   arbitration  of   tlie    destinies, 
that    conclude    into   precision  of    doom  what   we    feebly  and 
blindly   be;:an;    and   force   us,    when  our   indiscretion  serves 
us    and   our    deepest   plots    do    pall,     to    the     confession  that 
♦there's   a   divinity  that    shapes   our  ends   rough  hew  them 
hoviT  we   v'ill.  '  ""^ 

There    is   thus   at    the    close    of    the   unequal    contest 
the    restfulness   of    submission  to   law.         There   is   the    in- 
spiration afforded   by  the    sight   of   greatness   and    endurance, 
purity  and   unself islmess,    beauty  and  power,    even  in  dis- 
tress   and  failure.         "J'aime    la  majestc   des    suff ranees 
huraaines"    says   the   poet,     contrastirg   man's   endurance   v/ith 
the    impassivity   of    llature.  Aesthetically  there    is   de- 

light  in  an  artistic  laasterpiece   however  sad.        Physiologi- 
GP.lly    there    is    the    pleasure    imparted   by   any   thorou^ili    stimu- 

1.  T.    II.    Talfourd,    _Ion,  Act    II,    Scene   II,    Tr.-^-^edies,    184(3,    p. 53. 

2.  Ruskin,    Sesame    and  Lillies;    ''forks   XVIII,    162. 

o.       /ilf red   de    Vigny,    La  Ijlaison  du   Berber.    Podsies.    Paris, 
Delagrave,    p.    196. 
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lus   wliether   the   violence   of   the    rea.ction  he    caused  by  emo- 
;ions   of  ,':^rief    or  fUadness.^ 

Lastly,    there    are    tv;o    conGi derations   that   add 
.;;eir   rveifjht    to    the    spiritual    triumph    at   the    close    of   tra^jedy. 

ne   is   tjie    value    of    suffering-:.        Upon  this   Eyron  himself 
la-ys    stress: 

"  lyot    in  vai  ii, 
iven  for   its    own  salce,    do    v/e   purdiase   pain."'^ 
^0   Caint    John,    d:>l  r^    in  the    desert,    says   "VHien  pain  ends 
:ain  ends   too;"*^   a  thowiiit   finely  expressed  by  "eredith: 
"There    is    nothir^j   the    body   suffers    that   the    soul   may  not 
.•rofit    by.  "^        The    other    consideration  is   the    essential 
ji-j;nity  of    death.         The   ki rt$   v/iio    dies   rather    than  renounce 
^.is  freedora  is   by   deatla    "set   free   forever  from  all   faults 

■  nd  foes,"    and   tlie   ;;lory  of   tlic    victors  is    lost   and  for- 
otten   in  the    sense    of   expiation.  "Death   alone    can  ijive 

'"eauty  its    crovi'n  of    i;ri;;ortality  and  exalt   it    above    diance 

■  nd    clia,n:e.  "^        This   sentiment   has   been  put   by  I'r.    Hardy 
into    '-'ords    so    noble    in  their  austerity  that   with    tlaern  I 
would   briJ\^j    this    chapter   to    a    close: 

"Yet    saw  jie    sojnethin^   in  the   lives 
Of    those    who'd    ceased   to   live 
That   rounded  them  with   majesty 
"hich   living;;    failed   to   a'ive."^ 

1.  Thorndike,    p.    17 

2.  llpistle  jto  Augusta,  stanza  V,  P.  IV,  59. 
0.  Browning,  A  Death  i  n  tne  Desert,  1.  207. 
4 .  Dia^m  of  the    Cross -ways,     diap  te  r  43, 

i'.         V."illiuj-.i  /.rciier,    "Pessimisrrj   and   Tra.gedy,  "   Fortni>Thtly  :^.eview. 

1899,     new   series,    vol.    65,    p.    392.       (A  suggestive   arti  cle.  ^ 
•3.         The    Gas terb ridge    Captai  :ir>,   "'cssex  Poems,   -^ew  York,    Ua^'wavi 

Bros.,    p.    119.        '  *■  '''*"-/^' 
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CHAPTER  POUP.. 
THE  COHSTRUCTIOIT  07  BYROIT'S   DRA!£AS. 

Byron's  plays   are  weakest  on    th-.    technical  side. 
The   consciousnfcss   of   this  was  probably   a  reason  for  hi?  repeat- 
ed affirmations    that    they  were  not  intended  for    the    theatre. 
The  fact   that   they  violate  various  principles   of   success  upon 
the   stage   is   a  partial   explanation  of    their   ST:all  vogue   at   the 
time  of   their  publication   ?ind  of   the   generally  lov/  estimate   in 
which   they  are  held.      An  examination  of   the    technique  of   the 
B^Tonic   dra^Tia  and   the  por-er,  or   lack  of  po'ver,    disT)layed,    is 
therefore    instructive   for    the   formation  of   a  correct   estimate 
of   the   faults   and  virtuns   of   the  plays.      <5everal  of   them  are 
almost  ruled  out  by   their  very  nature,    from  such  an  inquiry. 
Kanfred, which  Byron  wished   to  be  called  a   "dramatic  poem," 
Cain  and  Heaven  and  Barth,   v/hich  he   called    "iCysteries/'   and  The 
Deformed   Transformed,   which   is   as  misshapen  as  Arnold  before 
the  appearance  of    the   Stranger,    can  none   of   them  illustrcite 
the  rules  of  dramatic    technique,    though   they  may  serve   to  point 
examples   of  va,rious   details.      The  chief   source  must  be    the 
three  historical,    classical  plays,   Marino  Faliero,    S axdanap alus , 
and  The_  Two  Joscari,    and  the  romantic   draiia,   Vi^erner.        In    this 
chapter   I   shall   take  my  illustrations,    as  far   as  may  be,    from 
Bjrron's   oim  dramas,   but   the   superlatively  good  work  of  Shakes- 
peare,   in  this  as  in  all  respects,    affords   the  instructive 
contrast. 

The  beginning   of  the   struggle   in  which    the  will  of 
the  protagonist   is   engaged  with   an  opr)03ing  force  must   take 
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place   either  v.i.thin   the   confines   of   the   drama  itself,    or   at 
some    time  previous    to    the  opening   scene.      Divergence   in   this 
matter   sharp  differentiates      the   classical  from   the  romantic 
drama.      In  Shakespeare   the   actual  "beginning  of   the  conflict 
is  presented  in   the  play.      Thus,    in  Romeo    and  Juli e_t   it  does 
not  aris-e  until  Romeo,    a  Montague,    falls   in  love  with  Juliet, 
a  Capulet.      Ihe  very  m.om.ent  is   indicated  hy  Juliet's  ;vords, 
"I?;y  only  love  horn  of  my  only  hate."      In  Hamle-t  it  hegins 
•with   the  prince's  realization  of   the   "cursed  spite"   of  fortune, 
v-'hich  calls  upon  him.   to    set  right   the   disjointed   time.      Anthony's 
expression  of  a  desire   to   escape  from  the  fascinations   of 
Cleopatra  mark?    the  beginning  of   the  drejnatic   conflict.      In 
all  such  cases,   had   the  protagonist  rem,ained  passive   and   suh- 
missive   in  his  milieu,    there  had  heen  no   traged^r.      Each  asserts 
the  rights   of  his    individual  will   and  each   suffers   accordingly. 
This  portra7/al  of    the  beginning  and  development  of   the  opi^osi- 
tion    to   the  norm  is  one  of   the   charms   of  Shakespearean   traged^f 
and   of   the  Elizabethan  drama  in  general.      There   is    shovm  not 
merely  the  clash  and  result,   b^it   the   inception   and  growth,    of 
opposition. 

In   the    "re^ulai"  dram^,  corcomitant  with   the  limitation 
of   tim.e,    is   the  almost   invariable   exclusion  from  the  drama 
of   the  beginning   of   the   external  conflict.      This   is   one  of 
the  great  restrictions  of  the   classical  model.      It  is   impos- 
sible v/ithin  the   set  bounds    to  portray   the  causes,    in   their 
incer^tion  and   development,    as  vrell  as  in   the   consequences,    of 
the   struggle.      In  Alfieri's  Mirra,    for   example,    the   conflict 
realljr  began  when    the  mother  made   to  Venus   the  boastful   asser- 
tion of  her   daughter's  beauty;    v/ithin   the  play  itself   there 
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is   shov/n  only   the   last  portion   of   the  revenge    taken  "by  the  god- 
dess.     In  general   it  may  he   said  that  classical   traged^/'  cora- 
mences  at  a  point   irmnediately  hefore    the   crisis  and  thence 
sweeps   do'ATi  vehemently   to    the  catastrophe.      This   is    the  method 
which  BjTon   er.iplo3'-s   in  his  historical  plays.      All   thrte  open 
with   the  opposing  forces   already  arrayed.      In  liar i no  ji^i,ero_, 
had  the  plot  heen  of  Shakespeare's  handling,    one   can  imagine 
an  opening   scene  in  which  Steno  v;ould  have  heen  shovm  scratch- 
ing his  wanton  insult  upon   the  wall  and  revealing  incidently 
adequate  reasons   for  so   doing.      This  would  have  been   folloY/ed 

by   the   discovery  of   the   inscription  hv  li'aliero.      "We   cannot 

1 
hut  believe,"  wrote   an   early  critic,      "that,    if   the   story  of 

li'aliero   »**••»   had  fallen  into   the  hands  of   the  barbarian 

Shakespeare,    the   commencement  of   the  play  would  have  been 

placed   considerably   earlier,    that   time  would  have  been  given 

for   the  grr.dual   develo-nment  of    those   strong  lines   of  character, 

2 
which  were    to   decide   the  fate   of  the  hero,"    etc.      V^esterJiolz 

signalizes   as   the   greatest   flaw  in  the  play   "die  unklarheit, 

in  welcher  v;ir  iiber   die   speciellen  ursachen  der  verschworung, 

der   ja  auch  der   Doge  nur  beitritt,    verbleiben.      Wir   sehen 

nichts  von   den  angeblich  durch   die   aristokraten  ausgeiibten 

grausamkeiten,   und  was  vollends   den  Bertram,    v/elchem  seine 

kameraden  schon  von  vornherein    'uin  seiner   sanftmut,    nicht 

seines  mangels   an   treus     willen'   misstrauen,   bewogen  hat,    dem 

blutigen  und  gefaJirlichen  unterneh-iaen   sich  anzuschliessen, 

das  begreifen  wir   am  allerwenigs  ten.  "Had  Byron  constructed  SaJ^iajia^al^ 

along   the  lines   of  English   tragedy   thern  Eiight  have  been  an 


1.  Quarterly  Review,    vol.    xxvxi,    o.    4oo. 

2.  Pr.    von  Westeriholz,   tJber  Byrons  'his'^°?-l^A°Jl§.  ^^^^H*    Stutt- 
gart,  1890,   p.    19.  " 


opening  scene  in  v/hich  should  "be  depicted  the  court  of  Ilineveh 
darkened  only  iDy  a  distant  cloud  of  discontent;  this  followed 
by  the  representation  of  Arbaces  and  Seleses  in  conference, 
planning  tlieir  conspiracy  and  incidently  rerealing  their  mo- 
tives in  undertaking  it.   But  in  the  play  as  designed  by  Byron 

these  events  had  to  be  pr8su-s)T)osed,  and  knoivledga  of  them  conr 

1 
veyed  to  the  audience  in  the  exposition.   So  also  in  'Hae  Two 

Foscari  the  action  begins  in  the  last  stages  of  the  conflict. 

2 
This  v/as  sharply  criticized  by  Heber:  "It  behoved  him  *»»*  to 

3 
set  before  our  eyes  tlie  intolerable  separation  from  a  beloved 

country,  the  lingering  home-sickness,  the  gradual  alienation 
of  intellect,  and  the  fruitless  hope  that  his  enemies  had 
at  length  relented,  'Thich  ^vere  necessary  to  produce  a  conduct 
so  contrary  to  all  usual  principles  of  action  as  that  which 
again  consigned  him  to  the  racks  and  dungeons  of  his  own  coun- 
try.  :-Ti  should  have  shoi.7n  him  to  us,  first,  taking  leave  of 
Venice,  a  condemned  and  banished  man;  next  pining  in  Canadia 
next  tampering  rath  the  agents  of  govermient, "  etc.   Even  in 
Werner  the  hero  has  lost  his  birth-right  and  been  driven  from 
home  jrears  before  the  opening  of  the  plajs  as  though  The 
Winter's  Tale  were  bo  consist  but  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts. 
Tliere  is  thus  at  the  commencement  of  Byron's  plays  a  strong 
obstacle  to  their  success.   Readers  are  asked  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  final  sta.ges  of  the  fortunes  of  people  with 
whom  they  have  had  no  previous  acquaintance.   This  is  a  serious 
demand  upon  patient  atteition.   It  results  primarily  from  obedi- 


1.  The  '.7ord  "audience"  is  used  purely  conventionally  and  inter- 
changeably v;i  bh  "reader." 

2.  Quarterly  Review,  xxvii,  506. 

3 .  TT"  e ','  "oT "Jac 6 t) oHPo s c ar i . 
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ence   to    the  unities,  '.vhich  requires    the  rejection  of  all  save 
the  last   and  most  indispensable  periods  of  developnent.      This 
was   a  reasonal3le   demand  upon   the  Greek  audience,    for   classical 
tragedy*-  had  for   suhjects  myths  kno'.vn   to   all.      The   story  being 
fatiiiliar,    the   audience  \7illing  dispensed  with   the   earlier  por- 
tions and  \7atched  the   climax  and  catastrophe.      Not   so   with 
Byron;   his    three   tragedies  upon  historical  subjects   dealt  with 
the  fortunes   of  persons   of  whom  many  an  Englishman  had  never 
heard.      It  7/as   therefore  his   duty   to   cultivate   an  interest  in 
the  character   of   the  protagonist  by  the   gradual  development  of 
his   tragic   situation  and  gradual  unfolding  of   the  elements  of 
his  character.      Instead  of   so   doing,   Byron  hurls  his   reader 
not  merely  in  nedias_  res  but   into   the   very  conclusion  of   the 
whole  roatter.      He   thus  gains  that   compactness  which  he    sought    so 
anxio^isly,   but  he  loses  more   than  he   gains.      He  risks   the   in- 
terest of  all  readers.      Of   this   difficulty  he  must  have  been 
partially  aware,    for  of  Marino  Faliero  he  ';7rote    (LJ.   V.    62), 
"Recollect    that,   without  previously  reading   the   Chronicle,    it 
is   difficult   to  xinderstand   the   tragedy.      So,    translate.      I 
had  this  reprinted  separately  on  ptirpose."    This  is  an  admis- 
sion of  inadequate   technique.      A  draraa  ought  not   to   depend 
upon  explanatory  extracts  from  sources.      It   should  be  inde- 
pendent of   all   externals;    perfect   and  entire  ^7i  thin  ita-jlf. 

The  first  part  of  a  draraa,   whether   it  be   called  "in- 
troduction"  or    "exposition,"  must  convey  information  of  event- 
preceding   the  opening  of   the  play,    kno-.7ledge  of  which  is  need- 
ed for  an  understanding   of  the   situation.      This   is   the  chief 
function  of   the   exposition;    it  miay  also  be  a  sort  of  prelude, 
serving    to   indicate   the    tone   of   the  piece,    somewhat  as   does 
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the   "Vor spiel"    to   Parsifal.        In  its  primary  capacity  it  is 
of  greater   importance   in   the   "regular"   drama  than  in  Shakes- 
pearean,   since   there   is  more   information   to  be  conveysd.      In 
any  case   it  is  no   easy  task,    in  fact  perhaps    the  hardest  -jvith 
which   tlie  dramatist  must  contend.      The   audience  must  he   in- 
formed ahout  people   in  \7h0m      the;/  have  had  no  previous   in- 
terest.     Even  -Tith  readers,   v/ho,    largely,   "because  of  their   train- 
ing in  novels,    are  accustomed  to   the  need  of  "getting  into"  a 
book,    the  mastering  of  the   exposition  is  a  great  drawback  to 
the  enjoyment  of  plays,    and  one  of   Shakespeare's  greatest   at- 
tractions  is  his    triumphant  control  of   this  matter   of  tech- 

1 
nique.      The   information  prerequisite   for    the   action  may  be 

imparted  in  various  ways:    by  a  prologue  more   or  less   discon- 
nected from  the   actual  drama,   bj'  a  soliloquy  delivered  by  one 
of   the  dramatis  persona,    or  by  dialogue.      Of   these   the   second 
and   third  methods,    and  perhaps   the  first,      re   employed  by  Byron. 

The  prologue-opening  developed  along  several  lines 
2 
in   the  English  drama.      The   simplest  form  was   the  presentation 

in  concise  form  of   the   entire   course   of   the   action,    as   in 
Romeo   ajid  Juli_e_t,    the  opening  chorus  of  which  is  entirely  in- 
dependent of    the   exposition  which  follov/s   in   the  opening 
scenes.      Such  a  prologue   is  related  to    the   d^omb-show,   v^hich 
precedes    the   spoken  play-wi thin-the-play  in  Hamlet.      For    the 
most  part,  however,    the  Elizabethan  prologue  becajne  more   and 
more   separated  from  the  action,    and  resolved  itself  into   an 
address   of   the  poet   to   the  audience,    containing  greetings   and 
imploring  a  hearing,      o^   "this   type   the  great  opening  chorus 
of  Henry  V^  is  representative.      Along   the   same  lines    the   analo- 

1.  See  Bradley,    p.    42   f. 

2.  See  A  Study  of   the  Prologue   and  Epilogue   in  English  Litera- 
tureT  W  '^'  "57  "S:;  IS  84V 
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gous    epilogue   developed,    its  purpose  iDeing   to  point  a  moral, 

or    to    close    the  play  on  a  note   of  gratitude  for  favour   sh.0'.vn 
to   the  players.      Very  often   it  was   spoken  bj'-  a  leading  person 
in  the  draiim,    as   in  As  Yqu  _Li_ke   It,    and  as   the   epilogue  be- 
came  divorced  from   the  body  of   the  piece,    this  became  more 
usual.      Thus,    at   the   close   of  Dryden ' s   Tyrannic  Love,   when 
the    "dead"  body  of  Valeria  is   about    to  be   removed,    the   act- 
ress ^ho  plays   the  part  is  nade    to   exclaim: 

"Hold.'   Are  you  mad,   you  daraned,    confounded  dog'' 
I   am   to   rise   and  speak  the   epilogue." 
In  order    to  make   effective   the  apneal  Vos  plaudi  te,    the  pro- 
logue  and  epilogue   introduced  local  and   "timely"   allusions, 
designed  to    "take"  well,    and  from  th^s   evolved  the  universally 
prevalent  -orologues   and  epilogues   of   the  Restoration  and  Eigh- 
teenth-century drama,    nearly  all  of  which  were    "occasional" 
in  character  and  often,    as   in    the   case   o:*"  many  of  "nryden' s,    in   the 
nature  of  political,    social,    or  personal   satire.      With   the   de- 
cline of   this   f'-shion   the  prologue  became   increasingly  "occa- 
sional"  and  is   to-day  retained  only  for   special   events  and  gala 

1 
performances.        Such  an  one  is  Byron's  Address   for   the  Opening 

of  Drury  Lane,    recited  in  October  1812,    at   the   fir^b  perform- 
ance in   the  ne;?  theatre. 

Though  an  example  of   this  kind  of  prologue  is  num- 
bered among  his  works,  Byron's  dramas  have  none  such.     But 
closely  connected  with   the  earlier  form  of  the  prologue,    in 
which   the  purpose   is   to   convey  information,    not    l;o   greet   the 
audience,    is   the  opening   soliloquy  in  v/hich  one  of   the   charac- 
ters,  meditating  upon   the   course   of   events,    imparts    to  his 

1,  A  recent  exar;^ple  is  the  prologue  written  b^r  Hr.  Owen  Searaan 
and  delivered' by  Hr.  Porbes  Robertson  at  the  royal  perform- 
ance in  Coronation  Week,    1911. 
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audience  Iaio?/ledge  of  the  sta.te  of  affairs  and  ena'bles  tliem 
to  follO'.7  intelligently  the  further  development  of  the  situa- 
tion.  This  character  is  generally  of  minor  importance  and  is 
represented  on  the  modern  stage  by  the  typical  and  tiresor.ie 
servant,  ^.vho,  while  dusting  the  parlour,  discusses  with  self 
the  affairs  of  the  family.   The  danger  of  this  method  is  that 
an  audience  -Till  not  willingly  accept  a  long  opening  recita- 
tive.  Shakespeare  employs  it  hut  once,  and  then  challenges 
attention  by  putting  the  opening  soliloquy  into  the  mouth  of 
the  protagonist  himself,  Richard  III,  a  character  in  \vhom  the 
audience  is  already  interested.   Byron  uses  the  device  twice. 
In  Manfred,  largely  monologue  and  only  psuedo- dramatic,  it  is 

the  natural  way  of  bringing  the  reader  into  touch  with  the 

1 
situation,   "-''ere  he  had,  moreover,  the  authority  of  Marlowe 

and  Goethe.   The  opening  scene  of  Sardanapalus  cannot  be  so 
justified.   The  long  soliloquy  of  Salamenes  contains  no  infor- 
mation that  could  not,  and  hardly  any  that  is  not,  given  in 
the  following  dialogue  scene.   Byron  had  in  view  a  definite 
dramatic  principle  and  evidently  regarded  this  initial  solilo- 
quy as  but  half  distinct  from  a  prologue  directed  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  closely  related  to  the  Chorus  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
which  siirve;/s  the  situation  yet  tells  nothing  that  is  not  more 
fully  imparted  in  the  follov/ing  expository  scenes.   It  is  what 
has  been  called  the  "Euripidean"  opening,  in  which  the  prologue, 
which  in  the  drama  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  had  been  an  essential 

part  of  the  piece  (all  before  the  first  entrance  of  the  chorus), 

2 
became  merely  a  masked  figure,  representing  a  messengsr,  who 

1.  Of  whose  Doctor  I^austus,  however,  Byron  denied  any   knowledge 
(LJ.  IV,  174.) 

2.  The  sp  :aker  of  the  lines,  not  the  lines  themselves,  was 
called  the  Prologue,  according  to  classical  nomenclature. 
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delivered  an  explanatory  announcement.      Confirmation  of  this 
view  is   given  by  a  slight  fact   to  which  attention  has  not  "been 
called.      At   the   conclusion  of  the   soliloqu3^  the   entrance   of 
Sardanapalus   and  his   train  is  marked   "Scene  II,"   after   the  classi- 
cal French  fashion  of  numbering  according  to   important   entrances 
and  exits.      But    throughout    the  rest  of   the  play,    and  in  his 
other  regular   dramas,   Byron  fails    so    to  m-mber    the   scenes.      He 
seems   therefore    to  have  regarded   this   soliloquy  as  a  thing 
apart,    and  consequently  raarked  it  off  from  what  follows  in 
much  the   same  manner   as    the  prologues  of  some   of   the   comedies 
of  Plautus. 

The  most  artistic  method  of   exposition  is   that  "by 
means   of  dialogue.      In  Shakespearean  drama,    it  is   almost  al- 
ways  employed,    and  is   often  combined  with  action.      The   cry 
"Do-.Ti  with   the   Capulets.'    down  with   the  Montagues.'"   is  heard 
from  the  midst  of  an  exciting  brawl,    and  exposes  with   the  u^>- 
most   conciseness   the  background  of   the   coming  conflict. 
Shakespeare    thus  presents    "the   introduction  of  his   action  as 
an  organic  part   of   the  action  itself,"    taking   "the   spectators 

in  mediae  res,  while  he  is  really  building  the  foundation  of 

1 
his  plot."        iilr.   Bradley    (p.    43)   has   divided  Shakespeare's   ex- 
positions  into   two   classes,    (l)    "Stirring  openings"   are    those 
such  as  Llacbelji  and  Hamlet,   where   the   immediate   interest  aroused 
in  the  audience      enables   them  to   endure   afterwards   the  neces- 
sary explanatory  matter  from  the  bloody  sergeant  and  Horatio 
respectively.       (2)    "Quiet  openings"  unfold  in    the  briefest 
fashion   the   essentials   of  the   initial  situation   and  then  pro- 
ceed at  once   to   vigorous  action.      Examples   of  this   are  King 

Lear   and  Ajitony;  and  C^e_ojpatra^     Byron  of  course  never  reaches 

^r"Ar"iC"Wardr"arU""5raaar""3ncycr"BriUr"ii 
TD.    477. 
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such  heights   of  dramatic   art  as   these  plays  reveal.      His  method 
is  rather   akin   to    that  used  in  A  Comedy  o^  %?jO?_Sj.  hefore 
Shakespeare  AT-as   a  master  of   technique,    and  in  The   Tempest, 
when  he  could  afford  to  be  careless   of  stich   externals.      The 
speeches   of  Aegeon  and  "^ospero   are   ohviously  directed  as 
much   to    the   audience   as    to    the  Duke   and  Miranda  respectively. 
Byron  seldom  entirely  escapes   this   difficulty,    and  he  is  shad- 
owed hy  that  hane   of   the  Prench  development  of  the   dialogue- 
opening,—   the  confidant. 

V/ith  this  preliminary  review  of  expository  methods, 
I  proceed  to  an  examination  of  Byron's   expositions  in  the 
individual  plays,    taking   them  up   in  chronological  order. 

Manfred  opens  wi th   a  soliloquy,    justified  hy   the 
all-important   character   of  the  protagonist,   "by   the  precedent 
of   the  English  and  German  Faust,    and  by  its  service   as  a  icey- 
note,    indicating   the   "stiirimung"   of  the  piece,    a  frequent  func- 
tion,   as   I  have   said,    of   tlie   exposition.      The   essential  factors 
of   the   situation— sin,    Iofs,    and  grief,    the   quest  of  knowledge 
and  forgetfulness,    and   the   search  into    the  mysteries   of  life 
and  death — are  all  alluded  to  in  the  opening  speech,    and  while 
further  light  is  later   thrown  upon  Manfred's  life   and  charac- 
ter,  we   are   at  once   apprised  of  the  information  needed  for   an 
understanding  of   the   situation.      The   simplicity  of   the   action 
of   the  piece  makes   the   exposition  a  matter   of  little   diffi- 
culty.     The   early  introduction  of   the   supernatural   serves, 
though  in  slighter  degree,    the   same  punriose   as  in  Macbeth  and 
Hamlet,    viz.,    to   give   the  proper    tone-color   and  to   excite   the 
interest  of   the  audience  or  reader. 
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In  Byron's  first  complete  drama,  Marino  ^a^Jie^Of    the 
exposition  is  accomplished  ^vith  much  skill.      It  is  in  dialogue 
form,    and  extends   through  two   scenes.      The   first,    a  variant 
of  the   confidant      type,   presents    t-:70  minor   characters  who    speak 
of   the    "struggling  patience"   of   the  Doge,   who   is   awaiting    the 
verdict  in   the    trial  of  a  patrician.      That  patrician  has  in- 
sulted him,   yet  hecause   of   the  privileges   of  rank     will  prob- 
ahly  escape   serious  punislanent.      Thus   in   twenty-nine  lines  the 
essential   elements   of  the  plot   are   set   forth — the   over'vjrought 
state  of  Paliero's  mind  and   the  boundless  license   of   the   aris- 
tocracy.     At   the   saj-ie   time   suspense   as    to    the  issue  of  the 
trial  stimulates  the  interest  \7i  th  lA^ich   the  reader   av^aits  what 
is   to   follo'^7.      In   the   second   scene    the  Doge   is   shov/n  awaiting 
the  result  of   the    trial.      With   the  paltry  sentence   imposed 
upon   Steno,  by  which   the   Senate  redoubles    the  original  insult, 
the   tra;dc  conflict,    the   earlier   steps   of  v;hich  do  not   come 
within   the  limits   of   the  drama,    reaches   an  acute   stage,    and 
the    "rise"   of    the    tragic   action  begins. 

The   opening   soliloquy  of  S ar dana^alu s   c o mb i n e s   expo- 
sition with    tone-setting.      The   central  idea  of   the   drama  is 
set  forth  in   these  lines: 

"If  born  a  peasant  he  had  been  a  )nan 
To  have   reached  an   empire:    to   an  arrrpire  born. 
He  will  bequeath  none;    nothing  but   a  narae   " 

(I,    i,    14  f.) 
The  contradictory  elements   of   the  king  is  character  are   indicated 
and  the  nature   of   the   coming  conflict   is   foreshadowed;   but 
were   the   entire   speech  removed  and  the  play  made   to  begin  v/ith 
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the   second  scena,  the  portion  of    the   ejq^osition  remaining— the 
king's  voluptuous   life,    the  jealousy  of  Salamenes  for  his 
sister's  honor,    the  rising  discontent  and  dangers   of  the  re- 
bellion,   the    "careless   courage"   of  Sardanapalus,    and   the   de- 
voted lovalty  and  love   of  Myrrha — -would  suffice   to  make    the 
play  entirely  coraprehensiole.      The  first  scene  is   therefore  a 
fla,w  in  technique.      Such  a  recitative   cannot  hut  he   tedious, 
and  in   tliis   case   involves  repetition  which  might  well  have 
he  en  avoided.      A  minor  oversight  is    tlie  failure   to  account  for 
Salamenes'    kno'.vlsdge   of   the   conspiracy  at   the  opening  of   the 
play.      The  king  admits   that  he  knows  nothing  of  how  Salaraenes 
cajne  "by  this  knowledge    (I,    ii,    461),   but  Byron   should  not  have 
left   the  reader   in  the   sarae   ignorance. 

The   exposition  of  The    Tyro  ?oscari    is  practically 
identical  with  that  of  Marino  ralier_o.    The  conflict  has  been 
growing  from  a  time  long  before   the   opening  of   the  play,   when 
we   Come  face    to   face  with   the   individual  in  opposition   to 
the   state.      The   simple   situation      (for    tlie  complexity  lies   in 
the   character   only  of   the  younger  Poscari)      is  presented  through 
the   device  of  dialogue  between   two   characters,  from  which  one 
learns   of   the  accusations  of   treason  brought  against   the  pris- 
oner,   of  the    tortures   to  which  he  has  been  subjected,    of    the 
"Roraan  fortitude"   of   the   Doge     who   sits   at   the    trial  of  his 
only  son,    and  of   the   "hereditary  hate"    of  Loredano,   v7h.o   is  bent 
upon  the  ruin  of   the  Foscaris,    and  who   is  one   of   the   speakers 
in   this   expositoi*y  dialogue— an   arrangement  which  strengthens 
the  dramatic   justification  of    this   opening.      Curiosity   to   see 
Jacopo  Poscari  has   in   this  way  been   stimulated,    and  just   as 
in  Marino  Paliero,   when   the  needed  information  has  ^oeen  given. 
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the  scene  siaifts  and  reveals  the  protagonist,  so  here,  though 
without  change  of  scene,  attention  is  promptly  centered  upon 
the  younger  Foscari.   Ha  is  led  past  on  his  way  fron  the  torttire- 
chamber,  and  his  first  -^vords  reveal  the  motive  fch^!;  guides  his 
conduct  throughout  the  play.   He  pays  little  heed  to  the  words 
of  Barharigo,  hut  says 

"I'm  faint; 

Let  me  approach,    I  pray  you,    for  a  "oreath 

Of  air,    yon  window  which   o'erlooks   the  waterjp  (I,i,86   f . ) 
As  he   stands  at   the  windov/  words   of  remembrance   of  other    times 
come   to  his  lips: 

"My  beautiful,   jny  ovTn, 

I^  only  Venice — this   is  hreathi    Thy  breeze. 

Thine  Adrian   sea-breeze,   hov/  it  fans  my  face.' 

Thy  very  v/inds   feel  native    to  my  veins. 

And   cool   them  into   calmness.      How  unlike 

T}ie  hot  gales   of  the  horrid  Cycladas, 

Which  hov/led  around  my  Candiote   dungeon,    and 

Made  my  heart   sick"    (lines  123  f . ) 
This   is   the  finest  form  of  exposition.      The   very  central  fact 
of   the  entire  play  is  conveyed  to   the  raad^^r,    not  loy  dialogue 
or   soliloquy,   but  in  a  way  as   simple    and    avi table   as  Nature. 
A   suffering  man   asks  for   air,    and   the   sight  of  Venice,   before 
him  in  her  beaut;/,   brings    to  his  lips   the  imiost  feelings   of 
his   soul.      It  is   exposition  within   the  action,    of  \vhich  per- 
haps  the  best  example   is    the  opening  of  Romeo   and  Jiili e t . 

An  advantage   in   the   choice  of  subjects  founded  upon 
national  history  or   legend,   notable   in   the  case   of  Greek  tragedy 
and  the  Elizabethan  chronicle-play,    is    that   the   d:"a}natist  may 
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presuppose   a  certain  fariiiliari  ty  on    the  part  of   the  audience 
with    the   theme,   and   to    that  extent  reduce  and  simplify  the   expo- 
sition.     Byron   did  not  have    this   advantage   in  his  historical 
plays   and  suffered  accordingly,   but  it   is   well  illustrated  \)j 
Cain.      There   the  familiar  story  does  away  with  the  need  of  any 
exposition  at  all,    sara   such  as  will  serve   to    emphasize   distinc- 
tions  of  character,   vmich  purpose  is  accoi.iplished  hj'-   the  open- 
ing prayers   of  Adam  and  his  family,    (which  also   serve   as   a 
sort   of  prelude),    and  by   the   ensuing   dialogue   in  which  the 
character  of  Cain  is   sharply  differentiated  from   the   rest. 
Without  further   exposition   the   action    then  proceeds.      Heaven 
and  Earth,   which  is   no  more   than  a  draraatic   episode,    has  like 
simplicity  of  exposition;    the   disobedient  love   of    the    two   sis- 
ters  is  sho^vn  first  in   dialogue   and   then  "by  the   action  of  the 
play. 

Werner,    which /oecause   of   the   early  version      of  Act  I, 
might  be  regarded  as  Byron's  first  play,    is  here  put  next    to 
last  because  next    to   least,    v/hile,    if  one   considers   the   com- 
plete play,    the   chronological  order    is  no'fj  violated.      Both 
versions  employ  the   dialogue   opening,    but   the  more   artistic 
form  of   this,    in  which   it   is   carried  on  bet^veen  minor   charac- 
ters,   thus   stiiivolaoing  interest  and  expectancy,    (e.g.    Anthony 
and  Cleopatra,    Tar  tuff  e,   Tb^  Two  _Po  s  c^s r  i ) ,  i  s  here   impossible, 
since   the   situation  requires    that  Werner  and  Josephine  be 
alone.      The   objection    thus  arises   that  Werner  recounts    to  his 
wife   a  whole   series   of   events   of^  Vvhich  she  must  be  well  aware, 
but   of  which  it  is  necessary  that   the   audience  be   informed. 
Moreover   these   facts  are    set  forth  at   intolerable  lent;th,    and 
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1 

in  one  place  Werner,    speaking   soltis ,    i.e.,   meditating,   reminds 

himself  of  a  fact  of  which  he   could  have  needed  no   reminder, 
thus,    (the  italics  heing  mine): 

"Before 
I    quitted  Hairiburg,    Giulio,    his   late   steward. 
Informed  me    that  he  had  obtained  an  order 
■Prom  Brandenhiirg's   elector,    for   the   arrest 
Of  Kruitzer    (such  jbhe  name  I    then  ho  re )    when 
I   carce  upon   the   frontier"    (I,    i,    564  f . ) 
Were   this  spoken   in  dialogue    to    a  person  ignorant  of   the   situ- 
ation it  would  he   allowable  as   exposition;   hut  in  soliloquy- 
it  is  very  had. 

rinally,    the   exposition  of  The  Deformed  Transformed 
is  accomplished  hy  means   of    the  action  itself,   which  explains 
itself  even  while  getting  under  way.      The   crudity  of   the  plot 
makes    the   introductor:^  po.'tion  very  slight,    and  it  is   ef- 
fected in  a  fev.'  lines. 

1.    The   soliloquy  is,    of  coiirse,    not   "talking  to  oneself,"  hut 
simply   the   one  means   afforded  of  giving  dramatic   expression 
to    thought,    and  as    such  is   a  justifiable   dramatic   convention; 
though   this  clwasy  way  of  getting  within   the  mine'   of   a  char- 
acter  is   one   of   the   drawhacks   of   the   drama  as   a  medium  as 
compared  v/ith   the   epic.^'^hen  Bzrcon   employs   it  he   does   so   al- 
most  always   as   a   symbolical  means  of   expressing  unspoken 
thought,    and  frequently  makes    this  purpose  more   clear  by 
some  reference    to    "thought,"    "musing,"    "meditation,"    "wrapt 
in   devotions,"    etc.   But  where   the   soliloquy  is  used  in   expo- 
sition it  carries  with  it  an  implication  of  spoken  words; 
it   is    thv3   used  by  Byron  only  in    th(=   opening   speech  by  Sala- 
menes   i n  S ar dan ap alu s   and  in   the  passage  from  Werne£  quoted 
above.      Tlie   number  *of  monologues   in  each  of  Byron '"s  plays, 
exclusive   of  brief   "asides,"    is   as  follows:    Manfr_ed,7;    Marino  Pa- 
liero, 6;    Sardanaj)alus , 7 ;    The   Two   Foscajri, 2;    CalnVp';   Heaven  an5 
"Sar'gh,  5 ;"¥ern'er ,'8"f  'Tiie  3)eforme_d  TF^jjfoi^oed.l.  "This   emSiera- 
tion  may  "be"  'compared  wi"th   the""numb"er"of'  'soliloquies   in  a  fev: 
typical  plays, chosen  at  random:    Hamlet, 9;    Othello, 8;   ^e  IXioh- 
ess   of  J'^lfi_,4;    The  Borderers , 6 ;   ^ue en  llary, 6','  We  modern 
s tag"e"* tends   to    avoid  monologue.   Preytag   says    (The  Technique 
PT..   ^"^^  'Drtm.c,  Chicago,    Scott,   Poresman  and  Co.,   p. '5X57;* 
"The  spectator  cares   little  for    the   quiet  expression  of  an 
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The   exposition  of  a  drarna  is  followed  by   the    "rise" 
towards    the   clinax.      This   "rise"    is   introduced  in   the  Shakes- 
pearean drajna,  "by  a  hrief   transition,    called   the   "exciting 
force"   or   stimulus.      Th3  initial  complication  commences 
when  first,   ho;ever     oToscurely,    the  protagonist  feels   that 
the   expression  of  his   individuality  clashes  with   the   general 
good,    or  rather,—  since   often  he  has,    or   thinks  he  has, 
the   general  good  at  hear t,— with    the  pervading   spirit  of 
his   surroundings.      This   animating  force  varies   greatly  in 
length,    in  prominence,    and  in   the  position  occupied  hy  it 
in   the  drama.      It  is  of  note   chiefly  in   the  Shakespearean 
drama,   "because   in   the  classical  mode   the   "exciting  force" 
has   often  accomt)lished  its  purpose  hefore    the  beginning   of 
the  plE.y.      It  is   sometim.es  present  from   the   very  beginning 
of   the   exposition.      This   is    the   case   in  Richard  III,    in 
which  it   is    the  villainy  of  the  protagonist,    well  defined 
from  the  first,    which  precipitates    the    tragic    conflict. 
So   also   in  Sar  danap  alus ,    the   s-.  If -indulgent   ease   of   tht; 
king  is   the   stimulus.      In   these   examples   the   force   is   sub- 
jective,  propelling  from  ;vithin   the   soul  of   the  protagonist. 
In  others   it  is   objective;    as  v-lien   the    thought  of  killing 
Caesar   is   introduced  into  Brutus'   mind,    or  when  lago    tempts 
and  deceives   Othello.      It   is   often   a  matter   of  gradual 
growth.      Thus   the  wrongs   done    the   state  by    the   aristocracy 
have   for  long  weighed  upon   the  mind  of  Paliero.      Yet  often 
some   one   thing,    slight   in  itself,    added  jto  what  has  gon_e 
before,   becomes    the  actual  exciting  pov/er  which  precipi- 

individual;    he  prefers    to   gather   for  himself    ^die   connectior 
^^'^-pHiS   contrasts   of  characters,    from  a  dialogue."   The  best 
of  Byron's   soliloquies   are  not   introduced   to  portray  charac- 
ter,  but  as  nature-poetry   to   afford  dramatic  relief,      ^ee  for 
examplfc,IIanfred,I,ii;III,ii;III,iv;    I.Iarino  Paliero   IV  1; 
Sar  danap  alus_,   Aci;  II   and  Act  IV.  
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tates   disaster.      Tliis   is   adiniraoly  Illustrated  by    the    in- 
sult  offered  by  Steno    to    the  Doge  "Faliero.      Some  critics 
have  complained    that   the  mo tivization  of   the  play  is   too 
petty  for    tragedy.         This   is    to  miss    the  point.      ^aliero 
says: 

"A  spark  creates    the   fl3iae--'tis   the  last   di'op 
Which  raakes    the   cup  run   o'er,    and  mine  7ra.s   full 
Already"    (V.    i,    246   f.) 
Steno 's   rabe   is    thus   a  perfect   example   of   the   "exciting 
force,"    in  itself  of  little  moraent,    yet  fraught  with  conse- 
quence.     Shakespeare  would  have  put   it   at    the   conclusion 
of   the   exposition;    Byron  has   imagined  it   occurring  before 
the   commencement   of   the  play.      Its   full   signi '^icance   is   thus 
lost,    and  -re   are  left    to  gather  from  dialogue    the  relation 
which  it  bears    to    the  real  causes   of   the  Doge's    treason. 
Matters  are  worse   in  Tlie   Two  7_oscari.      Given   this    theme   as 
a  subject  for    tragedy,    the    tragic   stimulus   should   obviously 
be    that  which   should   drive   Jacopo   Foscari,    safe   in  exile, 
back  to  Venice   and  death.      There   are  various  possibilities; 
a  rush  of  home- sickness,    induced  by   the  r&currt-noe   of   some 
anniversary,    or   a  meeting  with  some  friend  from  Venice,    or 
false    tidings   of    the  relaxation  of  prosecution,    any  or   all 
of   these  might  be  used.      Byron  uses  none.      He  requires 
that   the  reader   accept    the  situation   and  offers  no   adequate 
explanation.      On    the  other  hand  the   tragic  force   in  Cain 
is   clearly  the   suggestions  by  Lucifer  of    the   acceptability 
of  Abel's      offerings    to  God   (II,    ii,    353).      Jealousy  is  not 
the  motive   of  the  murder;   but   innuendoes   incite  Cain  thereto. 
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The    "rise"   or    "gro^^th"   of   the    tragic   action   towards 

the   climax  may  be   quite  uniforn  and  consistent;    in  some   dramas 
it  fluctuates,    and   this  fluctuation  is   ejx  added  element  of 
interest.      In  Ilacbeth,    for   example,    there  are   alternate  mo- 
ments  oi"   doubt   and  resolution,    duj^-ing  which  honor   and  ambition 
are   alternately  in  control.      IXiring   this  period  of   the   action 
the   fortunes   of  the  hero   are,    on   the  Y;hole  £;ood.      "Things   go 
Ms  way."     His   individual  v*lll  is  making  head  against    the 
universal  norm,    till  it  arrive  at  a  point  from  vihence  it  is 
swept  dovm  to   destruction.      But  he  must  not  experience  unre- 
lieved success   dtiring    this  period  of  grovj-th.      This  would  occa- 
sion two   flaws   in  dramatic    technique;    there  v/ould  be   a  lack  of 
that  interest  which  change  affords,    and   (what  is  more  iinport- 
ant)   when  at  length   the  fortunes   of   the  hero  begin   to   decline, 
never   to   rise   again,    such  a  turn  of   the   action  would  ill   con- 
sort with  previously  ujifluctuating   success.      Therefore    there 
are   usually  a  number  of  more   or   less   clearly  defined  changes 
in  the  position  of   the  hero.      This,    as   an  ancilysis  v;ill   show, 
is   admirably  illustrated  by  Sar danapalus . 

The   speech  of  Salaraenes  with  which   the  play  opens 
shovTS    the  peril  in  which  the  fcing  stands   and  sense   of   this  is 
increased  by  the   sight  of   the   slothful  lu^a^ry  in  v.hich  he  lives. 
The  peril  is  made  more   dire  by  his  refusal  to   abandon  the  mid- 
night banquet  in  the  pavilion.      Then,    at   the   entreaty  of  his 
loved  mistress,   he   abandons   this  rash  purpose,    giving  orders 
that   the  banquet  be  held  in  the   safely  guarded  hall.      There 
is   a  corresponding  rise   in  his  fortunes.      So   ends   the   first 
act.      The  conference  betiveen  the  conspirators,   manifesting 
their  bravery  and  resourcefulness,    now    forces  a,  sense  of   the 
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rising  of  their  fortunes'    star;   "but  Balea  appears  and  tells 
then   that   the   feast  is   to  he,    not   in  the  unprotected  pavilion 
which   they  had  planned  to   attack,   hut   in   the  hall.      This   af- 
fords relief  for   concern  as    to   Sardanapalus;    which  is   increased 
by  the  arrest   of   the  rehels  loy  Salamenes.      This   is    the  highest 
point  reached  hy   the  fortunes   of  the  king.      The  latter 's  in- 
terference  in   the  punisMient   of   the  conspirators   lowers  his 
fortunes;    his   soft  and  yielding  natvire  is   seen    to  be    the   force 
that   is   to  bring   dovm   tragedy  upon  hin.      But    there   is   a  slight 
rise  v;hfc!n   the   soldier,    touched  by  the  mercy  and  forbearance  of 
the  king,    seeias   inclined  to  proceed  no  further  in  the  business. 
This  rise   is  for   an  instant  made  more   apparent  when   the  king's 
decree   of  banishment  is  announced,   but   this   arouses   the   soldier 
again.      There   is   a  consequent  fall   in   the  fortunes  of  Sardanap- 
alus,   the   sense   of  which  is  made  more   acute  by   the   ensuing 
scenes   of  mercy  and  love,    first  between   the   king  and  Salamenes, 
and   then  between   the  king  and  Ji^rrha. 

The  period  of  growth  is  not   al^rays   so   elaborately  de- 
veloped.     In  Ularino  Paliero   it  is  much  simpler.      The   fluctua- 
tions are  psychological  rather   than  in  external  circumstance, 
though  the   successful  growth  of  the  plot   is  contrasted  for 
the   reader,    though  not  for   the  persons   of   the   drama,    to   the 
uneasy  doubts   and  hesitations   of  Bertram  v/hich  eventually  lead 
to   the  discovery.      The   chief  fluctuations   are,   hovicever,    those 
in  the  mind  of  the  Doge,    swayed  alternately  by  loyalty   to 
country  and  to   caste.      There  is  here   a  resemblance   to  Mecbejfch. 
The  Two  Foscari   exhibits  no   such  period  of  fitful  and  hesi- 
tating rise   towards   a  climax.      Hero  ub^^in   the  play  is  badly 
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constructed.      The   "growth"   of  the  action  is   ahsolutely  lacking. 
The   fortunes   of  both  ^oscaris,    froia  the  conanenoement  of   the 
play,    sink     s\i.''iftly   to   extinction.      It  is  hardly  tragic,    for 
there   is   no   resistance;    it  is  not  drataatic,    for    the  conflict 
is  one-sided,    that  is,    it   is  "brute  force   against  inipotence, 
which  is  no    true   conflict  at   all.      The   early  part  of    the   ac- 
tion  therefore  leads    to  no   definite   climax.      Even  more  unsat- 
isfactory is  Werner  where   the   "rise"   is  hut  vaguely  indicated. 
It  may  he   said  to   reach   the  highest  point  with  Werner's   appear- 
ance  in   the   garden      (III,    iv)^    and  v;ith   the    suspicion  of  murder 
directed  against  him  hy  his   ov.-n  son,    the   decline  at  once   sets 
in. 

The   other  four   dramatic  pieces   are   too   irregular   to 
exhihit  any  clearly  marked   "rise."     Kanfred  is,   from  one  point 
of  view,   a  continued  growth  of  power  over  the  spiritual  world; 
defiance,   first  of  the  spirits  of  the   earth,    then  of  the  evil 
principle  itself,    and   then  of  death.      Or  it  may  he   thought  of 
as   a  steady  decline    tov/ards  death.    It  has,    at   any  rate,    no  pre- 
tense   to    the   dual  movement,    first  upv/ard  and   then  dovvn,   which 
is   characteristic    of   the   drama.      In  Cain,    Lucifer's   efforts 
are    to   debase  Cain  in  his   own  estimation;   the  movement  is   there- 
fore persistently  dcvn,    and  lacks    the   dramatic   contrast  exhib- 
ited by  the   "casibus   illustrium.  virorijim, "  vhich  is   the  material 
of  tragedy.      Heaven  a^d  Earth  and  The  Def^ormed  'transformed  are, 
to  put   it   succinctly,    all  yise_.        Both  pieces   are  fragments. 

The   one   ends  with  the   disappearance   of   the  angels  and  rebel- 

1 
lious  women,    defiant  and   so  far   triujnphant;    the   other,   with 

Arnold's   successful  capture  of  Olympia  and  the  rejoicing  of   the 

1.    Cf.'?«V,32l,    note   1. 
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peasantry  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  "rise"  of  the  action  v.itnesses  the  inception  or 
development  of  the  force  that  is  to  dominate  the  second  half 
of  the  play  and  is  finally  to  destroy  the  original  aggressive 
force.   This  opposition,  as  I  have  shown  in  another  chapter, 
represents  the  norm;  and  its  rise  to  power  should  be  accomplish- 
ed "by  degrees  so  as  to  forestall  objections  on  the  score  of 
deus  ex  machina.    The  great  example  of  this  is  the  character 
of  Macduff.  His  refusal  to  attend,  first  the  coronation  and 

then  the  banquet,  prepares  the  mind  "for  the  return  action 

1 
even  before  it  has  actually  set  in."   In  dramas  according  to 

the  classical  model  the  opposition  may  be  in  force  from  the 
very  coimiiencement,  or  before  the  commencement,  of  the  play,  as 
^^  7P-S-  ^2.  ?°SP3li.'      '^^   Sar danapalus^  i t  fluctuates,  in  reverse 
direction,  with  the  fortunes  of  the  king.   In  Marino  Jaliero 
it  is  represented,  dixring  the  tragic  "rise,"  when  the  forces 
of  opposition  are  unaware  of  the  conspiracy,  by  Bertram  who, 
though  one  of  the  plotters,  is,  not  v;ith  them  in  heart,  and 
through  whom  the  opposition  is  aroused. 

The  climax  is  the  culmination  of  the  rising  action. 
Here  occurs  that  event  of  utmost  significance,  through  which 
the  forces  of  opposition  v;in  the  ascendancy,  ex)d   gaining  on  the 
protagonist,  gradually  drive  hin  aoxm   from  the  position  of 
vantage  which,  isolated  from  the  norm,  he  has  been  able  to  as- 
sume.  The  im.portance  of  the  climax  is  both  psychological  and 
spiritual,  on  the  one  hand,  and  external  and.  practical  on  the 
other.   Psychologic,   because  there  is  a  change  or  develop- 
ment in  the  attitude  of  the  hero;  spiritual,  because  he  has 

noX'/  to  choose  finally  betv;een  opposing  loyalties;  external  and 
1.  Woodbridge,  p.  82. 
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practical,   because   the  forces   against  hin  are  rriaterial   ej:!d 
will  affect  not   only  character  but  life   itself.      To   emphasize 
the   inportance   of    this   scene,    dramatists  are   accustomed   to 
give   to   it   especial  interest;    it   is  brilliant  or    tremendous 
in  situation  and  in  poetry.      Preytag      (p.    129)      gives  as  exam- 
ples—and  they  cannot  be  bettered— the  banquet  scene   of  Macbeth 
and   the   storm-and-hovel  scene   of  King  Lear.      The   climax  must 
justify  its   technical  name;    it  must  be   indeed  the   summit  of 
the   drama.        What  of  Byron's? 

In  Manfred  the  climax  is  well  narked.      After  lesser 
exhibitions   of  po'.ver   over   the  v;orld  of   spirit^  first  by  conjur- 
ing up   the   spirits   of    the  universe,    ajid  then  by   the   interview 
with   the  Witch  of   the  Alps,   llanfred  penetrates    to    the   abode   of 
the   Evil  Principle   and  gains   converse  with   the   dead.      This  is 
the  utmost  of  his  power.      Thence  by  swift  decline  he  goes  down 
to   death.      He  has   sought  for   death;    therefore   the  very  moment 
of  the  climax  may  be   fixed  at  Astarte's  words,    "To-morrow  ends 
thine   earthly  ills"    (II,    iv,    151),    while    the  first   indication:- 
of    the    "return  action"  lie   in   the  words 

"This   is   to  be   a  mortal. 
And  seek   the   things  beyond  mortality"    (II,    iv,    157-8). 

The  entrance   of   the  Doge    into    the  house   in  which    the 
conspirators   are  met  together  marks   the   climax  of  Marino 
!Faliero    (III,    ii,    90),    for  with  his  appearance   among   them  the 
fortunes   of   the  plot  reach   the  highest  point.      Already  in 
Calendar© 's   suspicions   of  Bertram   (II,    ii,    67  f . ) ,    there  have 
been  suggestions   of   the   "return  action"   and  though  after 
T^aliero's   consent   to    act   as   a  leader   of   the   conspiracy    the 
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outv/ard  fortimes   of   the  plot  continue   to   rise,   Bertram's 
treachery   soon  marks   it  for  failure.      Byron  has   therefore  well 
indicated  the  highest  point  of   the  rising   actior..      He  has 
erred,   hov/ever,    as  he  often  does,    in  not  making  it   sharp   and 
incisive  enough;    the  Doge   "  protests  too  much. "     But   this  is  a 
fault  not  so  much  of  the   arrangement  of  the   climax  as  of   the 
Byronic  drajna  in  general. 

Sardanapalus   is  better.      The   climax  is   a  scene  of 
fine   theatrical  possibilities   and  appeals   to   the   imagination 
of   the  reader.      The   stage   setting  of   the    third  act  is   as  fol- 
lo-'.'s:    "The  Hall  of   the   Palace  illuminated — Sardanapalus   and 
his  Guests   at   Table — ARtorra  vdtho-at,    and  Thimder   occasionally 
heard  during    the  Banquet."      Interest  in   this  banquet  has   al- 
ready been   excited  by   the  part   it  is  knovu   to  have   in   the  plans 
of  the   conspirators.      This   is  heightened  by   the   incongruity 
of   the  voluptuoi-is  banquet  on   this  night  fatal   to   the  Assi^Tian 
empire.      The   clash  bet\.'een  individual  volition  and   the  general 
good  is  here  presented  in  concrete  form.      There   is   a  sense   of 
"some   consequence  yet  hanging  in   the   stars."      This  leads   to 
expectancy,    so    that   the   sudden  entrance   of   the  bloody  warrior 
(line  68)    affords   a  stirring  clim.ax  to    the   scene   and   to    the 
play. 

Here,   b.s   in  almost  every  other   technical  point, 
The  Two  Eosctsri    is  a  failure.      There  has  been  no  rising  ac- 
tion;  hence   there   can  be  no   real  climax.      The  piece  has  moved 
downv/ards   to\7ards    the   destruction  of  the  protagonist.      The 
point   that   serves   rs   a  climax  is   the   announcement  of   the   de- 
cree   of    the    Ten    t'liv.t   Jacopo   PotiOi-^'l    •'dt-.ii'n    'jC,   Cundiw.       TLii :.' 
doom,   more   dreadful   to  him  than  death  in  Venice,    is   the   immedi- 
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ate   cause   of  his   death,    and  frora  the    tine   of  pronoxmcement   the 
tragic   decline   is  more   s-^/ift    ohan  dm'ing  the  first  portion  of 
the  play.      But   in   this   simple  matter   there   is   a  decided  flaw. 
The  climax,    such  as   it   is,    is   spoiled  ''oy  anticipation,      llarina 
hrings    the   nev/s   of    the   decree    to  her  hushand,    and  he   exclaims, 
"Then  my  last  hope   is  gone"    (III,    i,    126).      Vflien  a  few  minutes 
later  Loredano  "brings    the   official  tidings  of   the    same   decree, 
there   is  nothing  left   for   the   doomed  man   to    say;    and  there   is 
no    thrill  of  emotion  left  in   the  "breast  of    the  reader.      Byron 
has    spoiled  the   sroa^ll  opportunities  afforded  hy  the   situation. 

The  action  of  Cain  is   so   sii.._  la    and  it  is  far  from 
regular   dra'natic   form  that   a  definite  climax  is  hardly  possi- 
ble.     There  is  a   cli^nax  in   the   thought   of    the  poem  at   the   con- 
clusion of    the    second   act,    for   it  is    to   this  position   that   the 
arguments   of  Lucif'ir  have  heen  tending,    and  it   is  from  his 
defiant  assertion  of  the   pov;ers   and  privileges   of   the  huznan 
mind  that   the   final  expression  of  Cain's  revolt   comes.      Heaven 
and  Ear^th  stops  at   the   climax,    for    the   conclusion  as  v/e  have 
it   comes   at    the  point   of   sharpest   clash  hetvesn   the  vrill  of 
God  and  the   defiance   of   the  rehels.      The   catastrophe,    '(-shich, 
(See  "led'.7in's   account   of   the  proposed  second  part)    must 

have  folio //ed  had  the  piece  "been  completed,   would  have  had 
its  beginning  at   the  point  v/here    iiie  piece  nov/  concludes. 
Werner   is  as  unsatisfactory  here   as  in   all  other  respects. 
It  is   difficult   to   pick  out  the  scene   intended  for    the   climax, 
as-  all   are   on   the    saiiie   dead  level  of  attainment,   but   the  mat- 

1.  The  passage  from  Medwin  is  quotsd  by  Coleridge,  (P.  V. 
321,  note),  and  the  error  of  calling  Anah  "Adah"  is  re- 
produced '.7ithout  comment. 
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ter   can  he  decided  upon.      The   climax  should  "be  looked  for   in 
the    third  act;    ifc   is   that  point  at  x/hich,    the  fortunes  of  the 
protagonist  having  reached   their   apogee,    tne   decline  is   ahout 
to   set  in.      ITow  Werner's    s^^cce3s   is  most  ap^iarent  uiien  he  has 
escaped  frora   the   cp.stle    to    the   garden,      Tlien  Ulric   appears 
with  his   suspicions    (feigned  of  course),    that  Werner  has  been 
the  murderer   of  Stralenlieim.      This   is   the  foundation  of  the 
catastrophe,    though   that   catastrophe   is  not   death  hut   dis- 
grace.     It   is   impossible    to   find  any  regular   climax  in   so   foi'm- 
less   a  fragiient   as   The   Deformed  Ti'aji s f o r me d . 

!From   the   climax  to    the   castastrophe    the   descent  is 
generally  more   s-ift    than   the  rising  action  has  been,    though 
this   varies   in  individual  plays.      The   earlier  manifestations 
of    the  forces   of  opposition  have   already  been  apparent;    in  the 
Byronic   drama   they  have  been  present  from   tlie  beginning. 
They  now  gather  head.      Thus   tlae    third  act  of  Manfred  opens   in 
an  entirely   different  key  from  the  preceding,    and  affords   a 
presage   of  coming  calm.      In  Liar i no  ^ali.e^o   the  previously  ap- 
parent  doubts  of  Bertraja  are   openly  expressed  in   tlie   interview 
with  Lioni    (Act  IV,    Scene   i),    in  vihich  he   finally  reveals    the 
plot.      From   this  moment  one   is  sure   of   the   coming  failure   of 

the   cons-oiracy.      Sometimes   the   dramatist  "prepares   the  mind  of 

1 

the  audience  for    the   catastrophe."        This   is   the   Shakespearean 

method.      It  is   employed  by  Bjrron  in  Sardanapalus  where    the 
dream  in  Act  IV  foreshadows   the  monarch's   approaching   end. 
But  generally  the  catastrophe  of  Byron's  drama  is   so  logically 
the  result  of  the   situation   that  no    such  warnings   are  needed. 

In  many  dramas   there   is  what  Prey tag  calls   "the 
1.    ITreytag,    p.    135. 
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final   suspense"    icmediately  before    the   catastroplae,    a  point 

at  -.Thicli  a  last  faint  gleam  of  hope   shines   in   the  gloora  I'apid- 

ly  enfolding   the  protagonist.      "A  slight  hindrance,    a  distant 

possibility  of  a  happy  release,    is    thro\7n  in   the  way  of  the 

already  indicated  direction  of    the   end.      Brutus  must  explain 

that  he   considers   it  covrardl;/    to   kill  one's    self]    the   dying 

Edin\md  must  revoke    the   co:aaand   to   kill  Lear;    Priar  Laurence 

may  still  enter    the  monument  before   the  moment  when  Romeo 

1 
kills  himself."        Byron  employs   this  deyice   sparingly.      The 

ringing  of  the  bell  in  Marino  ^3a_er^  affords  a  moment's   sus- 
per:se,    lest   it   suffice   to   arouse   the   conspirators.      But  it 
quickly  stops   and  with  its   cessation  all  hope   of   success  is 
lost.      This   is    the   real  catastrophe.     Prom  now  on   there   is 
never  an  instant's   doubt  as   to   the  outcome;    there   is  no  con- 
flict,   for    the  forces   of  opposition  have   triimphed.      Yet  Byron 
prolongs   the   play   through  another   act,    dull  and  actionless 
and  utterly  vindramatic.      This   is    the  vTorst  flaw  in  liar i no 
Paliero,    and  in   this  respect  none   of   the   other  plays  are   equally 
bad.      Manfred  shows   conflict   to    the   last   gasp  of   the  protago- 
nist.       Sandanar)alus  fights  and  foils  his   enemies   even  in 
death.      The   elder   Poscari  protests   to    the   last  against  his 
fate.      In  The  _T}7o  .Ilo_s_cari    the   effect   of   the   end  is  r.iarred  by 
the   certainty  of  its  nati.u:'e  from   the   coimnenceiacnt  of  the  play. 
The   catastrophe  of  Cain  is  finely  conceived,    and  veiled  in 
mystery.      In  all   the  plays   the  force  of  individual  will  is 
shovm  finally  succ-ombing    to    the  po-er  of   the  norm. 

This  review  of  Byron's   general  constructive   abili- 
ties in   tlae   draroa  has   sho'.m  how  faulty  his   techniqus  \7as. 


1.    Preytag,    p.    136, 
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In  part  this  ^as  due  to  \7illful  disregard  of  tha  rules  of  the 
drama,  in  part  to  ignorance  and  inexperience.   His  lack  of 
success  on  the  formal  side  of  drajaatic  art  is  vrell  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  diagraans  outlining  the  course  of  the  action  of 
each  play.   Let  a  play  so  perfect  in  construction  as  Othello 
be  studied  in  a  diagram  of  its  action 

Climax. 


"Palling 
action 


Opening  Catastrophe. 

Othello. 

This  diagram  is  taken  from  Woodhridge  (p.  77),  \'vho  comments: 
"The  steps  of  the  rising  action /ar§  the  successiTe  scenes  in 
which  lago  arouses  and  fixes  the  jealous  suspicion  of  Othello. 
According  to  this  Act  III,  Scene  iii,  is  only  one  member  of  the 
ascent,  -."rhich  rises  further  in  Scene  iv  of  the  sairie  act,  and 
culminates  in  Act  IV,  Scene  i.   The  falling  action  may  be  said 
to  begin  in  the  sa?;ie  scene,  where  Othello,  deeming  his  fears 
confirmed,  first  strikes  Desdemona.   This  places  the  turning- 
point  appreciably  beyond  the  middle  of  the  play,  and  gives  a 
relatively  short  and  abrupt  descent."   It  furnishes,  hov/e\^er, 
an  excellent  basis  for  comparison.   Of  Byron's  draiaatic  pieces, 
the  obscure  motivization  of  Werner  makes  any  attempt  at  sche- 
matic representation  unsatisfactory;  and  Heaven  ajid  Earth  and 
The  Deformed  Transformed  can  be  put  in  diagramatic  form  merely 
as  upward-slanting  lines.   Tliese  three  pieces  are  therefore 
not  referred  to  belou. 


&c' 
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Climax. 


Marino  Paliero. 
A  is   tlie   actual  coiiijnen cement  of    the   conflict,    long  before    the 
opening   of   the   play;    from  A   to  B   is   the  period  of  growing  dis- 
satisfaction on   the  part   of   the  Doge  v;itli   the   conduct  of  af- 
fairs in  Venice.      B   is    the   insult  offered  him  by  Steno,    the 
occasion  of    the   sudden  active   expression  of  Faliero's  opposi- 
tion  to    the  aristocracy,    leading  up    to   the   climax,   v.'hen  he 
actually  joins   the   conspiracy.      There  follo-vs   the  ■betra3''al  of 
the   plot   and  "return   action,"    to  C,    the   arrest  of  Faliero   and 
his   fello7/-s,   which  is    the  real  cz^tastrophe.      Tna   decline   is 
complete   and   the   fifth  act    (C D),    is   an  \indramatic  after- 
math. 

In  his   second  regular  play  Byron  shors   considerable 
gain  in  constructive  ability,    as   the  follo.dng   diagram  shows; 


Climax. 


A'--" 

Sardanapalus . 


A li   is  the  period  of  discontent  before  the  opening  of  the 

play,  during  which  opposition  to  the  king  gathers.  At  B  is 
the  actual  commencement  ox  the  drama  and  the  precipitation  of 
the  conflict  by  Salamenes  in  informing  Sardanapalus  of  the  fo- 
menting rebellion.   The  climax  follov;s  in  due  order,  whence 
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the  action  declines  to  the  catastrophe.   Sardanapalus  is  an 
admlra'bly  constructed  play. 

Trus  Climax. 


The   T\7o  7oscari. 
The   entire  period  from  A   to  B   is  here  without   the  limits   of 
the  play.      It  represents   the  conEiencement  of   the   conflict  "be- 
tween  the  younger  Poscari   and   the   state  of  Venice;   his   first 
■banishnent;   his   decision   to   return   (which  I  have  roarked  as 
the   "true   clinax");    and  arrest  and   trial.      B  is   the  opening  of 
the  play,   whence   it  proceeds    to    the   catastrophe   at  C.      The 
diagram  shov/s    the   possi^oilities   for   drar;iatic   action  in   this 
plot;    it  shov;-s   equally  well  hov;  utterly  Byron  has  failed    to 
avail  himself  of   these  possilDili ties. 

Manfred,    tho\igh  "but  pseudo-dramatic,    represents  well 
the   double   natvire   of   the  action  of   tragedy,    spiritual   triumph 
concomitant  with  material  failure.      This   is   equally   true   of 
Sardanapalus,    and   to   a  less   extent  of  Marino  "Falie_r_o.      The 
matter  is   considered  at  length  in  Chapter   III.      Schematically 
it  might  he  represented  thus,    in   the   case   of  Ifanfred: 

_— -C 


Manfred. 

A B  is  the  period  of  increasing  power  over  the  world  of 

spirits,  reaching  its  clima:c  at  B,  Manfred's  penetration  into 
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the  Hall  of  Arlmanes.      Thereafter  his   decline    (3 D)    to   death 

is   s^Tift,    yet  at   the   same   time   there   is   a  continued  spiritual 

rise    (B ~C)    culminating  in  the  final  scene  in  his  triumph 

over   the   evil   ST)irits  \^o  haunt  his   death-hed. 


It  is  nob  only  in   the  "broad  lines   of  construction 
that   technical  ability,    or    the   lack  of  it,    is   evident;    another 
most   important  field  vmerein   such  po-vers   are  exercised  is    the 
selection   of   incidents.      It  is  oovious   that  all   the   events   in 
any  course   of  action   cannot  he  presented  within   tlie  compass   of 
a  draraa.      Sren  in   the  novel   there  must  he   some  rejection, 
though  here    there   is  more   opport^inity    to   reproduce   those 
minutiae   of  life  v/hich  hov;ever   insisnificant  in   appearance  may 
have   some  hearing  upon   the   developraent  of  character.      This   is 
impossible   in   the   drama,    and  even  in   the  novel  it  Ib  the   appar- 
ently not   the   actually  insignificant   that   is  retained.      Art 
has    to    do  with   external  values,    axid  declines   to  busy  itself 
with   trivialities   and  ephemeralities;    it  rejects  v;hat   is  purely 
temporary  and  accidental  and  lays   a  consequently  greater   stress 
upon   that  vdiich  is   of  permanent  report.      The   occupation  with 
those   events   that   are  not  of  lasting  concern    to  hiuaanity  is 
what   so   quickly  buries   out  of  sight   the   great  mass  of   "occa- 
sional"  verse,   howsoever   excellently  it  be   done,      Hot    that  in- 
dividualism should  be   avoided,   but  separate   characters    eind 
events   should  be    exhibited  relatively,   not   absolutely,    so    that 
their  universal  aspect  be  not  lost   sight  of.      This  universali- 
zation  of   the  particular   is  what  has   given  iimnortality  to  Dry- 
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1 
den's  satires,  for  example.    The  problem  of  the  selection  of 

incidents  "becomes  of  great  gravity  in  the  draaaa,  since 

"the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt" 
have  to  he  crammed  within  a  "xvoodan  0",  and 

"the  accompli slment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glass. " 
The  selection  of  incidents  of  essential  and  permanent  import- 
ance is  the  function  of  art,  and  the  true  artist  penetrates 
the  tangle  of  incidents  and  seizes  upon  those  factors  of  a  situ- 
ation of  i;7hich  the  appeal  is  most  nearly  loniversal.   Where 
this  appeal  is  as  wide  as  huiaanity  there  is  the  perfection  of 
art,  "but  to  approach  this  ideal  the  artist  must  see  with  the 
eyes  of  humanity.  Here  ir  the  great  difficulty,  for  genius  is 
apt  to  he  encumbered  with  idiosyncrasies,  and  those  artists,v;ho,  like 
the  De  Goncourts,  endeavor   "saisir  la  realite  avi  vol"  often 
fall  into  tlie  error  of  presenting  as  essentials  those  triviali- 
ties that  have  been  exalted  only  by  personal  prejudice  or 
passing  moods.  Hence  the  limitation  of  impressionism;  and 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  limitation  can  ever  be  over- 
come.  The  appeal  of  a  Daudet  or  a  Monet  or  of  any  one  who 
persistently  regards  fact  from  a  peculiar  angle  must  be  effect- 
ive only  upon  those  whose  angle  of  observation  is  that  of  the 
artist  himself.   Upon  such  an  one  the  effect  may  be  matchless; 
the  artist  seems  to  see  right  into  tiie  individual  soul;  but 
he  does  not  see  into  "the  human  soul  of  universal  earth." 

These  remarks  are  especially  applicable  to  the  drama, 

1.  Saintsb^n:•y,  Dryden,  E.  II.  L.   Series,  p.   77. 
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"because  not  only  the  principles  of  art,   iDut    the  practical  limi- 
tations  of   the  form  force   the  proolem  of   selection  upon  the 
dramatist,      tv/o   considerations  Liust  particularly  weigh  upon 
him:    the  presentation  of   the   essentials   of  a  situation  within 
a  limited  time,    and   the  moulding  of   the   events   of  life  into   a 
rounded  whole,    the  giving  emphasis   to   the  monotonous  course  of 
act^iality.      These  both  de-osnd  upon   the   selective  process. 
It  is   often  said    that   in  real  lify    there   is  no  plot;    this   is 
because  any  series   of  events  is   seen  relatively;    we   cannot 
separate   it  from   the  past  and  future,    and   on  all  sides  uncon- 
cerned circumstances   jostle   and  crowd  in  upon   the   course   of 
events  whose   developments  ive   are  watching.      All   such   are  lopped 
off   in   tlie   dra'iia,    and   the   logic   of   events   is  unohscured  by 
surrounding  circumstances.      By  the  rejection  of   the  non-es- 
sential,   emphasis  upon   the   significant,   heightenings   of  con- 
trasts,   increased  distinction  of  relation,    and  attention  to 
proper  proportion   and  perspective,    the  ra'7  materials   of  life 

are   shaped  into    the  finished  products  of  drataatic   art,    the 

1 
"oosings   from  tlie  mine"  become   the  ring. 

The   difficulties   attendant  upon   this  process   of  se- 
lection vary  in  degree,      m   "realism"   so-called,    it   is   a  case 
rather   for   emphasis   than  for   selection,    since   the   scientific 
ideal  of   the   realist      (broadly  speaking   and  without  differ- 
entiating him  from   the  naturalist)      is    the  presentation  of  all 
elements  with   equal  accuracy.      A  like   difficulty  attends   the 
wide   grasp   of   Shakespeare,    and  in  some  p 1 ay s ""An tho ny  and 
Cleopatra  is   the  great   example— -the  complex!  tjr  of   the  material 

1.    On   the   subject   of  the    t\'ro  foregoing  paragraphs   see 
Woodbridge,    p.    1-9. 
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seems  to  daze  even  him,   Br^ron'a  limited  interpretation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  action  makes  for  ease  in  the  selective 
process.   The  earlier  stages  of  the  action  not  Iseing  presented, 
only  the  culmination  and  catastrophe  are  worked  out  in  the 
draraa.   This  elimination  of  earlier,  events  ena'cles  the  drama- 
tist to  d^Tell  at  greater  length  upon  later  ones;  thus  the 
problem  of  selection  is  much  simplified.   In  S ar danap alus^ 
for  example,  the  audience  witnesses,  or  hears  by  report,  every 
event  of  any  monent  throughout  the  fatal  night  during  which 
the  action  passes.   Contrast  this  historical  spirit  -ritli  the 
psychologi cal  spirit  of  Uacheth  in  which  v;e  see  in  snatches, 
and  from  different  points  of  view,  and  over  a  r/ida  stretch  of 
time,  the  soul  of  the  protagonist  as  it  goes  dovm  to  ruin. 
Here  selection  and  rejection  is  a  problem  of  exceeding  diffi- 
culty.  It  is  illustrated  in  minor  degree  in  those  plays  in 
which  Byron  does  not  maintain  the  historical  attitude.   In 
Manfred  there  are  no  glimpses  of  the  hero's  daily  life,  but 
only  a  few  telling  situations,  showing  him  in  the  presence  of 
the  supernatural,  of  nature,  of  his  fellow-men,  of  the  Beloved, 
of  official  religion,  and  of  death.   In  Cain  all  circumstances 
which  do  not  bear  upon  the  central  idea  are  similarly  elimi- 
nated.  The  minor  characters  are  sho^vn  only  in  their  relation 
to  Cain,  who  is  himself  always  centered  upon  those  thoughts 
and  questionings  that  lead  him  on  to  the  catastrophe. 

Tlie  problem  of  selection  involves  the  question  of 
episodes.   Broadly  speaking,  only  those  episodes  should  be  ad- 
mitted tliat  in  some  way  bear  upon  the  main  issue.   In  Shakes- 
pearean, and  Elizabethan  plays  in  general,  subplots  are  nearly 
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always  present   side  "by  side   and  more   or   less   intimately  con- 
nected with   the  main  action.      In  the    "regulaj:"   draraa  these   suTd- 
plots,   which  are   really   the  most  extended  Tariety  of  episode, 
do  not   occur.      Such   episodes   as   are  found  in   the  Byronic   drama 
are   introduced  either    to  bring  out  certain   traits   of  character 
which  might   else  remain  ohscure   or    to    afford  dramatic  relief. 
These    tv/o  varieties   shall  receive   separate  consideration. 

Of   the   episode  introduced   to   aid  in   the  delineation 
of  character    the   only  important   exaxiple  is    the  meeting  "between 
the  king  and  his   neglected  vrlfe   in  Sardanapalus.      This   scene 
certainly  emphasizes  weaknesses   in   the   king's   character   that 
go  far   towards  reconciling  the  reader   to   the  catastrophe,   and 
any  scene   that    thus   sheds  light  upon   tiie   soul  of  the  protago- 
nist is  perhaps  not  inexcusable   dramatically.      But  it  is  hard 
to   justify  the   incident.      As  a  frag^nent  of  autobiography     it  is 
interesting,   hut   irrelevant.      In  Marino  'Faliero    the  opening  of 
the   second  act    (lines  1-135)    is   an  episodic  conversation  be- 
tween Angiolina  and  her  maid,    and  is   introduced  to  make   clear 
certain  predramatic   events  not  brought  out  in  the   exposition. 
Moreover  it   sheds  much  light  upon   the   character   of   the  Doge 
and  upon  his  relations  with  his  \vife. 

Of  the   second  class   of   episodes,    those  affording 
dramatic   relief,    there   are   three   varieties.      The  most   important 
of   these   is   the  minor  _ac^tion  introduced  into   Elizabethan  plays 
as   sub-plots,    to   divert    the   attention  andcwoid  monotony.    Of 
the   same  kind  are    the   inteniiingled  scenes   of  lower    tension 

1.    The   autobiographical  interpretation  of   the  play  enters  large- 
ly into  H.    Meschlag,   tJber  Lord  Byrons   Sardanapal,   Halle, 
1900.      See  p.    28-70  passim.  " 
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foiind  in  the   tragedies   of  Shakespeare,    especially  Hamlet   and 
King  Lear;    or    the   exquisite   interludes   of  Shellej'-'s  Proraetheus 
Unbound.        Tlaers   is  nothing   analogous    to   such  scenes   in  Byron's 
dramas.      A   second  means   of  affording   dranatic  relief  is  "by 
passages   of  descriptive  verse.      Examples   of   this   are    the   sun- 
set  scenes   in  Manfred    (Act  III,    Scene  ii,    and  cf.    Scene  iv) 
and  in  Sardanapalus      (opening  of  Act  II),    and   the   description 
of   sunrise   in   the   latter  play   (Act  V,    opening  lines).      The 
finest  example   of   such   "relief"   is    the   soliloquy  of     Lioni 

on  his  "balcony,    as  he   looks   do  7n  u.v>on  Venice   spread  ueneath 

3 
him  in   the  moonlight.        But   such  passages  are  essentially  un- 

draraatic,    as  Shelley  well  knev:  v/hcrn,    in   the   Preface    to   'Phe 

Cenci  he  \Tcote,    "I  have   avoided  v^ith  great  care   in  \vriting 

this  play  the   introduction  of  what  is  commonly  called  mere 

poetry,    and  I   imagine   tliere  vrill  scarcely  be  found  a  detached 

simile   or   a  single  isolated  description."      Such  detachment  and 

isolation  of   the  poetry  apart  from  the  action  of   a  piece   is 

perhaps   the  worse    technical  flaw  a  practical  play.rright   can  he 

guiltjr  of,    since   such  passages  are,   with  hardly  an   exception, 

an  impassable  "barrier    to   enjo:n'aent   in   the   theatre.      It  is  not 

so   serious   a  matter  when  plays   are   confessedly  not   designed 

for      the   stage;   "but  even  then  any  pleas^ore   experienced  is   the 

pleasure   of  poetry,   not   of  drama. 

Finally,    a  sort  of  episode  occ^,sionally  employed  is 

that  which  Dryden  calls  a   "relation;"    that  is,    it   is   selected 

1.    See  Bradley,   x),    48-9. 

3.    II,    ii,    272  f.    and  III,    ii. 

3.   Marino  Faliero  IV,    i,    1-112. 
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ei  tiler   to  make   clear   some   event  anbecbd^nl;    ';o    thw  play    (in 
which  case   it  is  part  of   the   exposition),    or  is   else  within 
the  play  itself,    vvhen  its  usual  purpose   is   to   avoid  tumult 
upon   the   stage.      This  horror   of  violent   action  lias  produced 
those    endless   narratives   that   are   often   the   least  adnirahle 
feature   of  French  classical  plays.      TTroni  these,    in  spite   of 
his  following  of  the   classical  codd,   Byron  is  remarkahly  free. 
The   account  of  the  hattle  in   the   third  act  of  S ar dan apalu^  is 
diversified  "by  a  certain  amount  of  action  upon   the   stage. 
The   desire   to  preserve   "decoruia"   as  ^^ell   as    the   exigencies 
of  the  situation  necessitate    the   arrangement  of  the   final 
scene   in  liar i no   5^1i.ejo.,    in  Virhich  the   audience  hears    the   shouts 
and   t-umult,   hut   does  not  vritness   the   actual   execution.      With 
this   conclusion   should  he  compared  the   end  of  Swinburne's 
ICary  Stuart. 

These  passages  of  descriptive   verse,    introduced   to 
afford  dra^aatic  relief,    seriously  incommode    ':he  progress   of 
the   action.      This   is   increased  hy  Byron's   concern  in   the  mo- 
tive,  which  prompts    the  deed  rather   thcoi   the   d^^jd  itself. 

The  drama  is   action;    and  B^rcon's  protajcnists   plan   and  think 

1 
and  talk  rathar   tb.on  s.ct.        In  K.'-^-ino^  'FsJ.ia.y   five   acts  of 

plotting  end  in  failure;    in  The   T'.vo  Foscari    the   fifth  act 

merely  rounds   out  v/hat   the  first  had  anticipated  in  all  hut 

actual  death.      In  neither  play  is   there   any  real  action.      This 

is  not   through  indolence   or   inability  on  B-fxon's  part;    it  is  in 

accord  with  his   conception  of   the   drama,   "but  it  is  none   the 

less    essentially  undrai.iatic.      Moreover   this   concentration 


See   further,    Cliapter  II,    p. 142   f,    ante. 
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upon   the  raotiTes  which  gOYern   the  various   drajnatis  persjmae 
tends   to  make   each  character   self-sufficient  rather   than  part 
of   the  Y/hole.      There   is   a  tendency  in  Byron   to   draw  over  elahorate- 
ly   the  portraits   of  his   chief  characters   at    the   comraencement 
of   the  play.      In   the   two  "Venetian  plays   especially   the  prin- 
cipal  traits    of  character   are  v;ell   defined  within  a  fev:  lines. 
This  largely  precludes   lattr   development  of  situation  and  char- 
acter.     Sardanapalus   cannot  he   so   criticised  on   this   score. 
It  exhibits  real  development   of  character.      The  latent  courage 
and  even  ujiself ishness   of   the  king  are  "brought   to    the   surface 
by  stress   of  circiJiastance.      On   the   other  hand   the  motive   that 
fox'ces  Paliero    to   conspire   against  Venice   is  present   from  the 
beginning,    and  his  last  words  are  but  a  gloss  upon  his  first. 

Yet   there  v;ere   dramatic  possibilities   in   the   theme.        Swin- 

1 
burne's  conception  reveals   a  fine   development  of  character 

that  is   entirely  lacking  in  Bjrron's.      He  makes  Paliero   actu- 
ally undertake   the  conspiracy  because  of  his  desirn   for  per- 
sonal vengeance  against  Steno.      After  his   arrest  by   the   sena- 
tors,  when  his   anger  has   coolr^d,   his   feelings  undergo   a  change, 
and  he   justifies   on  public   grounds  his  conduct  in  plotting 
against  the  state.      There  is   thus  a  progress  in  character; 
from  a  small  and   selfish  motive   the  protagonist  has  v/orked 
around  to   a  large   and  humanitarian  principle. 

The   absorption  in  motive   leads    to   lengthy  speeches; 
and  brevity  of  speech   is   an  absolute   requisite   for    success 
upon   the   stage.      Even  in   the   closet  drama  speeches   of  great 
length  are   somev/hat  appalling.     The  lyrical  nature   of  Manfred 

1.   Marino  _Palier^,    a  Tragedy,   by  A.    C.    Swinburne,    London, 
"SEilt"^  anTWindus,    1885. 
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puts   it  in  a  different  category  and   the  monologues  therein  are  in  no 
EianDer  ©"bjectionahle.      In   it   the  longest  speeches   are  49,    56, 
40,    32,    and  45  lines,    respectively.      In  I'larino   FaJLiero    there 
are   speeches   of  28,    26,    47,    80,    27,    90,    n8,    bc.^    ar.n    7r.  lines. 
Moreover,    even   in     dia,logtie,   responses   are  inordinately  long. 
This   can  he   illustrated  loj  comparison  v;ith  Othello, in  v.hich, 
which  a,  total  of   3165  lines,    there   are   1185   speeches,    the   aver- 
age  speech  "being   thus   about  2.67   lines  long.      In  Merino  ^suLiero^, 
with  3463  lines,    there   are   73G  spetch'^.^,    &j-   sveri-i.£(--  of  nearly 
4.72.      This  7;ordines£   is  made   the  more  marked  "by  several  very  long 
dialogues,    especially  Act  II,    Scene    i,    an'  Act  V,    Scene   i.      In 
Sardanapalus   there   is  much  improvement.      The   longest   speeches 
have   47,    33,    26,    36,    25,    38,    and  27  lines;    and  there   are  fe\7  others 
v/hich  even  ap-oroach   the  least  of   these.      With  2831  lines    (a 
welcome   decrease)    it  has  1042   speeches,    an   average   of  about 
2.71  lines    to    each   speech.      This   is   almost   the   same   as   in 
0 the llo .        With   this   great  decrease   in  wordiness   there   goes   a 
corresponding  increase   in   the   amount  of  action.      These  mechani- 
cal facts  help   to   explain  the   superiority  oi"  Sardanapalus  to 
the   earlier  LI;xrino  _Fali_er£.      But    too  much   trust  must  not  be 
put   in   them.      Thus,    The   Tyj;o  Jo_ac_ari_  has  but  1981  lines,    divided 
into   862     speeches,   which  gives   the   very  low  average   of  2.29; 
yet  because  of  the  lack  of  action  and  motivization  it  is  "by 
far   the  worst  of  Byron's  regular  plays. 

These    two   faults— lack  of  action  and  inadequate 
motivization — which  appear  most  glaringly  in  The   Two  J_o_s_c_ari 
seriously  mar  all   the  plays   except   Sardajiap_alus.      In   that  plaj'', 
despite   the  absurdity  of  placing  so  much  and  so  varying  action 
1.   According   to    the  Eversley  edition. 
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in  the  same  hall  on  the  same  night,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
"hatefully  incredihle. "   The  ahsurdity  appears  only  on  analy- 
sis; the  fine  development  of  the  character  of  the  king  and 
rapid  course  of  the  action  under  stress  of  circumstance  are 

skillfully  TDresented.   Sardanapalus  is  almost  a  justification 

1 
of  the  dramatic  model  selected  "by  Byron.   Hot  so  the  others. 

Byron  was  incom-oletely  avare  of  the  fact  that,  in  Swin'burne's 

2 
words,   "the  truth  of  imagination  exceeds  and  transcends  at 

all  points  the  accident  of  fact;"  and  he  should  have  knou-n  his 

Boileau  sufficiently  well  to  realize  that  the  facts  of  history 

are  not  necessarily  fit  subjects  for  poetry;  actuality  nay  sin 

3 
against  poetic  truth.   He  himself  says: 

"In  scenes  exciting  joy  or  grief 

We  loathe  the  action  r/hich  exceeds  belief." 
4 
His  recommendation  is: 

"Who   cares   if  mimic  heroes   lived  or  not.' 

One  precept  serves    to   regulate    the   scene: 

Make   it   appear   as   if   it  might  have  been." 

Nov:  this   is  just  where  he  fails.      The  Venetian  drajnts   err   in 

portraying  passions  v^ich,    though  historic,    are   dramatically 

nearly  incredible.      This  is   especially  the   case  with   The    Two 

Pos_c^i_.      Bjrron's   defence  v,'as   that    the   "sickly  affection"   of 

Jacopo   PoscsjTi   for  his  native  city  was   an  historic    truth  for 

which  he  v:as  not  responsible--a  su.fficient  justification  for  a 

scientific   study  of  abnormal  psychology  but  not  for  a  dramatic 

poem.     He   does  not  make    the   situation  appear   as   if  it  might 

have  been. 

1.  Mss  Ma:me's   judgii:ent  is  astonishingly  at  fault  in  her  low 
fj^ti^te^£f  ||:^ldanapaJ.^   as   corojpexed  v.l  th  Karino  Paliero 

2.  Three   "Plays   of   Shakespeare,irew  York, Harper  Bros.,    1907^   p.    24, 

3.  Hints   from  Horac_e,' line"  ~28'7-Q. 

4.  ibid,    line   ITO"  f. 
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The  defects  of  the  Byronic  dramas  on  their  structural 
side  may  oe  siunmed  up  as  follov:s: 

(1)  The  beginning  of  the  plays  is  put  too  late  in  the 
course  of  the  action.   This  is  directly  due  to  the  faulty  dra- 
matic theory  which  Byron  chose  to  follov;,  and  from  it  result 
various  other  flaws. 

(2)  Since  the  action  has  come  almost  to  the  catas- 
trophe "before  the  play  begins,  the  five  acts  are  provided  \v'ith 
li htle  material  of  action.   Often  the  play  seems  to  stand  still 
while  the  c  'aracters  discourse  UDon  motives. 

(3)  This  leads  to  dialogues  and  soliloqi-iies  of  in- 
ordinate length,  often  quite  episodic  in  character  and  unneces- 
sary. 

(4)  The  fact  that  the  action  embraces  only  the  con- 
clusion of  the  entire  dramatic  situation  hinders  and,  except 

1 
in  Sardanapalus,  quite  frustrates  any  development  of  character. 

(5)  In  spite  of  the  insistence  upon  motive,  the 
choice  of  passions  of  an  extraordinary  and,  from  the  English 
point  of  view,  exotic  and  unnatural  sort  produces  the  effect 
of  insufficient  and  unconvincing  motivization.   Careful  study 
of  the  plays,  especially  with  the  aid  of  Byron's  comments  in 
his  letters,  rem.oves  this  impression  in  part;  but  a  drama 
should  not  have  to  de-oend  upon  such  external  justifications. 

In  a  moment  of  c iscouragement  Byron  wrote  (LJ.  V. 
218),  "Many  people  think  my  talent  ' ess  en  ti  ally  undr  ama  t i  c , ' 
and  I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  they  are  not  right."   To  a  great 
extent  they  were  right;  th.e  merits  of  the  Byronic  dramas  are 

1.  Byron  has  often  been  accused  of  lack  of  ability  to  differ- 
entiate between  characters;  froiii  his  own  day   critics  have 
been  repeating  that  all  his  heroes  are  the  same.   To  a  degree 

this  is  true,  and  certainly  his  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
often  unsuccessful.   But  this  does  not  concern  us  here. 
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not   those  v;hich  'belong  excl^isiA'-ely  or   even  chiefly   to   dramatic 
literature.      Had   the   same   amount  of   care   and  effor'i,  been  ex- 
pended in  work  native   to  his   genius — imagine   ten  more   cantos 
of  Don  Juan.'  —  the  world  would  have  heen   the  gainer.      But  Byron 
chose  otherwise;    and  there   is  much  of  worth  and  wisdom  in   the 
result  of  his   choice;    worth  and  wisdom  preserved  to  us   though 
they  are   through  a  medium  foreign   to  his   genius   and  faulty  in 
techniaue. 


'line   letters   written  froin  r;\vitzerland    contain   no 
allusion  to    the    composition  of   ""anf red,    and   tlie    note   attached 
■to    The   I  ncantation.    published  •.vith   The   Priso  ner   of    Chill o  n 
and  other  poems.    Decer.-,ber  5-1816,    is    the   earliest   reference 
to    its   existence.         This    note    reads:    "The   follo^A-ing   Pcen 
was   a   diorus    in  an  unpublished  ^.'itdi    Drarnw,     -mi  di    "t, s   begun 
some    years   ago."      So   far   as   it    concerns   the    date   of    compo- 
sition this    note    is   mere  mystification;    nor   am  I    absolutely 
certain  that   as   ori,;inally  written  The    I  ncantation  v/as   in- 
tended  to    form  part    of    any   drama.         In  a  letter   to    Vurray, 
February  15-1817,    Byron  wrote    (LJ.    IV,    54),     "I   forgot    to 
mention  to    you   that   a  kind   of   poem  in  dialogue    (in  blank 
verse)    or   drama* *«*« *becun  last   summer   in  Switzerland,    is 
fi'iished.  "         The    composition  of   the   first    and    second   acts 
may  with    confidence    be    referred  to    the    latter  half   of 
Geptember,    during   the   tour   of    tne   Bernese   /J.ps,    or   irame- 
dia,tely  thereafter,    during?    the   final    sojourn  at  Diodati 
and  before    the    departure   for  Italy   on  October  6,    1816. 
It   is   probable    that   the    conception  of   the    poem  is   of   some- 
what   earlier  dat,e,    but   the   fact    that   P-yro  n  himself    records 
the    influence    of    the   K.;taubbach  and   the    Jungfrau   upon 
Ilanf red    (LJ.    IV,    174),    and   the    numerous   parallels   between 
it    and   the    journal-letter   kept    durin;^    the    'Jeptember    tour 
(LJ.    Ill,    049-565)    date    it    quite    definitely.         The    third 
act   was    composed   in  Italy.         In  its   ori;3iniil    form  the    in- 
spiration of   the   earlier   acts   is  markedly   lacking,    and 
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this    abortive    conclusion  is    evidence    of    a   totally   different 
e  nvirorjT.e  nt.         ^'oreover,    as   l;i.te    as  December,    Byron  srjeaks 
of    the    dra:7ia  as    "unfinished."         The    second    and   accepted 
forir.  of    the    tliird   act    was   vritten  tetv-'een  April    ZG    and    '"ay 
5,    1817    (IV,    lib).         :,';infred   was   published   on   June    16,    1817.^ 

The    sources   of  L!anfred.    if   under   thot   terir.  ".-e    in- 
clude   vrhatever  ;';ave    to    the   poet   r.ore   or   leBz    definite    su/j- 
.yestions,    are    numerous.        Byron  was   al^vays    careful   by  acknowl- 
edgment   of    obligations   to    avoid   the    appearance    of   plo-^iarism. 
It    is   therefore    important    to    note    that  iie    refused   to    ascribe 
the    direct    i  ns-.-iratio  n  of  Manfred   to    any  previ'-^us  book. 
"As   to    the   germs   of  Manfred.  "  he   wrote    (LJ.    IV,    174)    "they 
may  be    found   in   the    Journal    which   I    sent    to    ^'rs.    Leigh****** 
when  I    went    over  first   the   Dent    de    Jamo  nt    ( sic)  ******and 
made    the   :':^iro   of    the    Jur^^frau,    Ghrockhorn,    etc.,    etc., 
shortly  before    I    left   Gwitzerland.         I    have    the   whole    scene 
of   IJanf red   before   me,    as   if   it   were    but    yesterday,    and    could 
point    it   out,    spot   by  spot,    torrent   and   all.         And  again 

1.      On  the    composition  of   Llanf red  see   further  II.    Varnhaf-en, 
De   Rebus    qui  bus  dam   Compositionem  P  yr  o  ni  s    Dramatis    9U0_d 
Llanf  red  "inqcri  bit  ur ,""  E  r  1  a  nr^  e  n,    1909.      T^  r  o  f  e  a  s  o  r  Var  nh  3^,  e  n 
divides    the    "Incantation"    into    two   parts,    c  ne    closely 
identified   in  theme    and   phrase    7,1  th   Vanf red,    the   other 
(stanzas   5,    6   and  two   lines    of    7)    evidently  directed 
af^ainst  his   wife.        He    comes   to    no    very  satisfactory   con- 
clusion as   to    the    real   meanir^'j    of   the    note    attached   to 
the    "Incantation"    when  published  with  The   Prisoner  _of 
Phil  Ion.         He    calls   attention  to   ~.    U.    Colerid^je '  s    over- 
si.-'iht   in  printing   "unpublished"    for   "unfinished"    in  quot- 
ir^i    this    note,    but   refers   to   Poetry  II,    92,    instead  of   IV, 
92.      His   m^cnogra-nh    is   of   value    for    the    elaborate    detail 
of    the    "Vorsesclichte"    of  L'anfred. 

It   is    convenient    to    note  here    that   in  his   article    "Zur 
Textkritik  von  EiTons  I.^anfred"    (Byroniana  und   Anderes. 
Erlan'.';en,    1912;,    Professor  Varriiaf^en  faiTs   to    note   I.'Ir. 
Coleridge's   bad  iTiisprint   of    "the"    for   "thy"    inline   242 
of    Act    I.    Scene    i. 
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(LJ.  V,  57),  "It  was  the  Ctaubadi  (si  c]  and  the  Jur^^frau, 
and  somethirp;  elr.e,  much  more  than  ."^austus,  that  made  me 
■rite   Manfred.  "  The    "somethiri'^   else"    refers   to    that 

-lysteriouB  "background  of  personal  experience  about  v.-hich 
::pe  culation  has   for   so   Ion-;    been  rife.         The   mention  of   the 

:ountain  and   tiae   vcaterfall    is   a  tribute,    under   the   form  of 
syne  cdoche,    to    tlie   influence    of    nature   upon  the   poet's 
inspiration,    an  influence   at   its  .yreatest   duri  rig   the    so- 
journ  in  ::\vitzerland.         To    these    subjects    I    shall    return 
later. 

The   most    important   of   the   literary  tjources   of 

.-tr-^'rcd,    though    not    the    '-lost    direct,     is    Ooethe's   Faust. 
In  spite    of   the    obvious   a.ff initios   betv/een  tlie    two    dramas, 
the    influence    of  '?aust   was   indirect,    for  Pyron,    tiiru'';}!  he 
had   studied  German  as   a  boy,  ■*•  had   later  entirely  forr;ot    it 
and    '-new  lerman  literature   only  in  translation,    and  but 
superficially  through    that   medium.^        Jlis   first    knowledfye 
of   ?aust   was  probably  through  ""me.    de   otael's   De   1 '  Allema-j^ne 
(1813;,     vr.ich  he   liked    "prodigiousl.,  "    (lJ.    II,     364  \         It 
contains    (chapter   xxiii)    an  analysis    of    the    drama   and   a 
translation  of    several    scenes.         Erandl'^   su-'i-p;ests   that   when 
Byron   told  ."edwin   "all    I    knov/   of    that    drama   is   from  a   sor- 
ry yrendi    translation,"   he   was   referrin/';   to    ITme.    de   Gtael's. 
This   seems    entirely  likely.         InAUijust,    1816,    "Monk" 
Lewis   visited  Byron  and    translated   "by  word  of   ■.■^^outh" 
several    scenes,    or  less   probably  the   whole    of  ^''aust 
(IV,    97    and    cf .    174).         Byron  declared    that    tnis    transla- 

1.  ^'iedwin,    p.    125. 

2.  Cn  the    entire    subject   of   Byron's   relations   '^-ith   Germany, 
lan^us^e,    literature,    places   and   people,    see   T*.    Eirner, 
"Byrons   Eeziehuri-^en  zur  deutschen  ^niltur,  "   .V^llia  XX7VT,  ri 

3.  "Goethes   Verhaltnis    zu  Byron,"    Go e  the  -  Jr-h  rbud  i 
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tion  was   all   he    >new  "of   the  history  of   that   niagical   per- 
sonai^e."        To    it,    lir,    E.   H.    Coleri(3/^e    thinks    (P.    IV,    8l), 
can  be    traced   "the   primary   conception,     thou/jh   "by   no   /neans 
the   inspiration,    of   the   poem."         Coirunent   on  this   is   re- 
served.        I^urin'.r   this   same    smrLner,    Shelley  rriay  have    trans- 
lated portions   of  T^aust   to   B:,Ton,    but   for   t}iiD   there    is    no 
external    evidence,-'-   and    judginr?   from  }iis  letters,    Shelley's 
interest    in  ?aust   "belon^iS   to    the    Ir.st   year  or   two   of  his 
life.         In  a   characteristically  impatient    and   emph^.tic  r-iood 
Eyron  exclaimed,     "The    devil   may  take    both  Faustuses,    German 
and  i^nfjlisli  —  I  have   taken  neither"    (LJ.    IV,    177),    but    in 
the   phrase   already  quoted—    "much   more    than  ?austt7s"     — 
he   acknowledtjed   the   debt. 

IIov/  lar;;e    this    debt   was  has  been  a  matter   of 
dispute.         Koeppel^  goes    so    fa.r    as    to    declare    that  Jaust 
was   the    draiaatic   fomi  on  vvhidi   Byron  modeled  !,To.nf red. 
Groa^   says,    "Die   Aehnlichkeit    der   beide  n  f^ross^rti-jen 
■JiichtuiTt^en  ist  gar    nidit   zu  verke  nnen.       Ja  manche   Stellen 
i"i  Ma-i'tf'red  kliriien  sogar   wie   eine    etwas   freie   Debersetzun.'-: 
des    deutschen  Ori.qi  nals.  ""^       He   qualifies   tiiis   broad   state- 
ment,   however,    by  remarking;   on  its  spe  cia,l  appli  cation  to 
the   first   act.         It    is    certain  that    the    diief   resemblances 
occur   early  in  the    dramas.         These  have   been  pointed   out 
by  Erandl    (p.    7-8)    and   others,    and   shall    be    resuined  here 
with    comments    and    certai  n  qualifi  cations.         Byron  himself 
a'dmitted   that    the    ■-peninx    scenes    were    mud:!    alike    (LJ.    V,    37). 

1.  bee  ^Ln^.    Stud.    XLIV,    oCO;    j\n:^lia  XXXYl,    440. 

2.  xjmile   Koeppel,    Lord  Byro^n.    Berlin,    Ernst   Hofmann,    1903, 
p.    110. 

o.       J.   H.Gror-r;,   Lord  Byron  als  iPramatiker.    Linz,  .1877,    p.    24. 
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Manfred   is    discovered  in  "a  C-othic  go.llery;"   Faust,    "in 
eine;n  hochgewolbte  n,    erj^^en,    cjothisdien  Zimmer.  "        There    is 
in  each    case    a  long   opening-   ;nonolor;ue,    the   thenie   beinf;;    the 
ceaselecs   striving;   after   kno'-vledt'^e,    the   further  penetr.-^tion 
into    rececses   of   thou'j;ht,    ^vith   ever   tlie    same   result,  —   the 
realization  of    the   falsity  of    tlie   prer.iise    "Eritis    si  cut   Deus. 
scientes   bo nuiri  et  roalurn. ''        Trie    despairing    cynicism  of 
Faust's    cry, 

"Da  steii*    i  ch    nun,    i  cii   armer   'ilior! 
Und  bin  so    klug,    als    vvie    zuvor"    (l.    358   f.) 
is   the   burden  of   Manfred's    soliloquy.         It    is  Byron's   in- 
debtedness   to   Goethe   for   this   the;ne  —  that   Tan  possesses 
"Of   knowledge    -    just   so   nuch   as    shows   that   still 
It   ends   in  ignorance   on  every  side"--l 
that  makes  I.lr.     Coleridge    trace    the   primary   conception  of 
the    character   to   Faust.         Eyron  has   ^T.otivized   tlie    conven- 
tional   misanthropy,    which  had   already  been  portrayed    in  a 
long   line    of  heroes. 

Llanfred,    like   Faust,    has    oov^er  over   spirits   and 
conjures    them  up.         Instead  of   the   Spirit   of    the  Earth, 
who    .appears    to   Faust,    I.Tanfred   suniisons    the    "Spirits   of   the 
unbounded  Universe,"    that   is,    the    all -Oi.ibraci  r^  Earth- 
spirit    is     -represented   by  spirits    of    tlie   various   and   in- 
dividual  phenomena  that    together  make   up   earth.         In  both 
cases   the   pantheism  is    fundamentally  the    same. 

These    spirits    are   at   first   invisible   to   Kanfred, 

1.      Browning-,    Purlcyinjs,    ".'itii  Francis  Furini,    1.    283   f. 
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and  \dien  one    of    them  appears    ''in  the    shape   of   a  TDea.utiful 
female   fifiure"   he   is  une,ble    to   eniure    the    sif-ht,    and  falls 
senseless.         Erandl    compares   this    to   Faust's    cowerir\j;   fear 
in  the   presence    of   tlie   liarth-spirit    -    "Goll    icii    dir, 
Flamine  nbildurvi',    weidhen?"    (1,    499)    -    and   there    is    certainly 
an  analogy,    though   the    conception  is    co:nmcn  to   jnany  scenes 
in  whi  da   a  mortal    is   in  tlie   presence   of   r^    spirit.         I   "be- 
lieve   that    this    "Seventh  Spirit"    v^'ho    appears    to   L'anfred  was 
suggested  by  quite    another   incident    i  n  Faust.         The    identi- 
fication of   this  fifiure  has   been  disputed.         I.!r.    Coleridi^e's 
note    (to   I,    i,    187)    is,    "It   is    evident   that   the   female   fi/^ure 
is    not   that   of   Astarte,    but   of    the    subject   of   the    'Incanta- 
tion.'"       ilr.    jUdgcumbe   writes,    "The   Spirit,    x-ehich  appeared 
to  i;Ianfred   in   the   form  of    a  beautiful   female   figure,    was 
Mary   diaworth.  "-^        Tliat    is,    puttinii-   to   one    side    the    auto- 
biographical  laeanir^i   \vhi  ch  may  underlie    tlie   poem,    Ur. 
Ldgcumbe    identifies   this   figure   with  Astarte.         Gillardon'- 
says,    "Lieser  Geist   ist   der  Genius  Manfred's.        Er  ersdaeint 
hier   als   wundersdione  Frauengestalt,    spater   in  Akt   III, 
Scene    iv,    als   furditbarer  unterirdischer  Damon."        And 
ivr.riin:      "Der   Vte-Crcist    in  LTanfred   Akt   I,    Scene   i,    der  Da.mon 
in  Akt   III,    Scene    iv,    und  first   destiny  in  Akt   IV,    Scene 
iii    (sic  for   II,    iv;,    sind  ein  und  dasselbe   wie    si  ch   aus 
einem  Vergleich   der  betref f enden  Stellen.  "        Tnis   last 
view  may  be    dismissed  without    comiaent,    because    of   the   lack 
of   evidence    of    any   sudi    identification  and   the    a  priori 
improbability  of    so   un-Byronic  a   conception.         TTor   is   llr. 

1.  Ridiard  jidg  cui-nbe ,    B^yron:    the   Last  Phase.    London,    John 
Iviurray,    1909,    p.    293. 

2.  .lieinri  dri   Gillardon,    Shelley'  a   F^n-virkurK  _auf   B^yTojn,__ 

Heidelberg,    1899,    p.'^  98. 
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Coleridge's   explanation    aore   plausible.         Tlie    certainty 
that    in  the    I  n  cant  at  ion  there    is    direct    reference    to  Lady 
Byron   contradicts    this   view,    as    do    tlic   words   of  ptissionate 
lonzi.ni^   uttered  "oy  L'anfred  before  he   falls   senseless. 
These   words   are    a   support   to   I.'r.    U 'dg cu:r/oe '  s   theory  that 
the   fijTuro   and  Astarte    are    the    sarre,    but  her   introduction 
here   would   be   an  inartistic  anticipation  of    the    climax  of 
the    drama.        I'y  own  belief   is   that    the   apparition  of   the 
"beautiful   female   fic^ure"    with  ^.^alom  r'anfred   "yet  ini^^ht   be 
happy"    is    an  indistinct    reminiscence    of    "das    schonste    Bild 
von  eineia  'Veibe,  "    wiiidi  Paust    sees   in  the  '"'it  da' s  mirrovv, 
(l.    243o).         Llanfred's    exclamation  at    the    sir^-lat   of    the 
fi/jure    recalls  Paust's   final   aspir;>tion: 

"Lass   !;ii  dri   nur   s  dine  11    nodi    in  den  Spie:i'el    schauen! 
Las  l^'rauenbild   v.-ar  r,ar    zu    schb'n!"     (l.    2599    f .  ) 
But   whereas   in  ?aust    the   fi^^-ure   reprei^ents   the    teinptations 
of    sensual    delii?;ht    that   will    make   him   see   a  Helen  in  every 
woman,    ilanfred's    vision  is   more    nearly  analor;ou5   to    that   of 
Marlowe's  I'austus.        He    catches  a,  fleeting  r^limpse    of    the 
Ideal    towards   v.^iiich   in  youth  he  had   striven,    but   wliid-iho/d 
lo  nf^   since   vanished.        Hence  his   exclamation.         The   influ- 
ence   of   Shelley  is   appa,rent.         Compare   liner;   13-17  of    t]ie 
Kyran  t^  Intellectual  Seauty: 

"Bpirit    of    Beauty,    that    dost    consecrate 

V/ith   thine    own  hues   all    thou   dost    sliine   upon 
Of   huraan  thou^lit   or  form,  -   where    art   thou  f^one? 
^Hlcij  dost    thou  pas&   away  and  leave    our   state, 
7]iis    dim   vast    vale    of    tears,     vacant    and   desolate?" 
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In  l]7:)ipsyd-iidion   (l.    22  f.),    this   Ideal    is    invoked   as 

"Veiling   beneatii    that   radiant   form  of   """-"".n 
All    that   is   insupportable    in  thee 
Of   li^ht,    and  love,    and  immortality." 
Thus   a  sugf^estion  from  Faust  has  been  ^'iven  a   new  meanirg 
through    contact    with   .Jhelley. 

/j*ter   t}ie    departure    of  ';;a:iner,    in  the    sane  ?irst 
StuJy  Scene,    7aust   falls   into   a  train  of   r.editation  that 
leads    to    a    determination  to   put   an  end   to  his   life,    and  as 
he    is    about    to    drink  from   the    deadly  phial    the    CSiorus    of 
Arxjels   breaks    in  uoon  him   (1.    737   f.  )    and  frustrates  his 
Jesi.i'n.         This   may  have   lent   a   sug;-:estion  to    the    second 
scene   of   .''anfred,    v.here   a.  like   suicidal   purpose   is    thworted 
by  the    intrusion  of    yiety,    in  the   person  of    the    Chamois- 
hunter,     but    Byron  had   already    conceived    the    contrast    of    the 
devotee   of    doctrinaire    relifiion  and    tlie    seeker   after   abso- 
lute   truth;    and    in  Ilanfred's   reverie    there    is   as   rnuc)i    of 
Hamlet   and  Prometheus   as   of  7aust.         Brti-ndl  has   su;;f3ested, 
with   Some   hesitation,    that   the  '.'.'itdi    of    the   Alps    (Act   II, 
Scene   ii)    may  owe   somethinr   to    the  liexenkuche.         ITie    con- 
trast  is  here   more    Gtrikir^5   than  the    resemblance.         Luskin, 
tellint^   of  his    delir;ht   in  Byron,    says    tJiat   :^yron  "  s:,'mpathi.?.ed 
with   me    in  reverent    love    of   beauty  and  indignant   recoil    from 
u/;lincss.         The    witcil:i    of    the    otaubbach   in  her   rai  r:bo''/  was 
a  greatly  more    pleasant    vision   than  Shakespeare's,    like    a 
rat   without   a  tail,    or  Surns's,    in  her    cutty  sark,  "    or,    he 
might  have    added,    Croethe's   with  her  family   of   apes. 
There    is   a   nearer   resemblance    to   Faust   in  the   offer  by  the 

'.'.'itch    of    the    Alps   of  her    -.ower   if    ::anfred   will   be   her   servant 

1.       ]"raeterita  I.     viii,     Cojnplete    "'orks   yLXXV,    150. 


(II,    ii,    l'"i6),         T"^-^    ■:?.»-'    +heine    ic   repee^ert,    ''■i^-h   a   lil<:e 

ref'isr.l   of    tne   offer,    in  Cs.ln    (I,    i   303   f.).        i^  "botri 

'-\e   motive    is  ,thet   of    the    oontrfct   -'ith  ITepliiBtophilis:, 

•'■■>iich   is   certainly  copier!    in  '^\e  "Reformed    Trc.nsf orr.ed    fl,    i,    14.0), 

A"l,    however,    £0   "bacTc   to   Ks -!- thevr  IV,    9;    Lu'ke   !""■,    7. 

The^^a   are   other    scat  +  eretl    patistiges   later   in  'Tsn- 
rredrerai'^i  scent  of  "^anst.        The   mention  of    the    "great 
festival"  in   the   Fall   of   yvri^enes    (II,    iii,    15)    recclls    the 
^'alpurgisnacht ,      especially  as    the   "^irst   "'^estiny   is   at    the 
PvTsmit   of    the    Jvingfra\i  on  her  r/ay   to    the   festival.         Corpare 
the    toilsoifle   clirrib   of   "^fi'ist   anri   ^''ephistophilia,    guided  hy 
the   Ignis-fEtir:s.         The    position  of   the   "-^all   of  Arimanes, 
high   in   the   clouds,    ns,.y  have  "been   influenced   h:/   the 
'-^exenele'.'.ent   on  and    a-^ound   B.n(\    ahove    the   "-rocken.-^        The 
song  of    the   deraon  Ashtaroth,    in   the   first   version  of   the 
third    act   of  T^mfred    (Poetry  IV,    1:32,    line   17   f .  )  ,    is   in- 
fluenced h-"-   the    saiae  ^'itches'    Pahhath,    d^6    the   reference 
(line   18)    to    fie    "Rave^-stone"    is  ohvlo^sly  drpwn  fror.  the 
penulbimate      scene   cf  ^a^^st .        The   firal    scene   of  !-"anfred  has 
little    in  coimnon  'vith  the   close   of  '^r.'^st,    especially   if  Bryon 
kne";   of   the    promise   of  final    salvption   contained    in   the   Prologue, 
"but    it    is   closel;"-  relf.ted    to    the   legendrry   form  of   the    story^ 
(rep:^od^TCed   in  Ilarlc'/e '  s    terriole   conclusion),    and   to    the   catas- 
trophe  of  "^on   Juan. 

1        Cin   the    position  of   the   :H'all,    see  '^'olhing:    "Zu   Bryons  T.-Ian- 
fred,"   Eng.     Pti^d.JLXIT,    140. 

''.        Other  minor  resemhlances     have  "been   sugested,    notes  on 
v.-hic-i  naj''  he   relegated   to    the   foot  of    the    page.        Eimer 
(Anglia  XXXVT,    4/U)    discusses  certain  features  of   the 
versification  '-'hich  he    thinks  hetray    the   infli-ence   of 
?aust.        This    is  very   douhtful.        "^".^raeger    (Tier  Byronische 
Heldentypus,    TJijnich,    1898,    p.    89)    compares  ?auW  s   and 
T'anfred's  fatal    loy^    _   a  very  vag^e   reserahlance,        Brrndl's 
comparison    (l_^c.    p. 8)    of    the   exclamation  of    the    spirits 
"Crush   the  r/ormi"      (II,    iv,    49)      to    the   epithet   of   the 
Earth-spirit,    "Ein  furchtsam  wegget^rummter  rurm,"    (1.4n8.) 
is   almost   a   paT'ody  of  Qiie  1 1  enf o r sch^mge n I        ?y   indehtedness. 
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A  man  of   Boron's   education  must  have   known  the 
;'jeneral    outline    of   the   ?aust-story,    even  before  he   hecane    ac- 
quainted  with   woethe,    but    there    is    no    evidence    that  he  }iad 
read  I.'.arlowe' s  Do  ct o r  ?austus.    and    there    is    no   reason  to 
doubt  his   repeated   de  clar.-iti  on  that  he    knew   nothin"   of   the 
play."'-        It    is  hardly   necessary  to    reaffirm   that   Byron  al- 
most   certainly  did   not    know  of   nros\i7itha' s  Lapsus   et 
Conversio   Theophili   Vice-domini    (tenth    century',    the   earli- 
est  form  of    the   legend.         Any  knowledge    of    Galderon's 
El   Lla,gi  CO  ProdigioBQ   Byron  would  have    obtained   through 
Shelley,    and   the   latter' s   interest    in  .Ipanisli   apparently 
did    not    begin  until    two   years   after    the    composition  of   'Jan - 
f red.  ^        It   may  have    therefore    influenced   The   Deformed 
Transformed,    but   hardly  the   earlier    drama. 

The   influence    of   the    story  of  Promet}ieus   upon 
Bia-on  was   always    stronii,    and  v,-hile    it   finds    its   fullest 
expression  in  Cain,    it   is    not   absent   from  Manfred.         The 
reviewers   were    im.pressed  by  the   Prom.ethean  tone    of   the 
piece.         Byron  himself    admitted   the   possible    indebtedness. 
"The   Prometheus,     if    not   exactly   in  my  plan,    has    always 
been  so  much  in  j.ny  head,    that   I    can  easily   conceive   its 
influence   over   all   or   anythinr^   that   I   have   written" 
(LJ.    IV,    174^.         "hile   at   Marrow  he  had   translated  part 
of   a   d-iorus   from  ALschylus,    ^^^iiidi  he    afterwards   inserted 
in  liqurs   of   Idleness    (P.    I,    14).        References   to    tlie    them^e, 

shared  with  all    students    of  Byron,    to    Brandl's    article    is, 
however,    iminense.  ^ 

1.  "I    deny  Marlow    (sic)    and  hie  progeny"    (lJ.    IV,    175,,. 
"It   is    odd  that   tiiey  should   sai^»**that    it  was    taken 
from  Harlow's  Faustus,    which   I    never  read   nor   saw" 
(LJ,    IV,    177;. 

2.  iiee   Letters,    ed.    In;;pen,    II,    719. 
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whicli   are   of   frec/aent    occurrence    in  his   writings,    are    col- 
lected  in  my  Thought-I  ndex.         Of   ;-r.0Gt    imrjortance    is    the 
short   poem  Proraetheus    (IV,    48  f.  ),    in  'Miich  Byron  cives 
splendid   utterance    to    a  high   and    uncelfisii   devotion  to 
hu:nanity.         This  poem  was   written  at   Tiodati    in  July  1816, 
not   lon;5   before    the    composition  of   Manfred.        Manfred  is 
far   less    noble    a  perso  n.ao;e    than  Prometheus;    he    is    not 
actuated  by  the    desire 

"To    render**»***less 

The    sura  of  human  ?.'ret  diedness" 

(line    36-7), 

but   he    shares    the   endless    torment   and  unconquerable   mind, 
the   pride,    the   endurance,    and   the    defiance    of   the    titan. 
It  has   been   sU;;:,::ces ted  that   r.'anfred  upon  the    cliffs    of    the 
Jun^lfrau    (l,    ii)    is   a   scene   borrowed   from   that   of  Prometheus 
upon  the    Caucasus,    after   the    departure   of  Kratos  and  Bia; 
and   the    close    resemblance    of   the    appeals    of   both   protaj'i-o- 
nists    to    "arth,    tlie    all-be;?rins   mother,    makes   this   indebt- 
edness  probable,    thou;Th  it   was  most   likely  unconscious, 
ITevertheless   the    tie   that  binds   !;anf red  to   Prometheus   is 
one   of    kinship   of    spirit   rather   than  of    direct   nbli.';ation.  1 

Less   precise   is    the    relation  of   the    di-irpcter   to 
Don  Juan.         Byron  ma*y  have   read  7Ioliere's  Pom   Juan,    ou  le 
Festin  de   Pierre;    it    is   practically    certain  that  he   v.-ss 
ignorant   of    Cicognani.   and  Giliberto   the   Italian,    and 
Lorimond   and  Villiers    the   I'^rench,     sourceo  of  ^'oliere. 
He    speaks   of    "the   opar.ish   tradition,  "•'^  but    it    is  most   un- 
likely that   he    knev;   directly  of    Tirso's   111    Burl  ado  r    Je 

1.  r.ee    0.    Lohmann,    "Byron's   ],ianf red,  "    Anglia  V,    311-2,     io 
whidi   I    am  much  indebted. 

2.  Of    Juan's   fir-^l   fate   Byron  v/rites   "The   Spanisl-i    tradition 
says   ITell"    (LJ<    V,    2431. 
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S  evil  la    ^   Condivad   de   :  iedrg..         In  Don  Juan   (l,    i),    he 
refers    to    "the   pantomime"    as   the    source   of   general    knowledf^e 
of   the   legend. 

These  —  Faust,    Froraetheus,    and   '^on   Juan  —  are    the 
tliree   rrreat    elements    that   nir-'ke    up   the    diaracter   of   I.Tanf red. 
Of   the    three,    ?aust    is    the   only  one    that   enters   lar^iely  into 
the    construction  of   the    piece;    and   indeed  all   have   to   do 
rather   v;ith  the   fundamental   philosophic    conception  than  v/ith 
external    plan.         The    sources   of   Byron's   Icnowled^je   of  Faust 
and  Don  Juan  have   been  made   sufficiently   clear   ahove. 
word  must    be   added   on  a   dispute   over    the    tliird    source.      In 
spite    of   Byron's   early  and   life-lonr;    interest    in  tJie    theme, 
Gillardon   (p.    33;    is   inclined  to    the    belief    that   the 
Promethean  clement    in  llanf re;i   is    due  lar^'ely   to    the   influ- 
ence   of   Shelley.         "Dod-i    ist   im  weserilichen,    ^rlauhe    ich, 
das  Frcmetheus-.:.'otiv   in   der  Fassung   v,'ie    sie    uns    in  Byron's 
Gedidht   vorliej-t,    tratzdem  aus    Shelley's  Dichtun,';;   ,Tekommen.  " 
j';e    instances   especially  the    ,\hasuerus -episode    in  Queer  '"ab 
(vii,    o7   f.),    v/liere   we   find   "das   llotiv  von  dem  unbeugsamen 
Ge^ner   des   tyrannis  dien  Frinzips    des   Bo'sc  n,     der  trotz   aller 
'^eiden  und    ^ualen  in  seinem  '"i  der  stand  ;;;er;-en   diei^er    beharrt. '' 
On  the    other  hand  Pughe    (p.    99/,    with   the   enthusiasm  of 
a  disciple,    derives   Byron's   interest   in  the    theme   from  an 
unexpected   source.         "In  der   anntiime   von  ::helley's   einfluss 
auf    die   gestaltunji   von  B^-Ton's  Pronetheus,    diirfen  wir  wohl 
Gillardon   zustiriu.ae  n;     ni  dit    unwahrs  cheinli  di    ist    aber    die 
mitwi'rkung   '."ordswortii '  s   auf    die   gestaltun^;    des   o^edi  dites.  " 
In  support   of   this  pughe    quotes   the   words   of    the   Gceptic.in 
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T-i'ie   Lxcursion: 

"Say  why 
That    ancient    ctory  of  Pror.etheus    d-iained 
'"0    the"bare  rock,    on  frozen  Caucasus,"    etc.     (VI,    538   f .  ) 
See    the   whole    context.         This   is   r^oirr   rather   far   afield. 
I    do    not    see    that    one    needs   rnore    tlian  ?,yron's    tesitimony  of 
.is   interest   fron  boyhood   in  the    their.e;    "but    if   a  source 
ust   be   found   for   the   renewed  interest   of  181G,    the    influence 
of   ohelley  is   raore   probable    than  that   cf   ".'ordsworth. 

Attempts  have    been  made    to   find   a  ^nore    definite 
source    of   I^anf red   than  those    discussed   acove.         Tlie  most 
CO  nvi  nci  n*^   result   of    these    re  sear  dies   is   the    fact   of   Byron's 
indebtedness   to    .'.liateaubriand' s   Re  ne.  ^-        The    resemblance 
between  the    two  works    is    clearly   perceptible,    even  on  the 
most    casual    readir^;    and    that    Chateaubriand   himself   v/as 
proudly   conscious   of   it   is   shown  by   sucii    a   remark  as 
"11    est    vrai    que    -.ene    entrat   p'jur    quel  que    chose    dans   le 
fond    du  perso'*'na;?e   unique   mis   en  scene    sous    des    noms    diver 
f  sic)   -dans    Childe  Harold.    Conrad,    Lara^  T'anf  red,  "2  etc. 
"ere    the    sinil.irity  only  general   their    connection  might   be 
ascribed  to    the    influence   of   the   maladie    du   sic  cle  upon 
both  of   them  and   to    tlieir    comm.on   descent   from  that    source- 
book of    suicidal   melanciioly  rie   Le i de  n  des    jun/^en  ".'erthers. 
but   in  many  respects   the    themes   of    the    two   v.-orks   are   iden- 
oicra.         Ren<f  and  Eanfred  have    alike   had  an  only  love, 
and  that    love   unlawful    in  the   highest    degree.        i;;ach  has 
been  bound   to   his    sister   by    conformity  of    soul,     so    that    the 

1.  I  here   follow  the    admirable   discussion  of   the    subject   by 
Koeppel;    "Lord  Byrons    Astarte,  "  Eng.    Stud.    7JDI,    195. 

2.  ■I::ssai    sur   la  Litterature   an';;lais"e.    Paris,    Fume- Jouvet, 
et  Cie,       1867,     p.     314. 
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two   have   grov-'n  up    to.^ether   apart   from  other  rce  n.         j'adri   is 
over-thoufi'h  tf  ul,     and   ead-i,    through    the    ;jrief    of    sepnration 
and   the    pan^-s   of    rei.-iorse,    has   become   rnisanthropi  cal.         Get 
over   a:^ainst    the    character   of   Rene"  are    the    Indian  Chactas 
a.nd   the   missionary  ]-ere    Souel;     there    is   coinethinf;   j^nalonous 
to    the:Ti   in  the    Chamois -hunter   and   the    \bbot    in  T'anfred. 
For   the   vlldness    of   the   primitive   forests   -There    "le   T-eschacebe' 
roulait    sec   ondes   dans   un  silence   rr.aijnif ique"    there    is    sub- 
stituted  the   v.dldness    of   the   Alpine    cra,-iS.         There    are,    of 
course,    in  "anf  red   notable    divergences  from  Re  ne .         In 
place    of   the    tone    of    Giiristian  submission,    typical    of    the 
jatliolic  reaction  in  France,    there   is   the    '^;yronic   "coura{?e 
never    to    submit    or   yield."        There    is    no    introduction  of 
tlie    supernatural   into    Chateaubrio.nd' s    story.         In  the 
character  of   He  ne    there   is    no   trace    of    the   titanic  element. 
Est  eve    summarizes    tliese    resemblances   and   divergencies. 
"II    y  a  de    sin^julieres   analogies   de    caractere   et    de    situa- 
tion.     Lui    aussi,    £:.:anfre'jj    ces  passions,    son  .^enie    et    ses 
malheurs   I'ont   mis    en  dehors    et    au-dessus    de   1 'hui.ianite. 
T'ais    il    la   domine    de   plus   haut    encore,     car   son  sort    est   plus 
affreux;    il    trat'ne    apr^s  lui   le   remords   du    crime    dont   le 
fr^re    d'.'\melie    a  oscT  a  peine    iraa,^;-iner  I'horreur.         i:t    tandis 
que   1 '  ame   ardente   et  faible    de    Rene   plii;    sous   le   fardeau, 
Ilanfred,    raidi    centre   le    destin,    persiste    jusqu'au   bout 
dans    son  attitude    arrogante. ''         That    Byron  h. id   read   Rene 
admits   of    no    doubt;    but   in  the    composition  of  I'anf red  it 
exerted,    I    think,    only  a   sub- conscious    influence.         Both 

1.      Rdmond  liisteve,    Pyron  et   le   Romantisni  f rangais.    Paris 
Haciiette    et    cie.,    1907,    p.    30. 
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works   are    filled  ■'a!  th    that   "malaise    inexprinahle"    which  Alfred 
de   I'usset    describes   at    the    cornmenceh-ent   of    the    Confessions 
d'un  Lrifant   du  2 i e cl e .  ^        "Beide,  "    says  Lohirianri   (p.    507), 
"sind  perse  nifiVationen  des    zeit^-eistes,    und   der  kranlct   an 
dejn  weltschunerz,    weldier   alle   1  i  teraturen  ];uropa' s   durdizog.  " 

In  one   important    particular,    hov;ever,     the    i  ndeb- 
ednecc    to   ?.e  ne    seems    to    be   riore    tiian  sub- co  nscious,    and 
that   is   in  the  incest  .^otiv.    an  element    of  mudi   importance 
i  n  I'anf  red   and    not    derived  -from  those    cardinal    sources   of 
inspiration  '-/hi  di  liave    already  been  discussed.         i\jnelie   is, 
as    tlie   Ger:nans   v/ould   say,    the    'Jr-Astarte,    an  Astarte   rriore 
restrained   and  finally  "ensky'd   and   sainted."      Chateaubriand 
was   the    immediate    forerunner   of   Byron,    tlioujjh  tlie   theme   has 
been  one    of   wide    occurrence    in  ancient   and   modern  litera- 
tures. ^        This   fact    is   ifj;nored   by  those    who    see    only  bio- 
:;rapjiical    si-^  nif  i  cance   in  Byron's  employment   of   it.         To 
say   nothing   of  Luripides,    Calderon,    Lope    de   Veija,    Racine, 
Cchiller,    and   Alfieri,     tliere    are    several    dramas    on   the 
subject    in  vjr^^lish.         It    is    the   theme   of  Tord's  inost   famous 
play.         In  all    essentials,     so   fs^r   as    the    ethical    and   psycho- 
logical  problems   o.re    concerned,    it   occurs   a.-ain  in  .Beaumont 
and   Fletdier's   A  K i ng   and   No  Kirg.         Dryden's  J^on  .V-ebastian 
treats   of   the    same   sin,    though  here    the   malevolent   factor 
is    ignorance.         '"alpole's   Llystericus   '"other,    at    tlie    very 
opening   of    tlie   Romantic  Era,    develops    the    subject    to    the 
wildest   extreme    of   a  morbid   imagination.         As   a  literary 
motiv   it   was    curif.usly   current    duri  n-j   the   period  of   full 

1.      Part   I,     chapter   ii.         The   entire    chapter   should  be    read. 
:":.      See   otto  RanjV,    I^as   I  nze  s  t  -'lotj.  v   in.  ;")i  ditur^-'^  und   '>\^^^^f 
JjCipzig,    7ran2   Deuticke,    1912. 
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Ro:nanti  ci  sm,    and   like    the    suicidal  raania   tliat   found   ex- 
pression i  n  _2iertJ2er,    it    is   one    of    the   patholo^ji  cal   extremes 
of   the   retiction  froiri    clas^'ical   and  rationalistic  restraint. 
Rene'  in  France    and   'Manfred  in  i;relo.nd  are    tiie    diief    instances 
of    this,    but    there    are    others.        !;ii;;non,    in  Ooethe's  V/ilhelm. 
itleisters  Lehr janre    (Book  VIII,     chapter  9),    is    the  dauji-hter 
of    the   old   wandering  musician  n  nd  his    sister,    \rith  T/horn, 
not    knov.'ir^-   -viio    sjie   was,    he  had   fallen  in  love.         Tiie    theme 
laid   r.pecial  hold,  upon  the   imaginations   of   Shelley  and   Byron. 
Of    the   interest   which  Shelley  took   in  it   Laon  and   Cythna 
(the    oria'inal   form  of   7he   Revolt  pX  Islam) .    and   'J he    Cenci 
are    the   ir.ai  n  evidence.         Cee   also  his    coirraents    upon  Calderon's 
Cahellos    de    \bsolom.  •*•    and    compare   Ros;ili  nd   n. nd  Hcle_n.    lines 
150   f.    Byron's    orir^inal    plan  of   The   B ri de   of   Ahydos   vas   to 
make    the    lovers   brother   and   sister,    and   as   publis}ied  it 
exliibited   the    conpromise    seen  in  A  YA nz  _and  ^  Ki  r^ :    the 
lovers   believe   themselves   to   be,    but   are    not    so,    related. 
Lliere    seems    to  h.-ive    been  some   idea  of   such  a  love    in  the 
plan  of    Byron's   unfinislied   "tale    of   terror,"    The    Y  ozap  ire.  ■^ 
Pari  si  na  is   in  tlie    same    class   of    subject-matter.         As   late 

as   t}ie    do.te    of    gai  n  Byron's  mind    seems   to  have    concerned 

3 
itself   witlx    t:;iis   obliquity  of   passion.         I    accept   Koeppel's 

sua'.'iestion  that   /vmelie   is   the   Ur-Astarte,    but   I    think   that 

conversations   with  ':helley,    \'.hose    interest   in  the    subject 

derived  from   classical   and  Spanish    sr-.urces    rrvther   than 

from   Chateaubri.'i.nd,    m;iy  have    stimulated   tJiis   line   of   thought. 

I'oreover   the   possible   autobiographical    revelations    cannot   be 

1-      Letters,    ed.    Ir^-pen,    II,    749. 

2.  Gee   Polidori's   outline,    LJ.    lY,    287,     note. 

3.  Cf.    P.    VII,    55,    1.    7   f. 
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Roina,r,ti  ci  sm,    and  like    the   suicidal  mania  t}iat   found   ex- 
pression i  n  '"erther.    it   is   one    of    the   patholo^u  cal   extremes 
of    the    reliction  from    classical    and   rationalistic   restraint. 
B.euQ    in  .Vrance    and  I'anf red  in  i;ngls-nd   are    the    diief    instances 
of    this,    but    there   are    others.        I'ignon,    in  loethe's  ^/ilhelm 
Lleisters  Lehr jaixre    (Sook  VIII,     cliapter  9),    is    the  daughter 
of    the    old 'wandering   niusician  n  nd  his    sister,    -.vith   ^'hom, 
not    knowing-   wiio    she   was,    he  had   fallen  in  love.         The    theme 
laid   r.pecial  hold  upon  the   imaginations   of   ohelley  and   P.yron. 
Of    the   interest   which  Shelley  took   in  it   Laon  /.ind   C:^--thna 
(the   orii:iinal   forrn  of   '2h.e   Revolt   of,  l£;la]n) .    and   The    Cenci 
are    the   :.iai  n  evidence.         Gee   also  his    coironents   upon  Calderon's 
Cabell  OS    de   /.bsolom.  -^    and    co  rap  are   --loscdind   and  He  1  e_n.    lines 
150   f.    Byron's    ori^^iinal    plan  of   The   Bride    of   /vbydos   vas   to 
make    the    lovers   brother   and   sister,    and   as   published   it 
exiiibited   the    co^npromise    seen  in  A  Ki n~  _and  ^o,  Ki^ r^^ :    tlie 
lovers   believe   themselves   to   be,    but   are    not    so,    related. 
'Jiiere    seems    to  have    been  some   idea  of   such  a  love   in  the 
plan  of    Byron's   unfinislied   "tale    of   terror,"    T-^'ie   Vojnpire.'-' 
Pari  si  na  is   in  tlie    same    class    of    subject-matter.         As   late 

as    tlie    do.te    of    Cai_n  Byron's  mind   seems    to  have    concerned 

5 
itself   with   this   obliquity  of   passion.         I    accept   Koeppel's 

su:i,TCstion  that   Amelie   is   the  Ur-Actarte,    but   I    think   that 

conversations   with  Thelley,    vhose    interest   in  the    subject 

derived  from   classical   and  Spanish    sources    rtither   than 

from   Chateaubriand,    may  have    stimulated   this   line   of   thought. 

!.:oreover    the   possible    autobiographical    revelations    cannot   be 

1.      Letters,    ed.    In-pen,    II,    749. 

;:.      Gee   Polidori's   outline,    LJ.    IV,    287,     note. 

3.    Cf.    P.   VII,    55,    1.    7  f. 
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disregarded. 

Heinridi   Gillardon   (p.    89   f .  )  has   advanced   -vith 
muda    coi'ifidence    another    Uieory   as    to    tlie   source   of  r'^anf red. 
Betv/een  ohelley's    juvenile    ro:r.ance   Ct.    Irvyne    or   the   Ro si  crucian^ 
"finden  sic/i    nun  so    viele   und   so   auffallige   Uterei  nstimrnuntie  n, 
dass    sie   mir   diesen  Roman  als   die    oft    verr.iutete   und   oft 
gcDuchte    C^uelle   lianf reds   ersdieinen  lassen.  "        Tliis   asser- 
tion is   supported  "by  a  large    number   of  parallels,    in  thoujht 
or   situation,    and  occasionally  in  words.         The   points   of 
af^reement    are   between  individual   passa{^es;    the  ^^ener^l  plots 
of   the   two   Vk'orks   are   wholly  unli?-:e.         It   is    tlierefore    im- 
posKible    to   reproduce    the    evidence    in  a  brief    space. 
Por   details    consult  Gillardon.        He    combines   the    cho.rac- 
teristics   of   the   proud,    lonely,    sinful    '"olfstein  and  of 
the    awful   Ginotti    -   the   man  v.ho  lias    dived   into    t]ie   mysteries 
of   life   and   death    -   and   in  this    combi  n-\tion  he   arrives    at 
what  he    considers   the   Ur-:.;anfred   (p.    112).         A  difficulty 
is   that    these    elements    of    character    -   sin,    mystery,    pas- 
sion,   power   -   are   traits   of   the    ^'Gothic"    tj'pe    of  liero    in 
t^eneral    (compare,    for   instance,    Levas's   Ambrosio   or  ".'aturin's 
Bertram  or   the   Radcliffean  hero),    and   of   the    BiTTonic  hero- 
type   in  parti  cular.        I.Toreover   the    one   feature   that    strilc- 
ini!;ly  recalls   Ginotti,     nam.ely,    ::anfred's   explorations   of 
hidden  m^'^steries,    is   the   one    that   most    certainly  derives 
from  ?aust.  ~        I..ore   fantastic   is    the    complicated    com.bi  na- 
tion throUijh  viiich  Gillardon  obtains  his   Ur-Astarte.        Here 
he   is   utterly  unconvinci  rij,,    since    no'.^iiere    i  n  6t .    I  r  yyne   is 


The   Works   of  Percy  Bysshe   Shelle,,.    ed.    U.B.Porman,    London, 

Reeves   and  Turner,    1880,    V,    IGl   f. 

Cf.,    nov/ever,    :;helley's   Alas  tor.    1.    IB   f.    See    p.    276^post 
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there   a  hint    of    that   whi  cli   lies  at    the  heart   of   the   mystery 
of   Astarte    -    the    iacestuous    niture   of   :';',nf  red' £   love   for 
her.         Gud-i    a  iiint   Gillardon   (p.    lio)    attempts    to    extract 
by  a   no n- natural    interpretation  of   one   passage    (p,    237), 
of   which  Koeppel    justly   remarks,       "Die   weitere   e  ntwi  cklunf^ 
der  erz'dilun^'   v/iderspridit    ciner   soldxen  anncxixme    durdiaus.'' 
A  sia'ile    examj^le   of    the    strain  to   wliid'i   rrilln,rdon' 3   theory 
is   put   may  he   (jiven.        He   quotes  from  Ilanf red: 
"Manf .  ;    I    loved  her,    and   destroy'd   her! 

\Vi  t  c3i :  "'ith   thy  hand? 

u:anf .  :    I-lot   v.dth  my  hand,    but  heart,     '':hich  broke   her  heart; 

It  gazed  on  inine,    and  mthered.         I   Jiave    slied 

Blood,    but    not  hers    -    and   yet   her  blood   wns    sjied; 
.        I    saw   -   and    could   not   standi   it"    (ll,    ii,    116   f.  ) 
Tliis  passa^je   Gillardon  derives   from   the    scene   in  tlie   bed- 
chamber of   Cli'rapia   in  j^.    Irvyne.  "^        "olf  stein,    t2ae   paramour 
of  liefjialena,    having'   rejected  the   advances   of   Clympia,    is 
forced   ''oy  his    jealous   'cistress    to  murder  her   would-be    rival; 
but,    hiivirxs.    readied  her   bed-side,    he    is  unnerved  by  the 
sight    of  her,    peacefully  asleep,    and  he   throws   away  his 
dJig,;ier.         She   wakes   and  misinterprets    tjie   meaning   of  his 
presence;    a  few  -.vords  pr.ss;    again  he    rejects   her   advances; 
in  sudden  despair   she    snatdies   liis   discarded   weapon  from 
the   floor   and   plunges    it    in  her  breast.         Gillardon' s    com- 
ment    (p.    ^'T   O)    is,    "VJolfstein  hat    sie    also    nidit  rait    seiner 
Pland,    oondern  mit   seinem  ^lerzen  getodtet,    das   ihr  Herz   bradi. 

1.  £r\;.    K^tj^d.    XXa,    195. 

2.  TTorks  .  V.     228. 
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lir   vergoss    nicht   ihr  ?lut   und   do  di   v.-ard  ihr    '^lut   verjiossen. 
Er   sail's   und   kannt's    nidit   still  en."        Here    we  have 
Qaellenstudien  forced   to    a  -norbid   extreiTie.         Nevertheless 
Gillardon  has   loroved    that   Byron  had  read  r.helley' s   ro.-i^.ance. 
This   is   ia-ide    the   more    certain  because   of    additional   resem- 
blances  in  Tne  Deformed  Transformed.  ^        How  he    came    to    read 
so    ■ivorthless   a  book  is   another  matter,    and  still   more    diY- 
ficult    is   the   explanation  of    its    influence   upon  him.         I 
take    it   that    the    interest    aroused  by  Ghelley's    companion- 
ship led  Byron  to   peruse   evenliis    juveaile    trash.        Had   it 
been  read   earlier    than  the    cummer   in  r.witzerland   sudi 
close   p.-.rallels    could  hardly  hnve   occurred   i  n  TTanf  red. 

Byi'on  had  assimilated   a  large    amount   of   the   ma- 
terial   common  to    .'ill    extreme   ^.omanticism.         Tnis   is    shown 
not   only  by  the     nore    or   less   definite    indebtedness    to  J^^ene' 
and  o_t.    I ry yne.    but   by  the    number  of   individual    suggestions 
miich  he   ,i'ot   from  various   and   scattered   sources. 

The-   title   of   the   play  Byron  probably  ,:;ot   from 
v/alpol-e's    Castle    of   Otrantq,     in  T^hich   one    of    the    diarac- 
ters    is    naj-ned  jjanfred.         One   of  Ilonti's   tra;;edies   is,    how- 
ever,    called  Gale  otto   Llanf  redi.    and   there   is   a  reference 
to    "Manf redonia' s    coast"    in  ].l3turin's   Bertram   (IV,    l). 
From  either  or  both   of    these,    or  from   Homewhei-*e   else, 
Eyron  may  h?ive    taken  the    name.         It    is   a  m:'.tter   of    small 
moment.        "'alpole   furnished  more   than  a   name.        His   ro- 
mance  is   the    source,    direct   or   indirect,    o^    the   taste   for 
Gothic  gloom  and  horror   and  for   the    revival    of   the    employ- 
1.      Zee  p. 320,    pg-^t. 
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merit    of    lut    uui3c:r.'.;.i.ur;^.l,         :.:anf red   is    in  tiie    line    of 
descent   from  ZHie    Castle    of   Otranto.         I.Ioro    direct    is    its 
descent   from  iValpole  '  e   otlier  essay  in  rjothicisin.         Tsie 
Mysterious   1  .otlier  was   a  play  sin^;led  out   for  Pyron' s   special 
praise,    as    "a  tra<:;edy  of    the   lii:;ljest   order,    and    not   a  puling 
love-play.  "1        A  play   so    admired   might    well    exert    some 
influence,     and   apparently  it    does.         Like   Llanfred   it    deals 
with   an  incestuous   passion,    tiioujh  of   an  even  -.-^ore   horri- 
ble   kind.         After   the    co'-.r'-.isGion  of   the    crime    there   fol- 
lows  in  each   play  an  ever-present    remorse.         Tlie    em^jhasis 
is   laid  upon  the   punisjunent   afforded  by   conscience   in  t;iis 
life   rather   tiian  punishment   in  any  }iell  )iereo.fter.         r:udi 

1  i  ne  s    as 

"Memory 

Is   full.      A  head,    distract   as  mine,     can  hold 

Two    only  objects,    ,iuilt    and   eternity,'' 
or "Must   I   learn 

That   minutes    stamped   with    crime    are    p.-;st   recall? 

llaat    joys   are   inomentary;    and    remorse 

Eternal?" 
might   be   from  Tlanf  red's   lips.         The    prota?--onis  t,    though 
in  tills    case    a   woman,     spurns    the    comfort    offered   by  priests. 
'Dogma  and   superstition  are    alike    denounced,    and  the   priests 
are   represented   as   being    crafty,    worldly,    and  hypocritical. 
This   last   element,    though    Byronic,    hardly   enters   into 
ilanf red.         I    am  inclined  to   think   that    Byron  drew  Iiints 
from   this   play,     yet    the    resem.blances   may  well    be    from   common 

1.      Preface   to   Marino   Jaliero.p,  1^^559. 
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use   of    the    :r.aterials   of   Romanticism. 

Tlie    same    is   true    of   other  plays   whidi  Byron  had 
read.         There    are   echoes   of    Coleridge's  Re;rior»e    in  ITanfred. 
Professor  Brandl-*-   says   of   Remorse    that   "in  Byron'/S   own  si- 
!.'iUl  taneous    tendency    to    the    melodrama  may  be    seen  its    diief 
result. "        This   remark  may   refer   to    the   first   draft    of 
;.7erner.    Act   I.         If  ITanfred  is   meant,    tlie   adjective    "si- 
multaneous"   is  hardly   correct.         The   passion  which  gives 
its    name    to   Remorse    is   the    central    the:ne   of   Manfred,    and 
there    are    resemblances   in  treatrrent.         Compare   also    the 
following   passajiCS. 

(1)  "The    innocent   obey    nor    driarm   nor   spell! 

I.Iy  brother  is  in  heaven"  (Remorse  III,  i,  80). 
The  exemption  of  the  blessed  from  the  po"''er  of  diarms  is 
not  a  notably  corrunon  theme  in  literature.  It  occurs  in 
ITanfred: 

"Ari.    upirit    -    obey   this    spectre! 
_£vem.  3ilent    still! 

aiie    is     .ot   of   our   order,    but   beloACS 
To    the    other  powers"    (ll,    iv,    114). 

(2)  "He   walked   alone, 

And  phantom  thoughts   unsought -for   troubled  him. 
Something  within  v.'ould   still    be    sliadowin/i   out 
All    possibilities;    and   with    these    shadows 
His   mind   lield   dalliance''    (Remorse    lY,     i.     111). 
In  sudi   passages   t'nere    are    sUf^,'-;estions   of   the   mood  of   I.'anf red. 

3ole ridge    ;ind   the   ..inMilish   Roinanti  c  ■' :  cho 0 1    p.    172. 
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(5)  "I    am  faint    and   feel 

As    if    it   were    no   painful    thin-    to    die!"    (Reniorse    V,     i,    60^ 
Compare   Llanf  red's   1    r.  t    -or.is:    "Old   r.an!    'tis    not    so    :Uffi- 
cult    to   die  ! " 

L'aturin's   3ertra:n.    whicli  T-^yron  warmly  recommended 
iihortly  before  his   departure   from  yir^jland,    furniaiied  per- 
haps   some  hints    for   the   portrayal    of   love   and  loss,    re- 
,orse,    ineffectual    offers   of   relii:iious  mediation,    siisan- 
thropy,    and   despair.         Co:.npare   especially   the   followinj3 
1  i  ne  E  : 

fl)  "He   nixed   not  v/ith   the   rest, 

But   o'er  his   •■■.lid  nates  held  a  stern   control"    (ll,    iii^. 
(2;    "All    thirri's   of   fear  have  lost    their  power   o'er  me"    (ibid) 
(5)    "Pell    is   their   dint,    vifho're   mailed   in  despair"    (ibid^ 
(4)    "V/ild   admiration  thrills  me    to  behold 

An  evil    stre Adtii    so    above   earthly  pitdi"    (ill,    ii!. 
I    by  no   means    suggest    tliese    three   plays   as   quelle n 
of   I.la.nf red.         They  serve    to    show  how   closely   associated  are 
the    individua.l   productii    of   tlie   time,    and  to   what   an  extent 
JByron's  mind  was   imbued   v;ith  Romanticism. 

There    are    sone   minor   sources   from  vliich  Byron 
certai  riy  derived  parts   of  his  material.      Eimer^   declares, 
'•Von  LTont^iomerys   Gediciit   Tlie  "Janderev   in  Switzerland  '.vurde 
Byron  im  I'.:_n.rrfred  mehrfadi    deutlida   beei  nf lusst.  "        liiis 
poem2   is,    to   borrow  " 'ordsworth 's   phrase,    "thoughts   of   a 
Priton  on  the    subjugation  of   Livdtzerland.  "        Byron  knew 
I.Iontiionery' s   work,    addressed  some    verses   to  him    fp.    I,    107), 
and  declared   "his  Wanderer   in  Switzerland  is   worth   a  thous- 

^'       "^yron  und   der  Ko sjao s ,    p.    28. 

2«      Poetical   Works   of    James   Mont.^omery.    1841,    I,    1-51. 
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and  Lyri  cal   Ballads.  "^        There    is,    however,     nothing   in 
corainon  between  it   and  llanf red,    except   the    descriptions   of 
mountain   scenery,    and  its    influence   jnust  liave   been  small 
i  nde  e  d . 

From  Beckford's   Vathek.    tlie    '^riental   Romance   whi  c}i 
so   pov.'erfully  affected   Pyron's    imat^i  nation,    and  whose    in- 
fluence  is    especially   discernible   in  'JS'xe   Giaour  and  The 
Uiefge  jt£   Corinth,    Pyron  obtained  the    "settinfi"   of   the  Hall 
of   Arirrianes.        Kis   throne,    "a  ijlobe    of   fire,"    is   a  replica, 
so    to    speak,    of    that   on  which   "the   formidable   T'blis"    sat.  2 

Lewis' e   i:ohk  may  have  (^iven  su^jjesti  ons   for   the 
last    scene.         In  the   last    chapter   of    that    notorious   ro- 
mance,"^   /OTibrosio,    about    to   die   for  J.is  ::\any   crimes,    summons 
.Oucifer   to    rescue  him.         The    "pact"    idea  is   here    intro- 
duced,        llie   monk   at   first    refusf-s    to    sell  his   soul    to 
pei'dition,    but    the   extreinity  of   terror  overcomes  his   reso- 
lution and  lie   gives  Jiimself   over   to    the   fiend,    '.'.ho    carries 
him  far   up   on  the  hei^rhts  of   tlxe   Sierra  Llorena,    from  whence 
he    is   dashed   down  to    death  upon  the    rocks.         In  the   first 
element    of    this    catastrophe    tJiere    is   a  ^jeneral    resemblance 
to    the   final    scene    of   :'anfred.      The    orij^inal   r-rotesque   pun- 
isliment   ineeted   out    to   the    ,\bbot    (in  tiie   suppressed  first 
version  of    act   Til,    P.    IV,    122),    is   a  mudi   closer  echo    of 

^'       T'r^lish   Eards  f-.nd  Scotch   Reviewers,    line   4  25,     note. 

2.  Some    critics  have    traced   the    epithet    "Child   of    Clay,  " 
(I,    i,    151  ■    to    the    words   of    r:blis,     "Creatures    of    clay,    I 
receive    you   into   mine   empire."      References   to    "clay"    and 
"dust"    are,    however,    typically  Byronic,    and  ^the  phrase 
"creatures   of    clay"    occurs   several    times    in  his  poetry. 

3.  Ld.E.A.  Baker,    p.    348  f.    The   incest  motiv   enters   slightly 
into    this   story   (see   p.    354). 
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I'he   lionk. 

Finally  there    it?    ncxeZsiirvj   ;;helleyian  in  the    con- 
ference   vlth   the   'vitch  of    tlie   Alps,    the   personifi  cation  of 
the    spii'it   of    ITature,    to   look  upon  v/hose   beauty  Jias   become 
'.;rinfred's   one    desire. 
indicate    Queen  Liab      and  Alastor   as    sources 

The   relationship   of    -"anf red  to   other  works  of 
literr-ture   may  be    Ruiror.arized   in  sdiematic  form.         In  the 
followiru:   dia/^ram  the   j^reat   literary   types   wl;ich  furnish 
elements    in  '.'anf red' s    character   are   put   first,    then  the   prob 
ably  immediate    Pcurces;    and  below  are   placed   the    various 
contributory   streams   of    sugf^estions    and   individual    ideas. 


rofessor   Brandl   (ioes    so   far  as   to 
1 

of   the    second  act, 
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Wand,  in  Switz. 


Byron,    more    than  most    poets,    works    again  and   again 
alo  n(i    the    same   t^irooves   of    thought,    and   to    a  p:reater  or  less 
extent    the    subject    of   each  poem   can  be   traced   back  to   one 
or  more   previous   poems.         This   is   well    illustrated  by  the 
recurrence    of    the    ■":>'ronic  hero-type.         Tliis    question  has   re- 
ceived  special    study  by  Kraeger,    and  is   of   imiportance  here 
only  so   far   as    these    t^.^pical   eleinents    enter   into   tlie    daar- 

1.       lee   p. 276,    £jost. 

2*      gaust   occurs   tv;ice,    being   both    a  protot;i'pe    and  an  im.- 
mediate    source. 
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actei'   of   ]:anfred.         U.arifred  is   a    solitary,    pj^rtly  by  in- 
clination,   pn.rtly  by   cons  ciousneBG   of   superiority  to  his 
f  ellov:-rae  n,     "the    sense    that  he    wo.s   .greater   than  hie   .'kind," 
partly  by  the    vyeit^ht   of    crimes    and   jrief.        He   is   a  man  of 
jfifiystery   and  r^ybterious    crime,    and  linked  v.lth   these    crimes 
he  hc-.E,    lil<e    Conrad  before   hira,    the    quesjtionable   virtue   of 
devotion  to    one    only  love.         This   si  n^^le-mi  nded   devotion 
and   subsequent    loss   T'anfred    driaructerizes   as    "the    core   of 
iry  heart's   •i'l'ie^"    (H,    ii,    99).         The   motiv  occurs   in  Rene, 
but  more    than  almost    anything;   else   it   is   cf    the    very  founda- 
tion of   Pyronism..        Hanfred   is    Cliilde  Harold,    who 

"Had  si^'h'd   to   many   though  he    loved  but   one"    (l,    v); 
with   the   Giaour  he  has   learnt   that   viiich 

"was   tauijht   me   by  the    dove 
To    die    -   but    know   no    sec  nd   love"    (l.    1165-G);. 
with   Gelim,    he    sees 

"wiiere'er   I    rove 

UnnumbercJi   perils    -   but    one    only  love;" 
and  like    Conrad   there   was   in  his  heart 

"love    -    undiarit^eable,    undiar^jed, 

Pelt    but   for   one   from  'vi-:om  he    never   rar^jed.  "2 
But   in  the  liastern  tales   tliis   One   Love  had  been  itself 
the   object    of   poetic  expression;    in  Ilanfred  Astarte    is  more 
than  the  heroine   of   a,  tragic  love    tale;    she    is   the   forraal 
embodiment,    the    concrete   presentation,    of   tiie    abstract 
m.ood.         Of    tj.is    I    shall    say  more.         Byron  has    thus    applied 
a  deeper  m.ear.in:/   to   this   theme.         In  like   manner  he   has 
motivized   the   mel  i.ncholy   v^Mich   in   tliC    earlier   poems   h^c" 

1-      FllMS.  of    /'bydoB.    II,    898. 

2.    -  The    Corsair,    I,    287. 
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been   self -suf f  i  ci  nij;.        lie    lets  :r,ystery  still  liang,   over 
the    crime,    but   explains    the  {irief    r;.s    the   inevitable   ac- 
coiripaniifte  nt   of    knov/ledfje.         T'anfred  is    thus    the    co  nsurmna- 
tion  of    the   Byronic  hero-ti'pe.         A  philosophical   rr.eardre, 
a   depth  of    thouii'ht,    is  ^^iven  to    the   ^nelanclioly  '.vhi  ch  in 
the   poer'iS   of  his   youth  had  been  merely  fas.   ionable.         Tlie 
desencliant_e.    the   victim   of   ennui   and   unrest,    laden  I'd th 
crimes,     consumed   with   vain  aspirations   and   sterile    regrets, 
had  past   throufth  many  poems;    he    is    now  made    the  v-.ediura   of 
authentic  utterance. 

In  tv.'o    poems,    iiowevcr,    the    similarities   to  Manfred. 
are   of   a  more   intimate    n;iture    than  can  be    dealt   rith   in 
;  ;eneralizations.         These    are    The   Giaour  and   Tlte   Lream. 

The   C-i aour   is   the    story  of   an  illicit   love    tljrough 

^hich   the   woman   comes   to  her   death,    while    the   lover,    .-.fter 

living   a  prey   to   remorse    and   yearnin;^   for   death,    dies   in 

a  monasterj^'.         j'anfred   declares    "I    loved,  her   and   destroy' d 

her"    (II,    ii,    116),    and    the    ■'"-iaour    sajs,    that  liis   love    died 

for  him   (1.    1034).         Tlie   protagonists   of   both   \oems  hn.ve 

loved    not   '.viUiout    success.         "JLy  embrace    was   fatal,  "    says 

I'anfred   (II,    i,    57)    and   tlie   I'iaour,    "I    did    not   vainly  seek, 

nor   cir-h'    (1.    10i";3).        In  botli    cases    the   mysterious    death 

of   the   Peloved   drives   them  to   passionnte    remorse,    and    it 

is   i  n  The   C-i  aour   tiiat,    under   the   simile    of    the    relf-sturg    "corpion,  ■'■ 

1.  ,         "So  do    the   dark   in  soul    expire. 

Or  live   like    scorpion  girt   with  fire"    (l.    433-4) 
To   these  lii^es    Pyron  added  a   note,    "Mludir^   to    the    dubious 
t-uicide   of   the   scorpion."      Eyron  told  Dallas   that    the    simile 
of    the    scorpion  was   imajjined  in  his    sleep,     (Recollections, 
p.    264,    cited  by  E. H.Coleridge,    P.  Ill,    1C7,    note   iTT^      Tlie 
lines   are    the   first   of   a   series   of    sudi   similes,    employed  by 
several   poets   within  n  few  years    of    the   appearance    of   ::'hc 


^2:2ii?.-      These    are  r.iven  for  the   benefit   of 


co!:iparison. 
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Byron  has    "best    described   tiiis   passion; 

"So   VvTitiieK    the   i'^ind  Remorse  liath   riven, 

Unfit   for  earth,    undoorn'd  for  lieaven, 

:"arlcneES   above,     despair  beneath, 

Around  it   flame,    within  it    death"    (1.    43b   f .  ) 
Coi.ipare   I'anf red's   •'.vorus: 

'"Ihe    inate    tortures   of    that   deep   despair 

".liich   is   ller.orse   without   the  fear  of  Hell"    (III,    i,    70   f .  ' 
Shortly  before  his    deatji  the   -iaour  f:incies   that  he    sees   the 
form  of  }iis   beloved  Leila,    \«ho    "becxons   vitli   beseediin^i  hands" 
(1.    1299),    just    as    at    the   behest    of    ^Temesis    the   phai^iton^  of 
Astartel    (  cf .    "the   inornir^';   star  of   jnemory,  "  )    appears  before 
ranfred   v/ith   the   prophecy  tjiat    to-morrow  ends   thine    earthly 
ills"    (II,    iv,    151^,.         The   Giaour   find  T.'anfred   are   alike   of- 
fered   the    consol;itions   of   relii^iion,    and  the    ao  hk  of    the   earlier 
poern  f oresiiadows    the   Abbot   in   the   later.         In  both  poems   these 
rr.inistratio  ns   are    rejected.         Tlie    QLaour  exclaims: 

1.     (con.)    "The    truths   of   their   pure   lips,    that    never   die, 
^Ihall    bind    tlie    scorpion  falsehood   with   a  wreath 

Of  liviJij   flame, 
Until    the   rionster   stin^   itself    to    deatii" 

(Shelley,     Cue  en  I.:ab.    VI,    55    f.    and    cf.     IX,    43   f .  ) 
"Ar^d  we   are   left,    as    s"corpions   riritiCd  v/ith   fire, 
^;/liat    should   we    do  but    strike    ourselves    to   death" 
(Shelley.    The    Cenci.    II,    ii,    70-1). 

"Mark  how   the    scorpion,    falt:ehood, 
Coils    round   its   own  perplexity,    and  fixes 

Its    stin^   in  its    own  liead"    (Coleridge,    Zn.pQly;a.    I,i,o48  f. 
"Tlius   to   be,    like    the   scorpion,    rin^'d  witli   fire, 
Till    I    sting  nine   own  heart"    (Croly,    Catiline.  Act   II,Sc.  ii 
Coinpare   also   Alfred  de   Vigny»  s   description  of"  the   same 
phenomenon  in  the    "Dernier    ITuit    de    Travail,"   prefixed   to 
azatterton,     ( Qeuvres    co-'-iple te .    Paris,    Delagrave,    TheStre   1,18;. 

1.      Llayne,     (E:>Ton  II.    UO)    curiously  identifies  IT emesis   and 
Astarte. 
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"'.7a,ste    not   thine    orison,    despair 
Is  mightier   than  tliy  pious  prayer: 
I   would    not,     if    I    nu^ht,    be   blest; 
I   want    no  Paradise    but    rest"    (l.    126  7   f .  ) 
Xhis   iij    in  exact    accord    with   the   prevalent  rnood  of   !!anf red. 
To    the    chiar-'cter   of   the   '"iaour   tnere    were    added   for   the  mak- 
ing  of    ''anfred   the   pantheistic   view  of    '.Tature,    vdiich  developed, 
thouiih    already  latent   in  Pyron's  mind,    under  the    influence 
of    the   Alps   and    the    corapanionsJaip   of   Shelley,    the    sense    of 
the    ^'anity  of  human  lcnowled;ce,    ">hidi    Byron  ;;;ot   frora  ■'^roethe, 
and   the   founiation  of   personal    experience. 

Closer   yet   is    the   resemblance   of   The   Dream  to    'Tanf red. 
This   poem,     the   most  famous    of   all    Byron's    shorter  pieces, 
v;as    composed    in  July,    1816,    probably  tov,'ards    tJie   end   of   the 
month,    and   therefore    not   lor^   before    tlie    co^nmencement   of 
the    compoBition  of   :;:pvnf red.         The    tvo   poeins    are   therefore 
nearly    coincident   in  time    and  place   of    composition,    and 
'.'.ere    the   products  of   mucli   the    same   mood   and   environment. 
Tliat    there    sliould  be    resemblances    of    the.-ae   is   but    natural, 
but    below   the    surface    similarity   there   lies    a   sir;  nif  i  cance 
that  hn.s    not    heen  appreciated   and   t}ir!t   even  !.'r,    Zdgcumbe 
in}iis   discussion  of    The   Dream   (p.    289   f .  )    fails   to    note. 
The   Dre am  and  !.':anf red   o.re    both,    from  one    point   of   view, 
the    expression  o.f    remorse.         The   earlier   poem  is    the    story 
of    a  man's   devotion  to    a  woman  who    did    not   return  his  love 
when  first,     as   a   boy,    ]"ie    v."ooed  her.         Yeo.rs    passed   by   and 
there    came    the   day  of  parting.         The    your^;-;  lover  became   a 
wanderer  and   the    Lady  of    the   dream  v/as  married   to    another. 
After   this   a  mysterious  grief    came    over  her,    she    "dhar^ied 
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as   by  the    sickness   of    the    -o-^l,  '    .-^..■._   v-.--.c„:    j.  ..  ...:.,  .xf  ^^ o . 

The   V/anderer  had   meanv.hile   married  another  woman,    whose 
"face   was   fair,    but   v.-as    not    that    which  !nade 

■rhe    starlijht   of  his  bo:iiood.  •' 
That   face   haunted  him  perpetually,    and  vhen   ne:?ct  he    appears 
it   is  in  loneliness   and  despair.        He    seems   even  to  hrrve 
sought   for  'death,    but 

"lived 

Through   that   which  had   been  death    to   xnn.ny  ne  n, 

And  made   him  friends   of  mountains:    v.-i  th   the    stars 

And   the    quick   ^,^^irit   of   the   Universe 

He  3ield  his    dialo^mes;    and   they  did   teadi 

To   him   the   ir.ao-i  c  of   their  mysteries; 

To  him  the    book  of    ni;j;ht   was  ope  n' d  wide, 

And   voices   from   the^  deep   abyss   reveal 'd 

A  marvel   and  a   secret"    (1.    193   f .  ) 
The    course    of   I'a.nf  red's  life   is    just    the    SLune .        He  had    loved 
Astarte    fro.::  his    youth  up,    and  had  lost  her.  \s   in  the 

case    of    the  Lady  there    is   ;.i  mystery   surround! nj;  her  fate, 
but   in  :..anfred  the    cause   of  iier   destruction  is    >nov.'n.         "an- 
fred   says,     "lly  embrace    '.vas   fatal.  "         But    is    Astarte    dead.? 
The    question  sounds    stran'-e;    but    there    are    si:jns   thr^.t   in 
the   biograplii  cal    nllegory  ••,#ii  ch  Eyronhas   assuredly  inserted 
into   the    ;lay   the   idea  of   actual   physical   death  7;as    not  meant 
to   be    conveyed.         ^'anfred,    in  sydte   of   declarin^'i"   Astarte 
innocent,    and   in  spite    of    '^Temesis'    assurance    that    sjie    "belon-s 
to    tjie    other   powers,"    speaks  of    "heaven,    where    thou   art  jjoV' 
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(II,    i,    30;  1.         Aiiain  iic    ca^-s: 

"V.^iiat   is    sl-ie    novi"?    -   a   sufferer  for  ;r/y  sins-- 

A  tiii  n^   I    dare    not   think  upon  -   or    nothing-" 

(II,    ii.    196   f.  ). 

V.'iien  i^ei.iesis   asks  hini   "\'ftiom  wouldet    thou   undinrnel?"  he 
replies,     "One    y;itiiOUt    a   tomb"    (II,     iv,    81).         These    phrases, 
and  especirilly  tlxe    l-=.st    one,    mean   notJiinj;   unless   we   inter- 
pret   them   to   mean  that    Astarte    is    "dead   to  hiin,  "    just    as 
the   Lady,    married   to   another   and   then  insane,    is    dead   to 
the   Wanderer.         This  idea  occurs    in  several   i)l;3ces   in  Eyi'on' s 
poetry,     notably   in  a  fragment    (P.    IV,    52)    of   this   same    July: 

"Tlie   absent    arc    the    dead, 
"lio  haunt   us   fror.  tranquility,    and   spread 
;.   dreary  shroud   around  us,    and   invest 
'"ith   sad   reme-'^brancers   our  liourti   of   rest." 
In  his  Detadied   'JiQU,'';}xt3    (iJo.    74,    LJ.    V,    446),    occurs   the 
expression,    "Deference    to    the    dead,    to    the   liviii;:,    and   to 
those    who   must   be    both."        It      is   at   least   possible    that 
Astarte*  s    "death"   may  have    tlxe    same   i.idden  meani  n^,    par- 
ticularly since    such  an  explanation  alone    so,tisfies    certain 
statements   in   the    text   of    the   play. 

The   fate    of   Astarte    and   of    the   Lady  a-re    exi'-lained 

by  mutual    comparison.         I-n  The   Dream   tjie    cause    of    the    bady' s 

2 
grief   and  ;r.adness   is  left   unrevealed,      but   t}ie   effect    is 

plainly   told:'  m-xdness,    "the    sickness   of    the    ;:.c.'.l,"    as    it 

"■ere    a   spiritual   death.        On  the   other  -he    na.ture 

1.  These   words,    however,    perhaps   refer   to   the    Gtiamois -hunter. 

2.  '.'vlay  this   should  be   so   the   bio^iirap:  i  cal    references   in  tlie 
poem  sufficiently  explain,    ;^icther   'vc   accept   T'r.    Edgciunbe's 
theory  or   not.        Gee   further,    next   p.-vje. 
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of   the    catastropJie   whi  di   o\'erwhel:rLed   Astarte   is    o ra.;y  hinted 
at,    the    cause ^    is   openly   stated   to  h;.;ve   been  TTanf red's   fatal 
ei'fcrace.         After   this   dim   destiny  has    overtaken  the   Beloved, 
the   fate    of   :;anfred  and    the   "'anderer   is   alike.         Both  have 
Eou;jht   for   death,    and  to   both   the   boon  has   been  denied. 
"I   have   Ycander '  d   o'er   the   earth,"    pays  ""anfred    (II,    iv,    143'; 
he   breathed    "the    difficult   air   of   t'ne    iced  lucuntain's    top" 
(II,     ii,    Co),     and    says: 

"The   face    of   tlie   earth  hatli   maddened   ne,    and  I 
Take    refuse    in  her  .Tiysteries,    and   pierce 
To    the   abodes   of   those    '^'ho    .^ovGrn  her"    (ll,    ii,    Go); 
and  he  /lolds    converse    vith   the    "spirits   of   the   unbounded 
Universe."         Co:'.p;a-e    the   last    du-in^e    tJiat    cjime    o'er   the    spirit 
of   the    dreo.^n.         :'anfred   is    "a  nan  of   .nany  tliouf-hts,  "    and  on 
the   face    of    the   "'anderer   "a  ta,blet    of  unutterable    thought 
was   traced."        So   far  as   it  rroes'^   the   parallel   is   exact, 
and  beinji'   fairly   obvious  has  been  partly   noted  by  llr,    Cole- 
ridge   in  his    coiniaents   o  n  '^]  e   Dr_e.airi.         It   becomes    yet  more 
strikint^;   when  the   fact    is  reca.lled    that   t]ie    last   act   of 
T.Ianf red  was    not   written  till   :.ionths   later,    and   that   the   por- 
tion written  under   the    same   inspiration  that   produced   The 
Dre arn  ends   v/ith  :'anfred   still    alive    and  like    the   ""anderer 
in  raiser,..         'Tiae  n  the    Cliaonois -hunter   declares  Jiira  insane, 
T.Tanfred   exclaims: 

"I   v;ould  I    v.-ere    -   for   then  the    tliin^is   I    see 
V.'ould  be   but   a   distempered   dre  arn"    ( 1 1,  i ,  Gl ) . 

1.  "hxich  iia,d   to   be    suppressed  in  a  poejn  so    indiscreet    as 
The   Dre  am. 

2.  The    reservation  here  has   reference    to   t]ie   Ya  ni  t  a.  s   b  c  i  e  nt  i  a  e 
which,    as  h:3,s   been  said,    is   part   of   the    indebtedness   of 
:'anfred   to   Faust,     and   which   does-   not    influence    Tlie    Drea:n. 
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In  those   two    earlier  ::oe:T/3,    then,    Eyron  to    some 
^..^^..^    ...nti  cipated  liis   own  later  full   development    of    the 
their.e    of    criir.e,    love,    loss,    and   remorse.         In  I. la nf red  he   v/as 
therefore    v;orkii^j    v;ith  material    already  famli.-j.r    to  hin, 
and   tiiis  fact    should '.j.'ive   pause    to   over-zealous   source   finders. 
In  the   reser-iblance   there    is   a   deeper    sii^i  nif  icance,    '.'vliich   linlcs 
the    question  to    the   problem  of    tlie    auto'bio:2rapiii  cal    revelations 
of  .Manfred  and  the   larger   question  of    ti:ie    cause   of   the    separa- 
tion of  Lord   and  Lady  Byron.  1 

1.      The   arg-jjnent   set   fort?x   in  the    two   following'    paratQ;raphs'  is 
•iven  for   v-Iiat   it   nay  be   '••orth.         It   is   an  additiono.l 
link  in  the    caain  of   internal    evidence   put    together   in 
Mr.    Sdgcunbe's  Byron:    the  1  as t  Phase,    parts   ii   and   iii. 
The   external    evidence    in  that   book   is   wo rthl .v fj s ;    tlie    late 
Andrew  Lan^    demolished  its   structure   of   inference    and   sur- 
mise   ( F jor jUrii^htlj;  Re  view.    August   1910,     new  series,    vol. 
Ixx^ivi'ii,    p.    269   f.      Gee   also    "Le    Crime    de   Lord  Byron," 
by  AUi:;ustine   "^ilon.    Revue    de    ""e ux  LIo nde s .    Jan.    Ii3,    1912, 
p.    367   f.,    :.:ayne's   Byron  vol.    II,    527,    and  Rank  p.    546   f _.  ) 
It   is    to   be    regretted  tJiat,    in  s.  ite    of  uis    (Criticism  of 
Lord  Lovelace   on  rnudi   the    same    score,    I.Ir.    Ld^'^  cumbe    in 
several    cases    cites    documents    the    source    of   which  he    is 
"not   permitted''    to   reveal.         The   weakest   part    of  his    ar- 
tiUment    is-  the    contention  tliat   I'rs.    Musters   was   the   parent 
of    the   unliappy  l.Iedora  Lei,'i;h,    a  bit   of   fancy  wjiidi   even 
}lv.    Francis   "ribble    (The   Love   Affairs   ol^  Lord  B^yro n.    ZTev; 
York,     diaries  Ccribne'r's   3ons,"  1910,    p".    1 7  7 ) ,    does    not 
accept.         On  the    otiier  hand   the    evidence   produced  by 
Lord  Lovelace   i  n  As t arte   i's    not    complete.         A  most    sus- 
picious   circumstance    is   tiie   fact   that    the   £o-ca!.led    "  con- 
fesK.ion"   of   :'rs.    Leigh,    of    the   tiujnraer  of   1816,    is    not 
produced,    a   document   \"i.ii  di   of   all    others   v,'ould  Jiave   been 
published,    one   would  think.         If  given  to  the   public  would 
it     prove     as     mudx   as  Lord  Lovelace   asserted*?        Ilr. 
iid^iicunbe  has    done   .^ood   service   in  chowin;::   the   incorrect 
deductions   and   the   positive    contradictions   of  Lord  Love- 
lace's  book.        He   here    supplements   tJ:.e   answer   to   Astarte 
contributed  anonymously  by  the   late  Z.H.Pembier   to  John 
LIurrc).y' s   privately  printed  volume,    Lord  Eyro^n  o.  nd  His 
Detractors.    London,    'Ihe   Roxbur^-'he    Club,    1906.      ''^ere    there 
nothing  but   internal   evidence   to  [;o   by,    his    case   for,    or 
ryther  f^^fainst,    J.Irs.    Trusters   -'^^ould  be    strorxj.         But   as 
usual   in'this   kind  of   argument    (the   Baconian  theory  bein^- 
an  extreme    example),    'Ir.    ::dgcumbe    finds    sii^nif  i  cance 
hidden  in  thin^^js   vdiicti   ought  perhaps   rather'to   be    taJcen  .-..t 
their  face   value.         The   fallacy  of   affirmative    instances 
is   in  sudi    cases  peculiarly  dangerous.        It   is  moreover 
deplorable   that   a   stigma  should  have   ''oeen  put   upon  the    name 
■   of    ov  dead  wo  lan  without   absolute   evidence    of   its    trutli.         Tlie 
entire    question  jnust   be    considered  as    still    an  open  one.      Per- 


The    autobiosrapliical   references   i  n  Tue   Dream 
are   indisputable   in  their    cogency.         The   ;;;oem  is   a  record 
of   Byron's    love   for  Mary  Cliaworth.        ^veryone    ad:nits   tuis.-^ 
The    conclusion  drawn  fro;r.  t]ie   parallels    noted  ahove   is 
therefore    obvious.         "Things   equal    to    the    same   tiling   are 
equal   to  each   other."        ijince   ilary  Chaworth   is   the  Lady  of 
The   Dream  and   since   Astarte's  history  is   identical   with   that 
of   the   Lady,    it   folloiATS    that   Asoarte    and   t'ne  Lady  and  Kary 
Oiaworth  are    one    and   the    same.         In  Llanfred   there    is   an 
open   confession  of   the   vi'ron^-   done  her,    t]ie   tiention  of   wiiidh 
in  The    Dreani  v^'ould  have  harmed   irreparably   that    reputation 
•vvhi  di  Byron  was    so   anxious   to    shield.         The    confession  made 
in  !;Ia.nf re;d  is    supplemented  by  lines    lor^o   f.    of    Tlie   Giaour 
(a  passa^^e    added  duri  r^-    the    summer   of  1813   v^ien  Byron  was 
in  the  mrl  dst    of   the' '-ysteriouc    love-affair  v.-hidi   is   the 
nucleus    of    the   problem). 

(1.     con.) 

•oonall:,'  I    believe    th:it   v.'ith   BjTon,    -nove    than  almost   any 
poet,    internal   evidence   may  be   relied  upon.         His   poetry 
is  his    own  life.         The   evidence    of   that   poetry  points    to 
Mary'  Chaworth   as   the    solution  of   the   problem. 

1.      For   the    sake    of    clearness    the   familiar  facts  may  be    re- 
peated.        The    reference    to   the   hill    " crown' d  with   a 
peculiar   diadeii,  "    was   so   direct    that   :.ir.    Musters    in 
wrath  had  the    circular  group   of   trees   on  a  hill    near 
yVnnesley   cut   down.      The   LoAy  is    called   "the    star-light 
of  his   boyhood;"    Byron  had  been  accustomed   to    speak 
of  his   "bright,    .morm ng-star  of  Annesley. "     Mr.    E'd^'jcumbe 
has    collected   the    star-similes   found   in  the   poems,    none 
of   whi  di  is   without    significance    as   relating   to   !'ary 
Chav/orth.         The   later  incidents   in  The   Dream,    the   period 
of    separation,    the   last  meeting,    the   final   parting, 
the   m-!.rriages,    the   Lady's  grief   and  insanity,    and   the 
V/anderer's   sojourn  among   the   mountains,    are   all    facts 
in   the   lives    of   Byron  and  Mary  Chaworth,    familiar   to 
everyone.         There    is    no   external    evidence   to  prove   that 
this  was   a   "  boyish  passion"    (l.Iayne,    Byron  I,    53 )    only, 
and  there  is   the    testimony   of   many  poems   and  parts   of 
poems    that    the    Inve    for   'riry   CJiaworth   was   the    love    of 
his   life. 
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The    central    difficulty  remains.        Grantin^i   the 
i'jLt./:!.  L;'.ace    in  theme    of   'Die   Sreai.i  and  :'anfred.    there    are 
allusions   in  the    drarria  that    do    not,    apparently,    support 
the    conclusions   I  have    inJi  caxed.        "hen  LIrs.    3to\ve   nade 
her    daar^-es   ai^ainst   Byron's  Loemory,    die    instanced   as  proof 
■jf   tiie    truth   of    thein  the   manifest    allusions    contained 
in  Manfred.         oo    also   Lord  Lovelace    chose    the    name   As t ^r t e 
as   the    title   of  his   book.  Mr.    Edgcui/be '  s    "reply"    to 

this  is   a   svteepinL!;    der.ial    of    the    existence   of.sudi   allu- 
sions  in  the    play.         "oo  far   ;i.s   we   knov,  "  he   writes    (p.  297), 
"tiiere    in    nothing   in   the   v^ioie   length  of    fhi;.-   poem  to    ?ug- 
,j;est   anythir^'    ab^jor^nal.  "        This   is   mere    evasion,    since 
there   manifestly  _are    sudi   sugp;estions.  ^        i   iiave    noted 
above    (p.24l)    earlier   examples    of    the   occurrence  of  the 
theme    in  literature.         T}ie   presence   of    su.;::;:estions   of 
tliis   sin  -ire    in  themselves    no   warrant   for   autobiographical 
interpretations.         jl'oreover   intentional   mystifi  cation  may 
have   been  the    reason  for   their  insertion.         But   the    real 
significance    of    theee   passages   is   apparent   from   the   follow- 
i  nii   1  i  ne  s    in  'i'he   Dream ; 

"Her   sighs   were    not   for  him;    to  lier  he   v/as 
liven  as   a  bro  ther   -   but    no   ;;iore;     'twas   mucli, 
'For  b r 0 th e r  1  e s s    sh e   was ,    s ;j, ve    in  tli e    narae 
Her   infant   friendsliip  had  bestowed  on  him.  " 
Here    is,    perhaps,    the    core   of   Eyron' s   mystery.        '.7e   are    told 
that  Iv'ary  ChaY;orth   looked   upon  him  as   a  brother,    and    tlie 
fact    that  he   betrayed   that    confiding   friendship  made   Eyron 

1.  As t arte,    A  fragment    of   Truth   concernin:-^   George   Cordon 
Eyron.  "sixth  Lord  Pyron.      By  Ralph  Milbanlfe,    :  arl   of 
Lovelace,    London,    The    Cliiswick  Press,    1905. 

2.  -?■::    especially  II,    i,    24;    Tl,    ii,    105,    III,    iii,    47. 
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record   tnis   sin  in  Kanfred  as    the    "  deadliest.  "-^ 

This   is   the   "bio:jrap]ii  cal   eleinent    of  "^anfred.    the 
"soine thins   else"    which,    tor^ether   witli   the   mountains,    made 
^yron  v'rite    the   play.         ''hether   the   explanation  associated 
'.vith   the    navnes   of  Lady  E;n:on,    I'rs.    r:towe    and  Lord  Lovelace 
be    accepted  or    not,    the   face    of    a    certain  foundation  of 


Ilr.    Edgcaibe   writes   to   me:    "I   most    cordially  a.^ree 
vdth*****your   excellent    reasoning,    that  Byron's    rernoree 
was   entirely   due   to    the   fact    that   he   had,    in  a  moment 
of   weakness,    abused  her  faith  in  him  as  a  brother. 
The   lines    you   quote    are   irresistible*  ****a""s  proof   that 
the    crime    for  v\aiich  T'anfred  reproadies  himself    is  his 
betrayal    of   o,   sister,    as   mentioned   i  n  The   Pre  am  -    not 
a  sister  except   in   name.         That    is   the  g'erm  of   previous 
misunderstanding,    and   you  will   make   it    clear  beyond 
all    doubt."        I    am  myself    not    so    certain,    and  I    offer 
the   explanation  as    a  sugi^estion  only. 

Two   other    notes   on  this   question  May  be    added.         In 
Tiie   L.'iaQur    there    are    references   alm.ost    certainly  to   :.%ary 
Chaworth.'        On  this  Kolbing    says    {'Em.    Stud.    XXVI,    289), 
"Die    dafur   vorgebracJiten  beweise   wollen  we  nig   bedeuten 
gegenuber  der  thatsadie,    dass   des   didriters  liebe   zu 
Anne    Chaworth   eine    unervaederte   rjeblieben  ist,    walrirend 
der  Giaour   ausdruckli  di  liervorhebt    'Corae    v.'hat   may  I   have 
been  bless*  d.  '  "        '"ith    1.    1131   f.,    added   during   the 
summer   of   1813,     cf.    the   Lpistle   to   a-  :^riend   (P.  Ill,    28). 
where    the   allusion  to  Mary  Giaaworth  is   indisputable. 
The    resemblances   between  I.lanfred  and  The   Giaour  make   any 
allusions   in  the  latter  poem,  significant   for   the   in- 
terpretation of   the   former. --In  ITov.    1813   B:>'Ton  noted 
in  his    Journal    (LJ.III,    514)    that  liis   "second  Turkish 
Tale....  was   written  to   drive   my  thoughts   from  the   recol- 
lection of    -    'Dear   sacred   name,    rest   ever  unrevealcd.  ' " 
This   is   a  misquotation  of  Pope's  ^lo i sa  to.   Abel^i'd, 
1.    9,    the    adjective    "sacred"    heing   substituted 'for 
the    original    "fatal."        I    am   confident    that   the   fact 
that  Liary  is   a  holy   name,    to   which,    and   to   whidi   only, 
the    epithet    "sacred"   is   applicable,    made   Byron,    by  a 
ne-tural   trick  of  .r.emory,    think   that   sudi  was   the    readin.^ 
of  Pope'  s   li  ne. 
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Tfie    influence    of   the   'nounoains   and   of    nature    in 
general   upon  I.:a.nfred  is   part    of   that   deeper   feelia:r, 
paptJieisti  c  and  mystical,    which   came    into   Byron's  metaphysic 
durin>5   the    surrL'ner  of    1816    and  v.Odcii,    endurinij   in  full   mani- 
festation but   for   a    time,    never   -"holly  departed   from  him. 
':anf red   is    the    only   one    of    the    dramas    contains    this    inti- 
mate,    and    not    thorowjlrily    diaracteri  .sti  c,    view.         In  the 
other   plays,    ns   in  most   of   Pyr6n'3   poetry,     m-ture    is   re- 
garded  objectively,    as   a  means   of    healin-:    the   wounds   of 
life.         To  make    clear   this   element    of   ";anfred  a  brief   re- 
view is   required  of   tiie    development    of   Byron's    attitude    to- 
wards   nature. 

In  Byron's    juvenile   work    the   prevailing-    note    is 
r.ocial;    the    interest    is    in  -;en,    and  particularly  -omen. 
Of    the   Hours  _of    Idleness   and   other  early  poems,    some    eleven 
are    addressed  to   men,    five   or   six  are    inspired  by   school 
and   college   life,    there    are   many  translations   and   imita- 
tions,   many  poems    of   a  general    arn^itory   cast,    and    no  less 
tlian  thirty-five    addressed  to   various  ladies.         There    is 
some    slight   interest    in  associations   v/ith   places,    with 
Ifewstead  Abbey  and  Harrovi',    but    there    is  hardly  -dny  "nature 
poetry"    and   that    little    of    the    most    conventional    kind. 
He    celebrates   "the    steep  frowning   :;lories    of   dark  Loch    na 
Garr"    (l,    173),    but   he  had   no    such   experiences   in  the   pres- 
ence   of   m.ountains    as   that    recorded   in  the    first    book   of 
Hie   Prelude,    lines   575-400.         To  this  superf  i  cial   viev'  of 
nature    The   Prayer    of    Nature    (1806   P.I,    224)    is   an  excep- 
tion,   ai  nee    it    shows   tiie   influence    of   Gpinoza,    but    it   •  ■"=^ 
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cone   throu:i;h  Pope   and   I    regard   the   poem  as  hardly  more 
than  an  imitation  of   7he_  Universal   Prayer.         It  is    signifi- 
cant,   however,    as  having   in  ,g:ern  thoughts   which  first 
found  full    utterance   in  the    tiiird'    canto   of    01 1 i  1  de  Hnrold. 
and  which  have    been  too   exclusively  oscribed  to    the    influ- 
ence   of  ■"'ordsworth  and   ohelley.  1 

Byron  himself   records    th.at  he    "learnt   to 
philosophiiie"    on  his   travels      (LJ.    I,    254''.         Cuch   a  state- 
ment   should    not   be    taken  too    eeriouBly.         In  Portu:^al  he 
deli^Thted  in  t]ie   beauties   of    that    "delicious   land,"   but 
there    is    no  pantheism  in  his   view  of    nature.         The   prevail- 
ing-   interest   is    still    social,    and  everywhere   he    concerns 
himself   with   the    actions   and   thoughts   of  humanity,    i»5x ether 
it   be    to    corinnent   on   the   beauty  of    the   wom.en,    or  to    de- 
scribe   the    national    sport,    or   to    arouse   po.triotisi'i   against 
the   foreign  foe.         It    is   the    same    ■v\5;aen  iie    comes   to   Greece. 
lie    regards  iier   as   a   "sad  relic  of    departed  worth"    (Childe 
Harold   II,     73 ),     a   "land   of   lost   Gods    and  ;-od-like    men" 
( ibi_d. ,    75).         "\»,rhere'er  we    tread   'tis   hrvanted,    holy  'i-round'' 
(ibid.  .    78).  ranl<ind   is   the    subject    of   the   poet's   thou.i^ts 

ond   son.:;.         '\  f^iood  illustration  of    this  is   the    description 
of   sunset    at    the    co^-rane  ncement   of   the    tiiird    canto    of   The 
Corsair.  ^        In  Eyron  the    sunset   inspires    no   pantheistic 
fervor,    but   it    recalls   to   mind   the    deo.th  of   I'o  crates. 

1.  See  II.    iJimer,    "Byrons   pantheismuo   vom   jalire   1816",    Eng. 
Stud.  .    xliii,    4  0G. 

2.  This   passage   was    taken  from  tlie    coTiu-encement   of   the 
suppressed    ;:urse    of   Mi ne r va  wjiere   it  was    equally  in- 
appropriate.        It"  seems   to  m.e    to  be   an  originally  sepa- 
rate  piece    of    nature -poetry,    made    to   do    se  i^vi  ce   as   an 
introductory  paragraph. 
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jiven     during;   tlie    Swiss   period,    ^vhe^  Byron  was   iinprefiiiated 
witli    Vordswort-iian  metapl-iysi  cs    and   the   latent   pantheism   in 
hijn  had  been  vitalized  "by   conpanio  nsliip   with  "helley,    this 
earlier   attitude,    with  its   einphasis   uponhur.a.n  associations, 
was    not    discarded.         The    tliird    canto   of    Childe   Harold   is 
alive    with  memories   of   nen.         .Yote   o.lco    the    sonnet   to  Lake 
Leir^an   (P.    lY,    53),    whi  di  has   in  it    no    inysticis:n  and   of 
■.'liich   t}ie   iTiood   is    that   already  otserved  in  ;3pain  and  Greece. 
The   poet    decltires   tliat   the   r'-.einory  of   Rousseau,    Voltaire, 
"^ibbon,    and  ?.c   Gtael   v/ould   recall    to    reinev,brance   tiie    lovely 
lake    and   that    their   r.eraorieB  have   made    it   lovelier.         This 
is    certainly   not    loving   "iiarth   only  for   its   earthly  sake." 
It   is    nearer  to   the   f undainentally  Byi'onic   point   of   view, 
admirably   suM:;ed   up   by  Lord  Llorley:    "ITature,    in  her  most 
■.'.azzlin^j   aspects    or    stupendous  i^nrto,    i^   but   the   b;'ck- 
fjround    and    theatre    of    the   tragedy  of  ::ian.  "^ 

The    "latent   pantlieism"    to   '.vLich   I   aiave   referred 
appears   in  tiie    second    canto   of    rhilde  Harold,    stanzas   xxv 
and  xxvi ;    but   even  here    the    truer    characteristic  is   a 
yearning   towards  riian  rather   than  towards    nature.        The    de- 
sire  is   for   "one    to    bless   us,    one    whom  v/e    can  bless,"    for 
one    "with   kindred    consciousness    endued,''    for   one   v.hose 
hap-oiness   and    smiles   would     be    in  soiie   measure    dependent 
upon  him.         TTevertheless   there    is   undoubtedly  a    conscious- 
ness  of   real   fellov.'ship   with    Mature,    a   sense.tion  deeper 
than  one    of  mere    enjoyment.         It    is  Paust's 
1-.      2yron, " 
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"Mdit 

Kalt    staune  nden  Besucli   erlaubst    du    nur, 

Verijonnest  !nir   in  ihve    tiefe   Prust 

V.'ie    in  den  Pusen  eines   Treunds   su   sdiauen.  " 

(1.    3;i?l   f .  ) 

PantlieisM  permeates   the    entire    third    canto.         Trelawney 
(p.    8)    recorded    tliat    "'yron  had    told  7:.    E.    \7illiarriS    that 
"the    idea  of   the    tra/^edy  of   'Manfred,    and  laany  of   the  philo- 
sophical,   or   rather  metaphysical,     notions    interwoven  in 
the    composition  of   the   fourtl:,     {si  c.    almost    certainly  for 
third)    Canto   of    Childe  Harold,    are  his    (ie.    Shelley's) 
su[^gestion;    but    this,    of    course,    is   between  ourselves.  "-^ 
iimer-   allows   that    sudi  passages  ;nay  be    derived   directly 
from  the   influence   of   the   Iissay  on  J'ajj.         It    is    difficult 
to    believe,    iiowever,    that   the   primary  influence   in  this 
cciiception  of    tiie   Hiole    w^iich   transcends    tlie    antinon:y  of 
;ai  nd   and  riatter,     in  v.hidi    are    all    thing's,    was    not    the   poetry 
of   "'ordsworth,    particularly  the    im':iortnl   passage    in  the 
Ti  ntern  ,i.bbcy  lines   in  which   the   poet    describes   the   feelir^;; 
of    the    sense    sublime 

"Of    somethi  rt:   far  more    deeply   interfused, 
"T-iose    dwelling    is    the  light   of    settirp;   suns, 
And   the    round   ocean  and   the  living   air, 
And  the   blue    sky,    and  in  the   mind   of   man: 
A  motion  and   o.  spirit,     that    irr.oels 
All   thinicint:    thirgs,    all    objects   of   ;-'ll    thought. 
And  rolls    through    all    things"    (1.    96    f .  ) 

1.  Byron  said   that   Trelawney   could   not    tell    the    truth. 

2.  ETE-    ^^tud.  .    xliii,    407. 
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This   all-pervadi  rig    spirit   is  Love,-'-   <?..  Chelleyian  interpre- 
ts! ti  on  of    the    doctrine   of   Gpinoza.         Eyron   cannot   attain 
to    the   mystical    rapture,    tj-.e    authe^^.tic  utterance,    of    such 

lines   as   thes:e 

"I    l-cnow 
That  Lots  r^akec   all    tliiiT::c    equal:    I  have  heard 
By  mi  ne    own  lieart    this    joyous    truth    averred: 
Hie    spirit   of   the   worm  beneoth   the    col 
In  love    and  worship   blends    itself   '-'ith  God.  "2 
^^ith  this   absorbtion  of    mH    thi  !'1'"S   in  the  ".liole    -    the 
"One"    of   Ad o nai s    -  Pyron   conibines   a  "'ordsworthian  inysticisra, 
an  attempt    to   be    "-ne   with    "ature,  "    to  s^asp   the   ultimate 
reality  of    thir\];s   and   to   experience    t}iat   actual    comrr.unity 
with   the  nighest   viiidi   is   of   tiie   essence   of   'Mysticism. 
But    this  mystical   pnntlieism  is   only  a  p<-issim   mood   of   Byron's 
thoueht,    and  :;a.nf red  is    the    only  one   of    the   plays   which   it 
influenced   directly. 3      ".lien  \:rordsvvorth    said'f    vi;ith   acknowl- 

1.  See   especially   stanzas   99-104,    o.nd    co)r.p.'i.re    the   passages 
cited  by  Eiraer,    p.    408.      Cf.    also    Childe  Harold   IV,    174, 
where    the    "fair  Spirit"   may  be    considered  as   this   Hpirit 
of    the   Universe   which    is  Love.      Ilr.    Coleridge    thinks   it 
expresses  a   desire   for   "the    support   and   fellowship   of 
his   sister,  "    whidi    is   perhaps  more   likely. 

2.  Epipsyciiidion.    1.    125-9. 

3.  The   pantheism   never   entirely  disappeared.       Cf.    The   Island 
II,    582   f . : 

"II ow  often  v.e   forget    all    time,    when  lone, 
Admirirg;    nature's   universal    throne, 
Her  woods    -  her  wilds   -'her  waters    -   t'ne    intense 
Reply  of  hers    to   our  intelli  ;'ence. 
Live    rfot    tlie    stars   and  mountains?      Are    the   "'aves 
v,'ithout   a  spirit?      Are   the   droppim'    caves 
"'ithout   a  feeling   in  their   silent   tea,rs? 
Eo,     no;--   they  woo    and    cln.sp   us    to    their   spheres, 
riissolve    this    clog   and    clod   of    clay  before 
Its  hour,    and  merije    our   soul    in  tixe  great    shore.'' 

4.  poems,    ed.    '"m.    Knight,    VII,    402:    "Not   in  the   lucid   in- 
tervals  of   life.'' 
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ed^cd  reference    to   Bio-on,    tiiat   the    "words   wliidi  practised 
talent    readily  affords"    were    not   unimpeadiable   evidence 
of    "cenuine   rapture,"  lie   was    not  gracioUG   to    Byron's   r.emory, 
but   he   was    not   far   from  the    truth.      ::xcept   in  the   passing 
mood   of  1816    til  ere   was   in  'Hyron  no    realisation  of   the   C  ne  ne  s  s 
of    nature    and  man,     no    conception  of   :nan  as   a  part    of    nature, 
he  has    the    sense    sublime    of    that   spirit   -fhose   dwellii\^    is 
the    sunset   and   the    ocean  and   the    sky,    but   he    is    not    conscious 
of    it   in  the   mind   of  man.         Nature    and  man  o.re    in  essential 
contrariety...         "All    save    the    spirit   of  man  is   divine." 
Byron's   outlook   upon  nature    is    therefore   objective.        :^rom 
tlie    "hum  of  human   cities"   he   flies    to  lier  for   refreshment. 
"i;ear   ITature    is   the   kindest   r.'other   still."         "Tiie    still, 
sad  music  of  humanity"    is    not  Jieard    through    nature;    rather 
she    affords    a   refuse   from  its  harsli    and  ;^ratir;'j   sounds. 
In  tiie  midst   even  of    tlie    third    canto    this  is   sliown: 
"Clear,    placid  heman!    thy   contm.sted  lake, 
'"ith    tiie    v.'ide    vrorld  I    dwell    in,    is   a  tliins 
"hidi   warns  me,    with  its    stillness,    to   forsake 
i:arth' s   troubled   waters   for  a  purer   sprino;. 
This    quiet    sail    is    as   a    noiseless   wing 
To  waft  me   from   distrri.ction"    (stanza  85). 
llature    is   the    "balm   of   hurt   minds."        Tired  of   tiie   fretful 
stir   and  fever   of    the   world  man  rroes   to  licr  for   relief. 
Tii'ds,  gs.zinf:^   :^romj'iis  i.ial  cony,  over   the   moonlit    canals. 
Lie  ni    e  :■:  cl  ai  i  a  s , 

"How  sweet    and  soothing   is    this   hour  of    calm. 
I    thank   th.ee,     lajiht !    for    thou  h.-^st    diased   away 


ThoEe  iiorrid   bodeiaents   v:}iidi,    a.:nidst    ohe   throng, 

I    could    not   dissix^ate.  "1 
But    this   healing;   power   i,nLy   errforces    the    contrast.         "\'iTiat 
a   contrast   with    the    scene   I    left,"    says  Lioni,    thinking 
only  of    tjie   ball   he   has   quitted;    but   we,    vmo    know  more, 
contrast    the    dark      conspiracy  overiiar^ing  him  and  Ixis   fel- 
lov.--nobles  'vdthi   the    calm  and  beauty  of   tlie    silent,    ■:'noonlit, 
summer    ni(-;l-it.         Cuch   aloofness,    sucli    indifference,    at    cudi 
a  tine,    reveals    the    stern  remorseless n^ss   of    the   processes 
of    nature;    it   is    evidence    of   that    "un;-iltera'ae   laA'ir"    w;:ich 
drove    down  .-igain  the    aspiring    spirit   of   Lucifer;    it   enforces 
the    opinion  that    nature    is   indifferent    to   the   •■•retclied 
:;;trivi  rtis   of  humanity,    a  [^reat,    broodinfj   presence,    i:rpassive, 
moved   by  lav/s   th;it    no   nan   can   coTiprehend   and   no  man  cliange, 
a  disinterested   and   i'/apartial    "Itness   of   the    tragedy  of  man; 
"The   'A'orld  which  v;as   ere    I    was   "corn; 
The   world  wiiich  lasts   vdien  I    a)n   dead." 
There    are,    then,    in  Byron's   poetry  two   wholly  distinct 
views   of    nature,    the   one    subjective   and  intimate,    the 
otiier   objective    and   distinct   from  man.         Of    these    two    the 
latter   is   the    characteristically  Byronic   attitude.         Both 
views   appear   in  :.:anf red. 

Byron's   pantlieistic  philosop/iy   developed,    as   I 
have    said,    in  1816,    and  is   best   expressed  in  Ciiilde    Harold 
III.         In  Manfred,    the   Chelleyian  "pantheism  of  love," 
and    the    feeling    that   man  is   ;;.  part   of   surrounding    'Tature 
Jo    not   exert   cny  influence.         There    is   a   slirjht    tendency 
1.      I'arino  Faliero    IV,    i,    105   f. 
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in  Eucii  passs^^es   as 

"Qi,    that  I   were 

The    viev.'less    soirit    of    e.   lovely   sound"    etc. 

(I,    ii,    52   f. ) 

to    the    ce  ntirae  nt.Ml    and    '.ysticfi-l   i  .-iterxjretation  of    no.ture 
■\%iii  di   seel-cs   to    attain    tiia.t  mood  in  v/hid"^   there    Siiall   "be    com- 
plete harmony  betv/een  nature   and  man,    in  which    nature    and 
man  shall    be    thnt  One    which   is   Spinoza's   God.         But   the 
pantheism  of  I.'anfred   is   rather   that   polytlieism  \vj:iGli   peoples 
hills    and    seas   and   streams    v.lth   the   Powers   of   earth  and   air, 
a   spiritualization  of    nature   and  her  phenomena,    from  vhich, 
?iovvevcr,    /'-.an  stands   apart.         This    is    the   theme   behind  the 
appearance    of   the    "Spirits   of   the   unbounded  Universe"    in 
the   first    scene,    one    of   I'dii  di   is   the    spirit   of   the    clouds, 
■•-Another   of   ttre   miountains,    a  third  of    the   ^A'aters,    a  fourth 
of   the    earthquake,    a  fifth   of    tlie   v;i  nd,    and  a   sixth   of   the 
ni/pit.         Coapp.re    the   ^.hrase    "the   Gpirit   of   eadi    spot"    in, 
aiildc   Il-ircld    (ill,     74    and    cf.    IV,    G8    and    74).         l:  o   also 
the   '."'itdi    of    the    Alpfe   is  .called   "the    spirit   of   the    i:dace" 
(II,    ii,    11).         Yet   r.'anfred,     the    human  beir^i,     is   ;i.lmost 
always    apart    from    nature.         Thou^ih 

"the    IJight 
hath   been  to  me   a  more   familiar  face 
Than  tha.t    of   man;    and   i  n  her    Btarry   sliade 
Of    dim   and    solitary  loveliness, 

I   learned   the   la;-;-u-)  -e    of   anotlier   norld, 

(III,    iv,    3   f.j, 

yet   he    never  for/^ets    that   xn-xt    "visible   -'orld,  "    "so  glorious 
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in  its   action  and  itself,"    is   in  splendid    contrast    to   inan-- 
"\7e,    who    najne   ourselves  its    sovereigns,    we 
Half    dust,    lialf    deity,    nlike   unfit 
To    sink   or   sc.-xr,    v-ith  our  rr.ixed   essence   jnake 
A    conflict    of   its   elerr.ents.  "    (l,     ii,     39   f .  ) 
I  lia-ve    now    considered   the   elements   which  ha.ve   teen 
combined   to   Make   up   L.anf red.         'Hhey  are,    in  Burn: 

(1)  Literary  ins;.ir.'i.tion,    direct   and   indirect. 

(2)  Actual   experience. 

(3)  Ifeture. 


:.:ore    than  any  otlicr  i-:rglish   poerr;  LTanf red  is    typical 
of   tlie   Roraantic  Period;    it   is   an  expression  of   the   rrood  of 
RoinanticisM,    an  epitorae    of    tiie    time. 

Study  of    the   sources   of  J'anf red  has   shown  that 
there    are    three    diief   elements    in  the    diaracter   of   the 
prota^^ionist,     distinct   but    related   to    each    ot]ier.         Tiaese 
are    the   thej;:es   of  Prometheus,    T^nn  Juan,    and  ?aust.        T.'anfred 
is   a    co":i:'lete    representative   of    no    :)ne   of   these,    but   in- 
cludes   diaracteristi  cs    of    them  all. 

The    basis    of    the    conception  is    titanic,--   the 
quectionini:   of   authority  and    ceaseless  but   unavaili  ii-; 
revolt.         In  Manfred    tjiere   is    nothing   of   the  liifjh  self- 
sacrifice    of  Pro:netheus,    who    suffers,     '^Jlirist-like,    for  the 
sake    of   men,    that    through  his    solitary  anf-uish   and  perpetual 
war   "the    sum  of  human  wretdiedness"   may  be    rendered  less. 
Put    like   J'rornetheus   ne   is 
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"a  G:,7!ibol   an'i   a   sign 
xo   i^ori^ulB   of    their   fate    and   force; 
Like  [himj  ::an  is   in  part    divine, 
A  troubled   strer.in  fron-i  a  pure    source.  "■'■ 
Manfred  edioes    tliese    words;    "V/e,    half -dust,    half -deity! " 
he   exclaims    (l,    ii,    59   f .  )        He  has    the    Gtren;;tli   of  Fronethean 
pride    vdnich    can  ;nake  his    tortures    "tributory  to   his   vlll" 
and    can  ■vre  ncla   a  victory  from  death. 

But    the    conception  is   niielleyan  rather   than 
iVEsdiylean.         A  Greek    could    not   forget    that    Jove   was   on 
his   throne   and    that  Fr:";net]ieus   was   a  rebel,    punished  for 
offences.         This   is   adinirably  brou(;ht    out  by  the    Chorus   in 
the   F r o me th e us   Vj. n c t us ,    whicii,    at   first   overvi/helmed  with 
pity  for  the    sufferer,    is  s^'^dually   alienated  by  nis   exi-ii- 
bition  of   mad  impiety.         It    is    notable,    however,     that   the 
cjiaro-cter   of   Zeus,    an  \^  start   viio    is    remorselessly   cruel 
and   in   need  of    advice   frora  the   titan  who   is  iiis   victim,    dif- 
fers   widely  frojn    the    awful    jiajesty   of    other   /iEscliylean 
conceptions   of    tlie    deit^/.         This    debaserrie  nt    of    tlie    cliarac- 
ter   is   of    course    due    to    the   :>iaterials    of    the  myth   upon  whi  di 
the    dr3,matist   worked.         The   reverence   for   authority,    appar- 
ent   in  the   Prometheus   Vinctus,    is   the   .greatest    chara,cteristic 
of    the  Lliddle    A;:es.         Treadiery  to    the   State    and   treachery 
towards   Dod  were    sins   equ.ally  vile,    and  in  Satan's  mouths, 
at    the    "fondo    a   tutto   1 'universe,"    Erutus   and   Cassius   writhe 
along   with    JuJas.         This   "tristo   buco"    is   in  the   very  depths, 

1.      Byron,    Prometheus.    1.    45   f.    p.    IV,    51. 
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and   into   it   Dante    and  Virgil    are   lifted  down  by  Antaeus, 
one   of   a   nuraber   of  a'ia^-ts    who   are    chained   around   the 
brink   of    the   pit.         This    dreadful    conpanv,    scarce    elevated 
above    the    "fcndo    d'ogni    reo,"    includes   tlie    "oiiants    in  thoce 
days"    of  Genesis    and   the   earth-born  titans.         .\s   to   the 
cause    of   tlieir    conderanrition  Virij;il    is   ex;0.icit.         Cf 
Ephialtes--- 

"'ttuesto  superbo  voll  'escer  esperto 

di    sue    potenza   contra  il    som-ao  Hiove,  ' 
disse    il   :Tiio    duca,  '    o  nd    'etjli  ha    cotal   merto. 
Fialte  lia   nonie:    e   fece    le   eran  prove. 


quando   i   giganti   fer  paura  ai  Dei. 


..1 


This   is   the   fate    of   rebels   against    constituted   authority. 
The    conception  is   the    antithesis    of    the   riodern  spirit,    and 
is   the   liilk  between   ilEschylus   and   C'.helley.         For   "authority 
forgets    a   dyin^;   kin^];;"    after  1789   the  medieval    spirit   is 
gone   forever.         Ghelleyhas    nothing   of    the   Dantesque    idea. 
He    suppresses   the    /Gsdiylean  reverence   for  high   Jove,    and 
by  einphasizi  n{^-   the    t:.'i)ically  'Ireek  hurnanisni,    wnich   seeks 
out    the    cause    of    the    titan's    rebellion  a-ij    finds    it    to    be 
love   of   man,    he    enlar;jes   the    adir.irable    qualities   of 
Prometiieus   so    os   to  xxarmonize    with    the  Chelleyan  ima^^e 
of   perfection.        llis  Projnetheuc   becomes   the    suffering 
fore-seer,    the   nartyr  for  hunianityj    his   Jupiter   is   the 
"ijod  of    the  hour,"    utterly  --icked   and  fated   to   perish,    t]ae 
Prince    of   Evil    who   from  his    nature    can  endure    but   for   a 
tirae.         The   analogy  to   Manfred  is    cloce.        For   just   as 
Prometheus   is    not   in  revolt   against  TemoLCorgon,    but   rather 
1-      .ll?t^.XSP-   jQill,    91    f. 
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in  liarniony  with  hixn,    so  T.Ianfred  breathes    no    defiance    a^^ainst 
"the    overrulir^-   Infinite,"    tlic    "other   powers,"    -i^ho   juard 
and  a'cvern  the   blessed   and  to   whom  he    bids   even  Arimanes   bow. 
This  is   apparent   in  every  interview   -.i  th   tiie    spirits.  ■'■ 

The    darker   aspects   of   "'anf red's    cliaro.cter  follov; 
the    traditions   of   Don  Juan.         These    .-ire    the    eleinents   of 
crime,    er;oisrr.  and  pride,    accompanied  by  the   power   to   effect 
their  fullest   practical    expression.        G;ianarelle '  s  words 
can  be    ap]^lied   to  hira.         "Un  grand   seigneur  me  chant  hoirjne 
est   une    dioce    terrible.  "2        I'anfred   drives   baclc   the   fiends 
.■'.nd  is   victorious    over   them;    Juan  on  tlic    contrary  is  forced 
down  into  liell.         The   sc^nbre   i;na':!  -.iel;xire  hs-s 

portrayed  Don  Juan   crossing;   the   Gt^..,-     -..^      ....-^ts   of  his 
victims   swarm  about   }iim  or  writiie   in  the   black  water; 
"wais   le    cal,,:e   jie''ros,     courbe    sur   sa  rapiere, 

Regardait   le    silla^je    et    ne    daij^nait    rien  voir," 
a  fit    comrade   of   7arinata  degli   Uberti   in  the   tombs   of   fire. 
L'anfred  has    the    same   power   "to   overc-'me    the    torture    by 
strergtii   of    thoutiht."        Yet    crine    is    not    the   philosophical 
f  p  nd  of    the   poem;    the   Ton  Juan  traits   are   incidental    and 
not  fund^i-mental    to   the    ciiaracter.         :.:.   H.    Coleridge 
(p.    IV,    82)    declares    that    the    central   mqtiv   is   "remorse-- 
eternal    suffering;   for   inexpiable    crime,"    a  statement   ^.hich 
ex.-.lts    the    autobio-iraphical    interpretation  of    tjie   piece 
out   of   <'ill    due   proportion.         The    cri:'.-:e-cleme  nt   of   the  hero 

1.  Gee   especially  I,    i,    152  f .  ;    II,    ii,    158   f.;    T.I,    iv,    AG 
f .  ;    and  the    conclusion  of    the    poeri:. 

2.  Holier^,    Dom   Juan  I,    i,    100. 

o.       Gil.    Baudelaire,    Don  Juan  aux  j^nfers.    .Les  Jleurs    d_u  T.:al. 
ed.    dc'f,    p.    luC.       "  '       " 
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is   a    CO 'icessio...    o:j    ^.i^j    ._  l  ^i_  ^■;..i.,'    .'.:.. -.1 'J ;.;    .y-j-irreu    .oi..o\v£ 

tliii    lo  nfi   1  i  ne    of    '"^yro  ni  c  he  ro  e  e  -  - 

"A  netero^eneous   masc  of  glorious   'blarce, 

Half    vii'tues   and  whole    vices   being;    combined."-^ 

But    the   philosophic    conception  would  have   been  the    same 

had  Manfred  been  portrayed  as  free   fro;;-,   any  stain  of   sin. 

','!a,nf red  is  inore    intimately  associated  v.'ith   the 

Faust-le^end.         The   protarronist    c.-!^es    from  an  intensely 

aristo  criiti  c   race    and   the    iiiierited   feelinfi-s    of    ca.ste, 

Qtrons   wi  Liii  n  hira,    are   increased  by   the    isolation  in  which 

he  holds  himself.        He    stands   above,    and   aloof   from,    the 

0  r  d  i  na  r  y  h  uma  n  k  i  nd ; 

"Pro.Ti  my  youth  upwards 

I.Iy  spirit  walked  not  v.'ith  the  souls  of  men" 

(II,    ii,    50  f . ) 

Wiien  the    Chamois -hunter   tells  him   of   the    comforts    to   be 

found   in  "the    aid  of  holy   .nen  :'.nd  iieavenly  patience,"   he 

breaks   in  upon  him  v-ith-- 

"Preach   it    to   mortals   nf    a   dust   like    tiiinc,-- 

I    c.m   not    of    thine    order!""       (II,    i,    37   f.  ) 

This   is    recof:nized  even  by  the    supernatural    powers.  ^ 

The   presence    of    sud-i    supermen  arnor^;.^    the   'jeneral   race    of 

human  bein'^s   is   an  idea  of   frequent   occurrence    in  Pyron's 

poetry. '^        The   p;reater  intellect    "moulds    another's   vv'eakness 

to    its   v.'ill"    and   "the   pov;er   of    thought    -    the   raa^i  c  of   the 

mind"'^    binds   to   the   leader   the   faith    of  his   follo".'ers. 

1-  Don  Juan  XV.    57.     Cf.    I.Tayne,    II,    IIC   f. 

2.  Cf.    e.g.^,    II,    iv,    51   f. 

3.  See    iiiought-I  ndex  under   "Superior  Order." 

4.  The    Corsair   I.    182. 
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lliis   is,    as   Shelley  records,    a    strori^   trait    in  Birron's 
own   chiaracter-- 

"I!he    sense    that  he   was   <--:ren,ter   than  his   kind 
Had  struck,    raethinks,    his   ear^le    soirit   blind 
By  gazing    on  its   c-.vn  exceeding   li;i^ht."'^ 
Inste;id   of   exercisim;   this  power   alorcr   vulrrar  lines,    Jfan- 
fred,    like   l^aust,    exhibits   it    in  the    ceaseless   quest 
.after  kno'vledf^e.        He   trur^ts   in  the    strerv^th    of  mind   to 
attain  to   a   spiritual    revelation  of   the  mypteries   of    the 
universe.         Arirnanes    and  his    crew  represent    the   flnjninr?   wall: 
of    the   vTOrld  within  v/hi  dh  his    cabined   nraplc    spirit   is 
penned,    and   cY';ainst   nhich  he    rebels.         '-^.ef  usi  n'^^   to    submit 
to    such  limitations,    he    readies   out   into    coMrnunion  rith 
the   ".hole.       ..This  is   of    course   ;n,ysticism,    for  J;e    seeks   to 
realize    the   nanaony  and  unity   of    n-^ture    to   vhich   the    mystic 
aspires.         Ho  has  had  /glimpses   of    that  harmony  v,hen  at 
times  he  lias  felt    tjvit    the    nie^ht   was 

"a  more   familiar  face 
Than  that    of  man;    and   in  her    starry  shade 
Of    dim   and   solitary  loA^elinesr" 
he   lias  learnt    the   lan^^uage   of   another   world,    has   become 
truly  one   with    nature,    absorbed  into    tlxe  '.".hole.        7or   the 
attainment   of    this   spiritual    coiTimunion  '.'anfred  has   relied 
upon  knowled,-:^c.        His   mysticism  is,    like    that   of  Paracelsus, 
of    an  empirical    nature    and  he    seeks   revel.-^tion  throuf'h    the 
spiritual    interpretation  of   physical   facts.         This   leads 
to    a  dislike    of    speculation  apart   from  actual    concrete 

1-       Julian  and   Kaddalo.    1.    50   f. 
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experience,    and   so   Llanfred   seeks   the    cause    of    death,    not 
through   abstract    speculation,    but  by  study  of   its   effects, 
an  idea  probably  EU!v';ested   to   Byron  by  the   openirvr   of   Gliel- 
ley's  Alastor    (l.    18-49).         Cor;pare   especially: -- 

"I   have   made   my  bed 
In   Gjiarnels   and  on   coffins,    -I'he re.. black  Death 
Keeps   record   of   the    trophies   ro n  frcn  thee;^ 
Ilopinf-j    to    still    those   obstinate    cuestionin,:^E 
Cf    thee    and   thine   by  forcin'^T   s^re   lone  ghost, 
'Ihy  i.'^essen'-^er,    to   render  up   the   tale 
Of   v*iat   we    are"    (l.    23-9). 
Eyron    centres   ;.!anfred's   inquiry  upon  the   jnyctery  of   Death, 
because   Death    is   the   very  type    of    the   unknown.         Inquiry 
is   fruitless;    he    reaches   the   boundaries   of  human  nature   and 
human  knon-led^e,    and  finds    there    the    no  th  i  r;^;  ne  c  s    of    it   all. 
"All    that   we    know  is,     nothiri'--    can  be    known."         "Knov,'ledr;e 
is   oorrow,  "    and  Ocienco 

"But    an  exchan/ce    ,>x    J.     .i.) .canoe    for   th.-'.t 
Y.hich   is   another   kind  of   ignorance"    (ll,    iv,    62). 
The    secrets   of   existence    remain  unfathom.ed,    and  even  this 
much  gain  has   been  accomplished   only  by  suffering   and 
sacrifice.         To   win  what  has   proved   but    dead-sea  fruit 
I^anfred  had   abandoned   the   society  of    '.en.         Unlike  Paracelsus, 
he  had  had  "sullen  fiends   to    do  his   biddinr^,    fallen  and 
hnteful      sprites"    to  help  him, ^  but    their   aid  had  been  re- 
jected,   because    it    came    v.'itli    a    condition,    a   pact,    '.viii  di 
.. i i_ _.. .. . 

1.      Shelley  is   addressinr;   the    "Ifother  of   this  unfathomable 
v/orld.  " 
-„,^.  .^;  ,.,.,^    Paracelsus   I,    363   f. 
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would  hnve   liroken  in  upon  the   untrainmeled  freedom  of  his 
?'iind. 

This   rejection  of    the    pact   'vith  the    spirits   of 
evil    is   Byron's   ^rreat   alteration  of   the   ?a.ust-idea.         Man- 
fred  retains  his   independence.         There    is   a  variation  of 
the    same    theme    in  Cain   (l,    i,    .30:3   f.  )    and  it   'becomes   the 
central   idea  of   Tlie   Def or?Tied  Transformed,    where   the    devil 
dispenses   with  the    contract    cigned   in  "blood,    saying, 

"You   shall  h.?ve    no   hond 

But   your   n-vn  \'''ill,    no    contract    save    your   deeds" 

(I,     i,     151    f.  ). 

Eanf red's    quest    after   Trnowlcdfje    thus   ends   in 
failure,    and   this   failure    is,    as   it   were,    em-o^died   in  the 
character   of    .'.ctarte.         Whatever   auto'ioi graphical  meaninpi 
the    conception  may  ho.ve,    philosophically  Astarte    is   in- 
troduced to    satisfy  the    concrete    demand  for   dramatic  presen- 
tation of   the   abstrn.ct  mood   of   the   piece.        Her  dim  and 
aviTul   history   is    an  instance    of    the   fact    that    "Knowledge 
Quendies   Lo^^e ,  "    that    "Sorrow  is   Xnowledf^e. ''        There    are    two 
other   instances   In  Byron's   dramas   of    this   personification 
of   the    abstract    thou.f^ht.         One    is   the    diaracter   of  Loredano 
in  The    Tv'o   ?oscari,    v.'.ho,    besides   functioninj;    as   the    chief 
factor   in  the    downfall    of    the   Toge    and  his   son,    embodies 
the   pride    of   place,    the    inexorability,    and   the    injustice 
of    the   Venetian  aristocracy.         The    other  is   Steno    in  Marino 
Fa.liero.    whose   insult    to   the   Do^^e    is    the   last    drop   of   bit- 
terness  nhich  makes  his    cup   overflo'",    but  'vlio   is   also    the 
concrete   embodiment   of    the    vileness   of   Venetian  affairs    - 
the    central   theme    of    the   play.         Study  of   these    diaracters 
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throws  li^ht   upon  the   neanin;-:   of    "starte. 

The   mood  of   which   /iStarte    is    the    concrete    expres- 
sion is    thot    of   melancholy  bef^otten  of   reflection   concern- 
ing  knowledge   under    conditions   of    solitude.         'Jhe   Ilanf red- 
idea  is    tliat   knowlC'dge   brin-s    trouble    and  uriiappi  ncss. 
'Vith   this  is  minjiled  a  love   of    solitude    inducing   melan- 
dioly;    and  forming   the   bockf-rround  of   the   poem,    there    is   a 
sug;^estion  of   Rousseauian  "simplicity  of   life."        All    these 
elements   are    aspects   of   Romanticism.         The    return  to   the 
life    of    nr.ture    is   a   nervation  of   all   government,    convention, 
and   society.         It    is   the   ^^l  orifi  cation  of    exile    and   soli- 
tude.        This    solitude   leads   to    introspection,     croodinf; 
i^.e  1  a n chn  1  y,    a nd   th o t  ":^eltsdimerz   so    cli ar a c t e r i s t i  c  of   th e 
time.         Tlie    exaltation  of    introspection,    the    constant   pry- 
ing  into    the    secret   recesses   rf   the   soul,    is   the    cause    of 
tl.at    individualism  '.vhi  di  ,■7:1  ves    rise   to    the   abu -dance    of 
personality  so    obvious   in  romantic   literature.         Thus   re- 
garded,   I^nf red  becomes,    as   I  have    said,    an  epitome    of   the 
prevailing;   thoufrlit    of   the    time. 

But   :.ianfred   does    not    rest   in  mere    negation;    in 
spite    of  failure   he    refuses   to   abandon  the    right   to    knc/V. 
He  has    "sounded   on,    a  dim  and  perilous  'A'ay,  "    and   now  ]ie 
scorns   to    subside    into    conformity.         The    obstacles   in  the 
v;ay  of    complete    and  final   knowledge   may  be    insurmountable, 
but    the   problem,    'Tliat   is   beyond?    remains   as   absorbin;?   as 
ever.         'Jie    "obstinate    question!  nrs"    continue,    r.nd   the 
demand   for   those    truths 

"v.^jiich  we   are    toilirv^   all   our  lives   to   find, 
In  dar]cness   lost.    t.l-ie    darkness   of   the   a'rave.' 
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He   is   the    seeker   after   absolute    truth.         Opposed  to  him 
are    tv'o    fi/;^ures   'Ahidi   repre'ccnt    the    doctri  naire   attitude, 
the    acceptance    of    truth   as   revealed  "by  authority.         Tlie 
C2iamois-hunter,     the    ordin.-iry  :Tian  in  \vho:.i   t}iere   is   more   of 
the    dust   than  of    the   deity  tho.t    co;rrainf;;le   in  our    nature,    is 
yet   able    to    rescue   ::anfred  and   to   :^uide   him   do'A'n  in  safety 
to    the   lowlands.        He   is    the    devotee    of   a   do  ctrinaire 
reli:-;ion;    he   uryes  Llanfred   to   seek   comfort    in  the    aid  of 
holy  :nen   (ll,    i,    34),    and  prays,  that   penitence   may  re- 
store  hira   to  himself    (II,    i,    88].         '["he    contrast    wJiid-i    is 
}iinted  at   in  these    scenes   '.vith   the  hunter   is   fully  expressed 
later   in  the    poem.         The    Abbot    of  Gaint   I'auri  ce    embodies 
the    implicit    acceptance    of    do^cma   as    opoosed   to    the    seardi 
after   absolute    truth.         Cn  his   first   visit    to   T'anfred,    he 
announces  >iis   mission   to  him: 

"I    cone    to   G.ave   and    not    destroy: 

I    would    not   pry  into    thy  secret    soul; 

But   if    these    tliin^s   be    30ot}i,    there    still    i?    time 

Por   penitence    and  pity:    reconcile    thee 

'■'ith   the   true    c?iurch,    and   tlirou;:}!    the    church   to  Peaven. 
I.Ianf red:    I  hen,r   thee.      This   is  my  reply   -   vdiate'er 

I   may  have    been,    or  am,    doth    rest   bet""een 

Heaven  and  myself   -   I    shall    not    clioose    a  mortal 

TO  be   my  m.ediator   -   H;-..ve   I    sinned 

A-iTslnst    your   ordinances?    prove    and  punish! 
Abbot;    :iy  son!    I    did    not   speak  of   punishment, 

But   penitence    and  pardon;--   with    thyself 

The    din  ice    of    sudi    remains    -    and   for   the   last, 
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Our   institutions   nnd    our  ntrm^   belief 
Have   /'^iyen  me   power    to   smooth   the   path  from  sin 

To  higher  hope    and  better   thour-jits"    (ill,    i,    47   f.  ' 
I   :.y.ve    already    called  attention   (p. 253,    ante )    to   the    sug- 
;^estion  of   the    sa^.e   ;ittitude   in  the    dxaracter  of   the   I;!onk 
in  Tiie    CUaour.  ^        The    same    dependence    upon  do.-^ma  is   the 
::'overni  n:;   principle   of    Adam  and  Abel    i  n  Cai  n  and   is   exag;--e  rated 
al-.ost    to  'the    extent   of    caricature    in  the    conception  of 
llocli.    in  Heave  n  and  _^arth.         It    cnr.cs   fro:-!  a  deeply  rooted 
sentijTient    in  Byron's   rnind.         Trelawny  recorded   the   fact 
that    "positive  ness    and    dofj;r':ati  sm  irritate  him,    he    sa^^s    noth- 
ing  is    certain."^        In  Ilanfred  he   .-rave    clearest   expression 
to    this   opposition  to    traditionalism.         "Tlie    inborn  tyranny 
of    ye.-rs"    and   the    "omnipotence   of   opinion"    are    thin'-s  \\'hi  da 
lie    ceaselessly  attacked,    and   never  more    successfully  than 
hre.        '"ith   the    sneer   at    the   rriectly  attitude    there   is 
nint^led   a  sense    of   the   pathos   of   a  mind    confined  by  authority 
and    submissive    to    established   belief. 

This    is    no   ?nere    vulgar  attack  upon  ortliodox  reli;-ion, 
Eudi   as   inspires   the    youthful    v;ork  of   Ghelley.         It   is   part 
of   Eyron's   entire   attitude   of   mind.         That   attitude    is 
anti  fheti  cal    to    tlie    spirit   of   the   eighteenth    century  in  so 
far  as   it    concerns   the   powers  of   the   intellect.         The 
problem  is    one    of   epis  temolofcy;    and  whereas   the    ei^^rhteenth 
century   combined    theoretic  intellectual  humility  '.vith   bound- 
less   practical    confidence    in  the   mind,    Byron,     thow^h    con- 
scious  of   the    limits   beyond  v;hich   the  m.ind  has   n.s    yet   failed 

1.  Lines    818    f .  ,     1204    f.    1267    f. 

2.  r.  J.Trelawney,    Re  collections   of   Byron,    Ghelley.    and   th_c 
puthor.    T.     70.    ' 
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to   penetrate,    yet    continues   to    n.ssert   the   possibilities 
of    the   intellect,    and    the   Ti;v:ht   to   Knov;. 

'Tanfred  is   thus   the    expression  of    the    romantic 
ideal    as   op   osed   to    the    classic   ideal;    ^yvon  is   the   exact   o    - 
posite   of   Coethe.         Goethe    teaches    the    contented  acceptance 
of   limitations;     not   a   content    that   is    sluf'Tish   ease,     out 
an  ea,'!:er  effort    to'vards   the   full    realization  of    definite 
capabilities.        His   ideal    is    that   of    complete    development 
within  bounds,    rounded  '>vholeness,     classical   finisli    and   re- 
straint,    confined  perfection.         Opposed   to    this,    Byron, 
throu/;hout  iiis   poetry  and  particularly  i  n  "anf  red,    offers 
an  ideal   viiich   is    truer   and  hi.'jher   just   because   it    is   im- 
possible   of    accompli shne  nt.         Though   mrrde   v;cak  by  time   and 
fate,    :.'anfred   remains 

"stroni;    in  will 
To    strive,     to    seek,    to    find,    and   not   to    yield." 
Such   a  doctrine    is   indeterminate,    enormous   in  the    strictest 
sense,    but    it   is   full    of   inspira,tion  for    the    stronp;.        '^or 
it    is    no    doctrine   of    negation,    and   the   reader  -vho    finds 
'  anf red  only  a  poem  of    revolt  has    not   readied   its   full    mean- 
in;;.         "Por   tjie    final    message    of    the    p'^em   is    very   oositive. 
"Doubt,"    says  Byron  i  n  Son  Juan   {JJ.,    11 ),    is    the    "sole   prism 
of   the    Truth's   rays,"    and   since    "adversity  is    the    first 
path    to    Truth"    (ibid.    XII,    50)    and   Truth    is    "the    .-rand 
desideratum"    (ibid.    VII,    81 ) ,    Uanfred  bro.vely  faces   this 
doubt    and    seeks    to   .naster  it.        He    shuns    no  tiling;    ho   fears 
nothin::^;    he   will    dare    "the    worst    to    know   it,"      and  thouf^h 
the   end   is  failure,    he    remains   free    -   free   from,  alliance 
1.       Don   Juan  XIV,    3. 


v.'ith    evil,    free    from  submiccion  to   pain.        I.Tanfred   is   ab- 
solutely anti-fatalistic.         In   chapter   III,    I    called   atten- 
tion to   rjTon'!:    sUif ti  n:r   opinions   on  tlie   matter  of   free 
will    and   deterr.i  ni  srn.         In  Lnra.    for   exo„'nple,    there    are   ex- 
prescions   of   a   distinctly  fatalistic    nature,    e.r:;.    "aome 
mysterious   fate''    (l.    879\    "destiny  beset  him  there"    {l.    9C0); 
but    even  L;;rH,     it    is    said, 

"at  last    confounded  ;rood   and  ill. 
And  half   mistook  for   fate    the    acts    of   ^vill"    (1.335    f.  ) 
I  n  ].:anf red   there   are    no    such   doubts.         ";.Can  is  man 
and  master   of  his  f nte.  "        To    the    spirits   v.tio    s\7arm  about 
him  v.hen  he    is    dyin.<i,    he    cries: 

"Ttiou    didst    not    tempt   me,     and   thou    couldst    not    tempt   me; 
I   have    not   been   thy   dupe,     nor   am  thy  prcy-- 
Eut   was  my  own  destroyer,    and  n'ill    be 
IvTy  07m  hereafter. --Pack,    ye   bo.ffled   fiends! 

The  hand   of   Teath   is   on  me    -   but    not    yours!"    (ill,  iv,  137   f .  ' 
Llanf red    is    thus    the   fullest   expression  of   a.   doctrine   tliat 
recurs    constantly  throughout   Byron's   poetry--the    doctrine   of 
authoritati^'e    and  reflective    princirjle    -^f    conscience,    the 
Cate^jori  cal    Imperative,    the   affirmation  that    "Man's    Conscience 
is   the   Oracle    of   .Tod.  "1        It   is   a   declaration  of   .r.oral   and 

spiritual   responsibility;    in  I'eredith's   words 

"I    to.ke    tjie    hap 
Of   all    ray  deeds.         The    wind   that    fills  my   sails. 
Propels;    but   I   am  helmsman.      .Vm  I    v.'rec'^ed, 
I    know  the   devil   has   sufficient   -.veicht 
To  bear:      I    lay  it    not    on  him,    or  fp.te.  "*" 

1.  See    Thou,'j:ht -Index  under   "Cate/;ori  cal   Imperative." 

2,  L'lodern  Love,     xx. 
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To    understand   and   appreciate   ^.lanf red  one   nust    oee 
th3.t    its    cjiief   message    is   one   of   e  nco  urar^eme nt    and  hope. 
It    tells   of    the    triumph   of  rdnd  over   matter,    of    soul    o-'er 
body,    in  that    conflict   vj5iich   a   dualistic    conception  of   the 
universe    im-aies.        Here   af^ain  is    nne   of   the   ,^reat    Byronic 
"notes,"    for  his  poetry  and  plriilosophy  are    shot    tliroufjh   v;ith 
the   idea  of   this    struggle.         I  n  Manfred,    despite    the    sense 
of    the    clod  of    clay  viiich    clof^s    the    soul,    the   final    ^-Ictory 
is   felt    to  remain  v.lth   the   forces   of   ,:'oo,'. . 


A   Note    on  the    "ersif  i  catio  n  of 
T^anf  red. 

As  Manfred  is   T'.yron's   first    considerable    effort 
in  blank- verse,    I   have    thow^ht   it   worth  while    to  scan  the 
entire   play.         The    results   of    this   examination  are   "^at    one 
would   expect   from  a  poet   unaccustomed   to   blanlc-verse.         There 
is   but    one  h.'j'permetric  line    (ill,    iii,    9)    and   there    are    only 
three   f momentary  1  ines    (II,    iv,    16b;    III,    ii,    30;,    III,    iii,f)9' 
Of   these    the   last   two    are    the    conventional    clo  si  m;  frarrments 
at   the    endi  of    scenes.         All    other  lines   in  the   play  are 
quite    re.'ular.         There   are  but  four    oases   of   epic    caesura 
(I,    ii,    52;    I,    ii,    92;    II,    i,    87;    III,    iv,    58).        aTiree   of 
these   lines   are    divided  between  two    speakers,    whi  di  makes 
more    easy   the   occurrence   of   tlie    resolved   arsis.         '-.aesuraless 
lines   are    very  few;    in  fact   there   is   per)iaps    no   line   without 
some    interior  pause,    however  light.        Harsh  and  irreg-ular 
enjambement   is   avoided,     there    are   very  few  double   feminine 
endinr^s    s.nd   v;eak   endin'i;s,     and    tlie    employment    of   syllabic   sub- 
stitution is    very  tiinid.         A   number   of   v:ords,    hcvever,    odrait 
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of  such  scartsion,  though  the  elision  of  one  Tov/el  is  more  proha- 
"bly  intended.   Such  words  are  aiaong  others:  dangerous  (tri- 
syllabic II,  iv,  55),  element,  fallen,  fluttering,  frozen, 
given,  heaven,  hideous,  maddening,  mysterious,  natural,  opening, 
power  (occurring  upwards  of  thirty  tines),  slumhering,  wandering 
(trisyllabic  II,  ii,  109),  etc.   In  no  case  Is  an  unobvious 
elision  employed. 


CHAPTER   SIX. 
CAIH,    HEAVEIT  AlTD  EARTH,    Al^D  THE   DETORHSD  TRAITSFORI'ISD. 


Cain  and  Heaven  and  Saj_Qi  are   closely  connected  in  sub- 
ject and  in   thought;    it   is    th.erex'ore   convenient   to   consider   them 
together.      The  peforned  Trans_formed  is   a  slight  fragraentary  piece 
of  siaall   importance",    and   as' Tt  corf?inues    the  ?aus^t   tradition, 
what  little   I  have    to   say  ahout   it  may  be  added  at   the   close 
of  this  chapter. 


Cain. 

The  subject  of  Cain  v.-as  constantly  recurring  to 

Byron;  it  had  been  in  his  mind  since  boyhood.   "When  I  v/as  a 

boy,"  he  told  Medwin  (p.  125),  "I  studied  German  which  I  have 

nov/  entirely  forgotten.   It  was  very  little  I  ever  Icnev/  of  it. 

Abel  was  one  of  the  first  books  my  German  master  read  to  me; 

and  whilst  he  was  crying  his  eyes  out  over  its  pages,  I  thought 

that  any  other  Cain  had  hardly  committed  a  crime  in  ridding 

the  world  of  so  dull  a  fellow  as  Gessner  made  brother  Abel." 

"Die  erscheinung  Cains  in  den  dichtungen  Byron's,"  says  Acker- 

1 
man,  "ist  ubrigens  ebenso  vielfach  zu  finden,  wie   diejenige 

des  Wandering  Jew  in  denen  Shelley's."  Examples  of  such  allu- 
sions are  as  follo's: 

"But  look-- 'tis  written  on  my  brow,' 

There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime, 

2 
In  characters  imworn  by  time." 


1.  Anglia  Beiblatt  VIII,  21. 
2*  .^ii  Giaour,  lines  1057  f. 
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"He  reared  me,    not  with   tender  help, 

1 
But   like   the  nephew  of  a  Cain." 


"By  thy  delight  in  others'   pain, 

2 
And  by  thy  "brotherhood  of  Cain." 


On  January  28,    1821,   Byron  noted  in  his   diary  that  he 

had  "pondered  the   subjects   of  four    tragedies,"   one   of  which  was 

"Cain,    a  metaphysical   subject,    something  in   the   style   of  Haji- 

fred,   but   in  five   acts,   perhaps,   with   the   chorus"       (LJ.    V,189), 

3 
According   to   "lis.    M.  "      Cain  was  begun  at  Ravenna  on 

July  16,    1821,    and  finished  September   9.      On   the  following  day 
Byron   sent  it  in   "three  packets"    to  Murray  with  instructions 
to  print   it  v/i th   the   two  historical   tragedies  which  he  had 
already  sent.      "I    think  it  contains   some  poetry,   being  in    the 
style   of  Manfred" (LJ.   V.    360).        Later  letters   contain  further 
references,    some   of  which  shall  be  cited  presently.      The 
"mystery"  was  published,    together  \vith  S_ardan^aj)aJLus   and  The 
Two  7o_scari,    on  December  19,    1821. 

The  primary  and  obvious  source   of  Cain  is    the  biblical 
account  in    the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,    on  which  narra- 
tive Byron  affected  absolutely   to  rest.      In  his  preface 
he  vnrites    (P.   V.    207),    "The  author  has   endeavoured   to  pre- 
serve  the   language  adapted   to  his   characters;    and  v^here   it 
is    (and  this   is  but  rarely)    taken  from  actual  Scrip ttire, 
he  has  made  as   little   alteration,    even  of  words,    as   the 

1.  The  Bride   of  Abydoj_,    lines   686-7. 

2.  I!anfred.,    I",    i",""  248-9. 

'3.   TT'e.  Hurray.    ?o   Coleridge    (P.   V.    199),   who  neglects    to 
describe   the  manuscript. 
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rhythm  would  permit.   The  reader  will  recollbct  that  the  hook 
of  Genesis  does  not  state  that  Eve  was  tempted  hy  a  demon,  hut 
hy  'the  Serpent; '  and  that  only  hecause  he  was  'the  most  suh- 
til  of  all  the  h easts  of  the  field.  '   VThateyer  interpretation 
the  Rahhins  and  Fathers  may  hare  put  upon  this,  I  take  the 
words  as  I  find  them,  and  reply,  v/i th  Bishop  Watson  upon  simi- 
Isx  occasions,  when  the  5'athers  were  quoted  to  him  as  Modera- 
tor in  the  schools  of  Camhridge,  'Behold  the  Book.'  '-  holding 
up  the  Scripture."   In  the  elaboration  of  character  he  departs 
much  from  our  preconceived  notions,  hut  he  inserts  nothing  ab- 
solutely contrary  to  the  possihilities  of  the  hiblical  story. 
By  accepting  the  outline  of  the  storyin  Genesis,  and  especi- 
ally the  accoimt  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  he  uningenuously  turns  the  orthodox  teaching  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  scepticism.   As  Shaffner  says,  "Die  Orthodoxie 
hekampft  er  mit  ihren  eigenen  Waff  en.'"   Scripture  tells  of  the 
prohibition  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden.   The  consequent  question  is 

"Knowledge  is  good. 
And  Life  is  r;ood;  and  how  can  both  be  evil?" 
The  scepticism  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  orthodox  doctrine. 
It  is  significant  that  in  his  care  for  the  literal  narrative 
Byron  goes  so  far  as  to  include  two  incidents  (perhaps  too 
familiar  to  be  disregarded),  which  do  not  fit  perfectly  v/ith 
his  plan.   Byron  said  to  Medwin  (p.  129)  "the  mark  that  was 
put  upon  Cain  is  a  sublime  and  shadowy  act.   Goethe  v/ould 
have  made  more  of  it  than  I  have  done."  Probably;  but  only 
by  altering  the  catastrophe  so  as  to  bring  out  the  full  force 
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of   the  symbolism  iDehind  the   act.      As   it   is,    the   "seal"   of   the 
angel  is  rather  of  an  anticlimax  to  Eve's  cirrse.      So  also   the 
Taiblical  narrative   includes   the   question,    "Am  I  my  "brother's 
keeper*?"      This   is   in  precise   accord  with   the   orthodox  tradi- 
tion,   arid  is   the  foxxndation  upon  which  is  reared  the  structure 
of  Cain's  character  in  the  mysteries;   "but  it  fits   ill  with 
B3n:on»s   conception,    and  can  "be   explained  onlj^  as   a  flash  of 
defiance   existing  along  with  utter  remorse. 

The   scriptural  fomidation  of  the  mystery  is    there- 
fore hardly  more   than   a  cadre,    furnishing   in  broad  outline   the 
general  situation,    the   climax  and  the  catastrophe.      The   actio:i 
of  the  first  and  recond  acts  has  no  "basis  at  all  in  scripture. 
The   character  of  Cain   in   the  Bihle   is  hut   dimly  perceived 
through  his  v/ords   and  actions,    and  is  as   thus   imagined  utterly 
different  from  that  which  Byron  delineates.      The  motive   of   the 
murder   is   indicated  only  by  inference,    and  from  that  appears 
as   petty  and  base.      Here  Byron  departs  v/idely  from  his    source 
and  his   genius   is    expended  in   developing   the   several  causes, 
Tiifliich,   when  combined  with  sudden  anger,   v;ill  lead   to    the   com- 
mission of  a  deed  utterly  abhorent    to   the  real  nature   of   the 
man.      He   evolves   an  explanation,    almost   an   excuse. 

prom  the  mysteries   on   the   subject  of   the   Death  of 

Abel  Byron  got  nothing   except    the  generic  name,   v^ich  he  uses 

in  a  way   that   sho'.vs  but  vague  knowledge   of   the  medieval  drama. 

2 
Shaffner   suggests   that  Byron  may  have   obtained  his  knowledge 

of  the   subject  from  Warton's  History  of  English  ?oetry.      This 

is  altogether  likely.      It   is  possible    that  he  may  have  been  in- 

1.  Note   the  mistaken  identification  of   "niysteries"    and   "morali- 
ties"  in   the  first  sentence   of  his  preface    (P.    V.    207). 

2.  Alfred  Schaffner,   Lord.  Byron's  Cain  und  seine  QjiejU.en, 
StrasbTorg,    1880,    p.    23.' 
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1 
debtd  to  Dodsle3'»s  Old  Plays.  Shaffner  adduces  yarious  par- 

allels betv.'een  Cain  and  the  Mactacio  At) el  oi"   the   so-called 
2  _     -  - 

Towneley  Plays,      "but,   besides   the  fact   that   this   cycle  was  not 

printed  until  1836,    there   is  nothing   in  coimon  between   the 

passionately  speculative  Byronic  hero   and   the   coarse,   low  hind 

of  the  profane  and  realistic  mystery.      The  resemblances  cited 

are  superficial  and  insignificant.      The  Chester   Plays  v;ere 

available   in   the  Roxburghe   edition  of  1818;    the  Coventry  Plaj'-s, 

though  represented  by  a  version  in  Steven's  continuation  of 

3 
Dugdale's  Lionasticon,   were  probably  not   easily   to  be  acquired. 

At  all  events    the   indebtedness   to   these  plays  was  practically 
nothing.      Cain  is    therein  alvays  represented  as  mean  and  jeal- 
ous  and  foul-mouthed.      There  is  a  certain  amount  of  rough  come- 
dy.     There  is  no   tinge  of  scepticism. 

In  his  preface(P..V.  208),   Byron   states   that  he  had 
not  read  Gesner's  Death  of  Ab el   since  lie  v;as   eight  years   old; 
I  have   already  quoted  his  recollections   of  that  reading,   \7hich 
but   imperfectly  accords  v:i  th   the  remark  in  the  preface   that 

his    "general  impression"   was    "delight."     Betv/een  Cain  and  Per 

4 
Tod  Abels   the  differences   are   greater    than   the  resemblances. 

The  pastoral  character   of  the  German  play  is  faintly  reproduc- 
ed in  .Caiji,   but   the  vague  motivization  and  confused  character- 
ization has  disapyeared.      The   effort  of  any  poet  working  with 
the   theme  must  be    to   establish  an  adequate  motive  for    the  murder 
of  Abel;    the   sheer  causeless   jealously  implied  by   the  brief 

1.  Dodsley   (ed.    1749,    I,    xii)    was   the  first   to   employ   the  word 
"Mystery"    to   describe   a  kind  of  drama. 

2.  E.    E.    T.    S.    Extra  Series,    llo.    Ixxi,    1897. 

3.  Ed.    1722,    I,    159   f.      See  S.H.    Coleridge's  note,    P.    V,    207. 

4.  See  Shaffner,    p.    23-5. 
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biblical  story  is  not  sufficient  for    the   foundation  of  tragedy. 
Gesner  accepts   jealousy  as   the  "basis  of  the   crime,   hut  accounts 
for   in  hy  contrasting   the   luxuriov.s   and  idle  life   of  Abel's 
family  with   the   toilsome   and  wretched  existence  of  Cain's. 
There   is  nothing   of   the  Byronic  aspirations   of  a  mind  that 
seeks    to   outscar    the  limitations   of  circtanstance.      Abel  is 
much  alike  in  both  plays;   Byron  merely  puts   the  characteristics 
given  him  bj'-  Gesner  and  irJierited  from  the  mysteries   in  a  less 
favorable   light.      He  is   a  long-v/inded  moralizer.      So   in  less 
degree  is  Adam.     How  much  of  this  Byron  actually  recollected 
from  Gesner  and  ho'vv  ir^uch  was   the  natural  result  of   the  effort 
to  portray  antipathetic   characters   i t  is   difficult   to   deter- 
mine,  but  I   incline   to    the  belief   that  much  of   the  resemblance 
to  Gesner   is   coincidence.      The   destruction  of  Cain's  alter  by 
thewhirlvind  and  the   substitution  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  for 
God  Himself  are   indiyidu8.1  incidents   cODmon    to  both  plays, 
which  Byron  probably  o'.ved  to  his   recollection  of  Gesner. 

Of  late   a  new  source   of  Cain,    overlooked  by  Shaffner, 
1 
has  been  suggested.        This   is   the   apccr3rphical  Book  o£  Snoch 

which  is   a  source   of  Hearen  ant"   Earth.    In  his  dissertation  on 

2  ~   ~      "  '    ^ 

that  play,   Mayn     came   to   the  conclusion,   accepted  by  Coleridge, 

that  while  Byron  undoubtedly  knew  the  fragment  Concerning  the 

Watchers,    it  was   not  certain  that  he  knew  the   complete  book. 

As   early  as  1807,    when  he  vrrote  out  a   "List  of  Historical 

3 
Writers"     he  had  read,   Byron  mentions  Bruce   as  one  of   the 


1.  "Das   apokryphe  buch  Henoch  und  Byrons  mysterien,"  Bng. 
Stud,    xliv,    26   f,   by  II.    Eimer. 

2.  ZFebrge  llayn,   tTber  Lor^  Byrons   "Heaven   and  Ear_fe.,'' Breslau,1887, 

3.  Mayn,   p.    20;   Moore's"  Life",'  Vd.   "I'S'sV,"  I,' "797   Pro thero    does 
not  reprint   this  list. 
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sotirces  of  his  slight  knowledge  of  Africa.   But  acquaintance 
with  Bruce 's  travels  does  not  prove  acquaintance  with  the  text 
of  the  MSS.  "brought  home  by  Bruce.   A  translation  "by  Richard 
Laiirence  appeared  in  1821.   The  question  vvhether  or  not  Byron 
had  seen  this  llayn  and  Coleridge  leave  unsolved.   Eimer  proves 
that  he  had.   This  is  not  rerarkahle  in  so  far  as  it  concerns 
Heaven  and  Earth;  hut  there  are  nota,"blfe  resenblanc^s  to  Cain 
also, contained  in  scattered  passages  in  chapters  xvii  to  xliv, 
in  which  i  *;  is  told  how  Enoch  was  taken  "to  a  certain  spot,  to 
a  mountain,  Uie  top  of  which  reached  to  heaven,"  ?/here  he  saw 
"the  spirits  of  the  sons  of  men  who  V7ere  dead,"  and  heard  the 
voice  of  Abel  accusing  Cain.   There  are  remarkable  resemblances 
to  Cain,  all  of  v.hich  are  slimmed  up  by  Eimer  (p.  29)  thus: 
"Es  ist  nicht  nur  die  'ahnlichkeit  der  situation,  sondern  auch 
eine  unverkennbejre  ubereinstimraung  des  inhalts,  v/as  angesichts 
der  hier  angefuhrten  stellen  des  buchs  Henoch  (bei  Laurynce) 
und  des  Cain  unmittelbar  auffallt.   Die  immer  wiederholte 
schilderung  des  weltraumes  mit  seinen  gestirnen,  die  einblicke 
in  die  verborgenen  reiche  der  abgeschieden,  das  durchdringen 
des  weltraums  bis  in  die  dunkelsten  tiefen,  das  forschen  nach 
den  wundern  und  ratseln,  frage  und  antv;ort,  die  wissbegierde, 
endlich  die  anspielung  auf  die  verganglichkeit  der  bestehenden 
welt,-  das  alles  sind  almlichkeiten,  die  nicht  ubersehen 
werden  konnen. " 

If  when  Byron  first  "pondered"  over  Cain,  he  planned 
the  flight  through  the  Abyss  of  Space  esid   Hades,  he  could  not 
have  received  any  suggestions  from  the  Book  o^  Enoch  since 
Laurence's  translation  was  not  then  published.   But  by  July 
1821,  when  he  actually  began  the  composition  of  the  play,  the 
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iDook  mi^t  have  reached  him  from  England,    and   the  parallels 
adduced  hy  Eimer   establish  almost  conclusi^^elj^   that  it  had 
done    so. 

Proin  the   time   of   the  publication  of  Cain  until  now, 
comparisons   of  Byron's  mystery  Id   Paradise  Losjb  have  been   so 
frequent   that  it  is  unnecessary  to   discuss   the  matter  in  great 
detail.      "Of  his   indebtedness   to  Milton,"    says  llr.    Coleridge 
(P.    V.    201),    "he  makes  no   formal  acloiovv'ledgement,   but  he  was  not 
asharaed   to   shelter  himself  behind  Ziilton's   shield  when  he  was 
attacked  on    the   score  of  blasphemy  and  profanity."     What  he 
did  not  see,    or   affected  not   to   see,    was    that  the  motive  for 
the    introduction  of   "blasphemy  and  profanity"   coulc   not  be  im- 
pugned in  llilton's   case,   but  might  wellbe   in  his   ov/n.      The 
most  obvious,   yet  least  important,    connection  be '.ween   the   two 
poems    is    the  very  large  number   of  verbal  parallels,   which  show 
how  thoroughly  Byron  had  studied  Petradise  Lps^  and  how  retent- 
ive was  his  memory,    if,   what  he   declared  in  his  preface    ("Since 
I  was    twenty  I  have  never  read  Milton;    but  I  had  read  him  so 
frequently  before,    that   this  may  make   little   difference,") 
can  be  accepted  as   true.      There  is  close  relationship  between 
Milton's  Satan  and  Byron's  Lucifer.      "Der  Miltonische  Satan 
ist  seiner   ausseren  Erscheinung  nach  kein  Teuf el****mit  KLauen, 
Hdrnern,    Schwanz  und  Pferdefuss,    sondern  eine    titanenhafte 
Gestalt,    deren  Umrisse   zv^'ar  menschlich   sind,    sich   aber  bis   ins 
Kolossale   dehnen  und  von  gewitterhaf tern  Halbdunkel  umwdlkt 
sind."        The  same  remark  applies   toLuclver,    except   that  Byron's 
imagination  has  failed  to  render  him  quite  so  gigantic  a  figure 

1.   G.   Wenzel,    "Mltons  und  Byrons   Satan,"  Herrig's  Archiv 
lx3Dciii,    71. 
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as  Satan;    a  fact  due  also  partly  to   the  lack  of  intensified 
hu'an  qualities  with  which  Milton  has   endowed  Satan.    Lucifer 
is   nearer   to   pure   spirit,   more  of  an   abstraction   than  Satan. 
Milton  has   added   elements   of  physical  deformity  and  repulsion, 
especia,lly  in   the   later   appearances   of  Satan,    that  are  ahsent 
from  Byron's  creation.      Yet   the  chief  characteristic  of  both 
is    the  same.      The  great  conception   is    that  of  the  fallen  arch- 
angel.     Their   forms  have  not  yet  lost   all   their   original  lus- 
tre.     There   is   still  something  of  celestial  brightness  hovering 
about   them,    though   dimmed  and  changed.      Both  have   in   then  the 
spirit  of  the   Titan,    the   eternal  struggle  of  the  individual 
against  omnipotence.      Even  in  Paradi_s_e  Lost   there   is   a  sugges- 
tion of  Hanicheeism  in  Satan's  words 

"Evil,   be   thou  my  Good:    by   thee   at  least 

Divided  empire  with  Heaven's  King  I  hold. 

By   thee,    and  more   than  half  perhaps  will  reign" 

(IV,  110  f.) 
This  is  echoed  in  Lucifer's  words, 

"So    that   I    do   divide 

His   and  possess   a  kingdom  which   is  not 

His"      (I,    i,    552  f . ) 
Both  plan   to   invade   the  realra  of  good  and  to   form  a  league  with 
mankind,    or,    if   that  be   impossible,    to   snare  him  into   evil. 
The  llanicheeism  of   such  passages,    i.e.,    the  exaltation  of  evil 
to  be  an  equality  with  good,    is  purely  dramatic.      In   the  midst 
of  Tartuffe's   casuistry   the  cautious  Moliere  reminds  his  readers 
that   "c'est  un  scelerat   qui  parle."      Those  who   attacked  Cain 
were   too   apt   to   lose   sight  of   the   dramatic  nature  of   the   dia- 
logue  and  think   that   the   "scelerat"  was  Byron  himself. 
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Besides  part  of  his  conception  of  the  character  of 

Lucifer,  Byron  got  various  details  from  Paradise  Lost,   It  is 

not  necessa.ry  to  point  out  any  save  the  most  important.   The 

flight  through  chaos  in  the  second  hook  furnished  suggestions 

for  the  flight  of  Lucifer  and  Cain  through  the  ahyss  of  space. 

Two  passages  are  especially  noteworthy.   In  Chaos  Satan  sees 

the  "pregnant  causes"  of  things  "mixed  confusedly,"  from  which 

God  gets 

"His  dark  materials  to  create  more  v/orlds"  (1.916). 

Compare  Cain  I,  i,  550  f.  and  other  places.   As  he  journeys 

Satan  sees 

"This  pendant  V/'orld,    in  bigness   as   a  star 

Of   smallest  magnitude   close  hy   the  moon" 

(lines  1052-5). 
1 
Compare  Cain,    II,    i,    28  f.        Various  other   details   are  horrowec: 

and  to  Milton's   description  Byron  owes  at  least  as  much  as    to 
the  passages  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  already  mentioned.      It  may 
he  added  here   that   the   flight  of   the    "magic   car"   in  Queen  Mah 
also   furnished  hints  and  much  of   the   speech  of  Ahasuerus    (VII, 
84  f.)    is   in   the  mood  of  Lucifer's   denxmciations   of  Jehovah. 
Compare  also  Astolpho's  journey  to   the  moon  in  the  Orlando 
Furioso  xjociv,    stanza   67   f.      Byron  was  well  acquainted  with 
Ariosto   at    the   tii^e   of   the   composition  of  Cain. There  are   other  re- 
semblances  scattered   through  Paradise  Lost.      The  conversations 
"between  Cain  and  Lucifer,    especially  the  passages  relating   to 
revelations   of   the  future,    ov/e  something   to    the   talks  between 
Adam  and  Michael  in   the  eleventh  and  twelfth  book.      I   cannot 
see,  however, that   the  revelation  to  Adam  of  the   coming  murder 
1.    There   is   a  serious  misprint  in  Coleridge's   text,    1.    30. 
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Of  Abel    (XI,    429  f . )   had  any  influence  upon  Byron's  choice   of 
the   suhject   for  poetic   treatment.      Adam's   dread,    though  in 
ignorance,    of  death,    expressed  in   this  passage,    in  IV,    425, 
and  elsev.'here,    is  reflected  in  Cain's   anxious   questionings 
into   the  mystery  of  death. 

With  all   their  points  of  relationship   the  basis  of  the 
tv/o   poems   is   antithetical.      Milton's   is  a  vindication  of  divine 
providence  while    taking   into   account   the   existence   of   evil. 
He   is    therefore   doctrinaire;    and   the   doctrinaire   attitude  of 
mind  \~as  an  argumentative  position  v/hich  Byron  ceaselessly  at- 
tacked.    Byron  is   the  opponent  of  dogma;   he  pleads  here  as  al- 
ways  for  freedom  of  thought.      He   seeks,    as   Schaffner   says    (p. 32) 
"to  Justify   the  ways  of  man  to  God,"    to  assert  man's  right   to 
the   employment  of  the   gift  of  reason.      This   is  Lucifer's  final 
message   to   Cain,    and  Byron's,    through  his  mouth,    to  hvmani ty: 
hold  fast   to   the  one   good   gift-- the  reason; 

"Let  it  not  be   oversv/ayed 
By  tyrannous  threats    to   force  you  into   faith 
'Gainst  all   external  sense   and  in^A^ard  feeling: 
Think  and  endure,-   and  form  an  inner  world 

In  youx  own  bosom"    (II,    ii,   460  f . ) 

1 
The   same   thought  runs  all  through  Byron's  verse;      it  is  cer- 
tainly not  Miltonic. 

It  is  indeed  Promethean.      I  have    spoken  in   the   chapter 
on  Manfred  of  the  hold  which   the  legend  had  upon  Byron's  imagi- 
nation.     In   the  character  of  Cain   the  Promethean   element  is 
more  apparent   than  in  Manfred,    for  while   the   latter  has  only 

1.    Sae   Thought -Index,    under   "land.   Exaltation  and  freedom  of 
the." 
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the  pride  and  resistance  of  the  titanic  conception  in  general, 

Cain,  litePrometheus,  suffers  not  only  for  himself,  but  foi- 

"All  the  fev;  that  are. 

And  all    the  unnittabered  and  inniAmerahle 

Multitudes,  millions,   in:nciads,    viOiich  may  "be. 

To      inherit  agonies  accumulated 

By  ages.'    -   and  I_  must  be    the   sire   of   such   things.'" 

(I,    i,    444   f.) 

Thus  his   is  not  merely  Egoistic    suffering  and  rebellion.      By 

anticipation  he  voices   the   sorrows   of  future  humanity.      Like 

Prometheus   and  Paust  he   is   "a  symbol  and  a  sign   to  mor  ta,ls  of 

their  fate   and  force."     He  has   the   instinctive   assertion  of 

1 
freedom  against   the  limitations  of  fate. 

The  Paus t  element  in  Cain  is  not  confined  to   the 
general  kinship  of  their  protagonists.      There  are   distinctly 
Mephistophelean   traits  mingled  Vvlth   the   Satanic   a^ttributes   of 
Lucifer.      This  appears   in   the  occasional  outbursts  of  mockery 
in  the  midst  of  the   solemnity  and  occasional   sublinii  t.3'  of  his 
conversation.      Scliaffner  compares    the  Lucifer-Cain  combination 
with  Mephisto-Paust.      In  both   sets  of  circumstejices  v/e   see 
the   systematic  misleading  of   a  human  soul   through   the  represen- 
tative  of   the  principle   of  evil.      But  whereas  Goethe  has  made 
his  Mephisto   an  abstraction  of  scorn   and  denial,    one   among   the 

the   "Geistern,    die  verneinen,"  Byron  has   endowed  Lucifer  with 

2 
personality,    even  with  sympathy.      There  are   critics  who   compare 

the  position  of  Adah  with  relation  to   Cain   to   that   of  Gretchen 

with  relation  to   Paust.      Both  are  in    their  pious   faith  in  sharp 

1.  Schaffner,  p.  4. 

2.  M.  Eimer,  "Byrons  Beziehungen  zur  deutschen  Kultur,"  Anglia, 
XSCVI,  442-3. 
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contrast  to  their  lovers  rfho   alike  express  the  extreme  of 
scepticism;  the  innocence  of  both  wonen  forces  them  instinct- 
ively to  shun  v;ith  terror  the  spirit  of  evil.  Byron  hinself 
saw  the  analogy  between  the  ?aust  and  Cain  themes,  "but  he  said, 
"Paust  itself  is  not  so  fine  a  subject  as  Cain. " 

In  the  seventh  canto  of  James  ^.lontgomery's  The  World 
2 
before  -Bie  Floo d  (1815)  Enoch  tells  Javan  of  the  murder  of 

Abel  by  Cain.   The  narrative  follows  the  scriptural  version 

3 
closely.   It  is  quite  unimpressive,   Byron  had  probably  read  it. 

One  of  the  characters  is  named  Zillah. 

To  Bayle  '  s  His  tori  ca,l  ajid  Critical  Dictionary-  Byron 

was  indebted  for  some  of  his  most  heterodox  opinions.   He  knew 

the  book  well  and  ovmed  a  copy  of  the  English  translation  of 

4 
1734  which  was  sold  with  his  other  books  in  1S16.   He  made  use 

of  the  Dictionary  in  Childe  Harold,  The  Giaour.  The  Vision  of 

5 
Judgment,  and  other  places.    That  he  used  a  later  French  edi- 
tion after  his  departure  from  Europe  is  shovm  by  a  note  to 
Childe  Harpld  (P.  II,  502),  in  which  he  quotes  a  passage  in 
prench,  and  refers  to  Bayle  as  "one  of  the  best  men,  and  per- 
haps the  best  critic  that  ever  lived"—  the  very  martyr  to  im- 
partiality."  The  m.ost  important  ideas  abstracted  from  Bayle 
were  those  relating  to  Maniche|ism  and  the  origin  of  evil,  es- 
pecially the  article  "Paulicians"  and  the  appendix  on  the  Mani- 

6 
chees.   Eayl«  is  not,  hov/ever,  so  much  a  sovirce  of  Cain  as  the 

authority  whence  Bsrron  derived  certain  ideas  which  he  incorpor- 
ated in  Cain. 


1.  Medwin,   p.    V^9. 

2.  Poetical  Works ,    1841,    II,    1  f.    The  loassace   is  on  p.    91  f. 

3.  W.   p."ST8,      ante   and  p.512,poL^t. 

4.  LJ.    Ill,    73,    text   andnote   2t~ 

5.  I  have   not   troubled   to   give   exact  references;    see   Coleridge's 
Index. 

6.  Ed.    1738,    IV,    512  f.    and  V,    815   f. 
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The   entire   question  of  sources  may  be   summed  up   as 
follows,    from  --Aiich  it  can  'oe   seen   that  no  one  work  exercised 
exclusive   influence  upon  Byvon, 

(1)  The  final   source  is   the   fourth   chapter  of  Genesis. 

(2)  The  mystery-plays   of   the  niddle   ages   furnished  no  more 
than  the   descriptive   sub- title. 

(3)  Gessner's  Death  of  Ahel  was  in  Byron's  mind,    and  sug- 
gested certain  incidents   and  traits   of  character. 

(4)  The  Book  o^f  Enoch  probably  influenced   the   scenes   of 
the   flight   through  the  abyss  of  space   and  Hades. 

(5)  Paradise  Lost  is   the  chief  source  for  the  character 
of  Lucifer.      It  also   suggested  many  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  Adam  in  both  poems,    etc. 

(6)  raust  is   the   soiirce   of   the   combination  Csdn-Lucifer 
which  goes  back  to  :paust-LIephi£to. 

(7)  Hinbs  froii  Slabll^y/,   A^iosfco,  .-.nc  Mor.. ';.co:  h:-- -. 

(o)   Bi'v'ii '  0  Pic  ':i Pilar 7  promped  many  of   the  most   "dangerous" 
opinions   expressed  in  the  mystery. 


In  Byron's  letters   there   are   tvro   important  passages 
referring    to  Cain  that  must  be   quoted  at  length.      "It  is  in 
the  Manfred  metaphysical  style,    and  full  of  some   Titanic   declama- 
tion;   -  Lucifer  being  one   of   the   dram.    pers. ,   v/ho    takes   Cain  a 
voyage  among  the   stars,   and  afterwards    bo   "Hades,"  wiere  he 
shows  him  the  phantoms  of  a  former  world,    rend  its   inhabitants, 
I  have  gone  upon   the  notion  of  Culver,    that    the  world  has  been 
destroyed  tliree   or   four   times,    and  7iras  inhabited  by  mammoths. 
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behemoths,    and  -nrhat  notj^but  not Tjy  aan   till   the  Llosaic  period, 
as,    indeed,    is  proved  "by  the   strata  of  bones   found;    -    those  of 
all  unkno\7n  aniiaals,    and  knovra, "being  dug  out,   hut  none  of  man- 
kind.     I  have,    therefore,    supposed  Cain   to  "be   shov/n,    in   tlie 
rational  Preadasinites,   beings   endov^'ed  with  a  higher   intelligence 
than  man,   but   totally  unlike  him  in  form,    and  with  much  greater 
strength   of  mind  and  person.      You  may  suppose    the   small   talk 
which    takes  place  between  him  and  Lucifer  upon   these  matters 
is  not   quite  canonical.      The   consequence   is,    that  Cain   comes 
back  and  kills  Abel  in  a  fitof  dissatisfaction,   partly  with   the 
politics   of  Paradise,   which  had  driven   them  all  out  of  it,    and 
partly  because    (as   it  is  written  in  Genesis)    Abel's   sacrifice 
was   the  more    acceptable    to    the  Deity.      I    trust   that   the  Rhap- 
sody has  arrived  -   it  is   in  three   acts,    and  entitled  "A  i^^tery," 
according   to    the   former  Christian  custom,    and  in  honour   of 
what   it  probably  vail  remain   to    the  reader"    (LJ.    V,    368).      The 
other  passage  is  more   significant.      "Cain  is  a  proud  man:    if 
Lucifer  promised  him  kingdoms,    etc.,    it  would  elate  him:    the 
object   of   the  Demon  is   to    depress  him  still   further  in  his   ov/n 
estimation  tlian  he  was  before,  by  showing  him  infinite   things 
and  his   own  abasement,    till  he   falls  into    the  frame   of  mind 
that  leads   to    tlie   catastrophe,    from  mere   internal  irritation, 
not  premeditation,    or   envzr  of  Abel    (which  would  have  made  him 
contemptible),   but  from   the  rage  and  fury  against  tlie  inadequacy 
of  his  state    to  his   conceptions,    and  which  discharges  itself 
rather  against  Life,   and  the  author  of  Life,    than  the  mere 
living"    (LJ.    V,    470). 

"The   iiiade.quacy  ojf  his  state   to  his  conceptions"   -   in 
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a  fev7  words  Byron  has  comprehended   the   central  idea  of   the 

poem.      Cain  is   one  of   those 

"Whose   intellect  is    an   o'er  mastering  pov/er 

1 
Which  still  recoils  from  its   enciiiiibering  clay." 

At   the  foundation  of  his  character  and  of  the  poem  is   the   theme 
of  the  ceaseless   struggle  of  mind  and  matter  i7hich  forms  so  im- 
portant an  element  of  Byron's  conception  of  Tragedy  and  v/hich 
is   dwelt  i.ipon  in  Manfred.      Clnsely  connectod     with  it  is   the 
constant  lingering  on   the    thought  of  frail  mortality.      A  verbal 
concordance    to  3jTon    -ould  show  many  occurrences   of   the  words 
"dust"   and   "clay."      In  Cain  the  former  word  occiirs  sixteen 

times   and   the   latter  nine.      ITatvire  has  given  a  form  of  flesh 

2 
only,    it  would  seem,    that  thereby  the    soul  may  be   clogged. 

The   finest  expression  of   this   struggle   of   the   soul  against   the 

barriers   of  human  life,    against   the  limitations  of  mortality, 

occurs  in  Childe  Harold: 

"There   is   a  fire 

And  motion  of   the   Soul  '.vhich  will  not   dv;ell 

In  its  ovm  narrov;  being,   but   aspire 

Beyond    the    fitting  medivim  of   desire"    (III,    42). 

Lucifer  finds  Cain  in  such  a  mood. 

"I  look 

Around  a  world  where  I    seem  nothing,    v;i  th 

Thoughts  which  arise  within  me   as   if   they 

Could  iTiaster   all   things"    (I,    i,    175  f . ) 

Lucifer  essays    to   intensify   this  mood.      The   jovirney  across    the 

Abyss   of  Space   and   through  Hades  sets,    not   only  Cain's  passions 


1.  The   Projphecy  of  Dante   IV,    21  f. 

2.  LaraTT..*^  o3;5.'"""" 
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and  desirss,   hut    the   very  earth,  of  \^ich  he   is  Tout   a  fragraent 
of  dust,   against  the  iDaclcground  of  eternity  and  infinite  space. 
This   is  finely  imagined.      As   they  recede   fron  the   earth,    it  is 
seen  first  as   a  sraall  circle  v;ith   the  moon  "beside   it    (II,    i, 
25  f.)t    then  as  a  faint  spark  no  bigger   than  a  fire-fly    (II,    i, 
123),    and  at  last  it   disappears   altogether    (II,    i,    145f . ) 
Cuvier's   theory,   referred   to  in  the  first  passage   quoted  above, 
is  made  use  of   to   increase   this  sense  of  the  littleness  of  hu- 
manity.     Lucifer   constantly   reiterates   the  mightiness  of  the 

1 
former  world  of  \7hich  our  world  is  hut   the  vnreck.        Thus   Cain's 

mind  is  brought   through  successive   stages   of  abasement.      At 
first  he  is  conscious,   like  Manfred      (II,    ii,    110)   of   "a  mind 
to   comprehend  the  universe."     He   tells  Lucifer  - 

I    see   thj.''  pov/er. 

And  see    thou  showest  me   things  beyond  my  power. 

Although  inferior   stillto  ray  desires 

And  my  conceptions"    (II,    i,    79  f . ) 
But  V7heii  he   sees    the   insignificance  of  himself  and  his  world 
"when  placed  in  competition  with   the  mighty  whole,    of  virhich  it 
is   an   atom"    (LJ.    II,    222),    when   the  noisy  years   of  human  life 
are  reduced    to  moments  in   the  being  of   the   eternal  silence, 
Cain  is  brought    to   admit   that  he   seqns  "nothing;  "    to  which 
Lucifer  replies   - 

And  this   should  be   the  hiLman   suli 

Of  Imowledge,    to  know  mortal  nature's   no  tliingness" 

(II,    ii,    421  f.) 
It  is   in  such  a  mood  that  Cain,    in  slaying  Abel,    vents  his__^^_^ 

1.    See   Thought -Index  under   "Cuii\3)er 's   Theory."      The   foundation 
of   this   idea  in  Byron's  poetry  is  to  be    seen,    I    think,    in   the 
frequent  references   to    the   Pr  :,i- sctii  te   sultana  in  Beckford's 
Vathek^    a  book  v/hich  influenced  Byron  greatly* 
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rage  against   the   author   of  Life.      The   saine   sort  of  sudden  im- 
pulse^ swiftly  changing   to   an  outhurst  of  lyrical   tenderness, 
had  previously  appeared  when  he   threatened   to   dash  his  child 
against   the  rocics  rather   than  let  him  live    to  propagate  misery 
(III,    i,    125). 

Por  Cain  is  no  murderer   at  heart;    he   is,    one  must 
repeat,    as  far   as  possible  from  the   jealous  ruffian  of   earlier 
conceptions  of   the  character.      There  i?  much  of  gentleness   and 
nohility  in  his  natLU-e,    and  his  love   is   always  apparent.      In 
the   first   stage,    despite   the   adverse  position  which  he    takes   as 
to    the  v;orship   of  Jehovah,   he    tells  Ahel   and  his   sisters   "Your 

gentleness  must  not  "be  harshly  met"    (I,    i,    61).      His  heart 

1 
leaps    "kindly  "back   to   kindness."        His  love   of  Adali    (see    especi- 
ally II,    ii,    255   f . )    resists   the  Mephistophelean  insinuations 

of  Lucifer    (II,    oo,    323  f . )      His  love   of   the  beauties   of  the 

2 
natviral  world  is  unfailing,    and  his   discontent  is   in  no  wise 

with   tliat  v,rorld.      His  inclinations   and  desires   are   for    the 
good;    "I    thirst   for   good."'  he   cries    (II,    ii,    238).      His    self- 
control  is  perfect  when  Abel  urges  him  to    the   sacrifice    (III, 
i,    188  f,),    and  there  is  no   sign  of  jealousy.      It  is   therefore, 
I    think,    an  artistic   flaw  of  some  magnitude   that  Byron  intro- 
duces  tlie  incident  of  Cain's   agitation   at  Lucifer's   suggestion 
that  Abel's   sacrifices   ary   the  mors   acceptable    (II,    ii,    353   f.) 
This   derives   from   tlie   conception  of  jealousy  as   the  motive   of 

the  murder,    that  Byron  deliberately  discarded,    and  it   should 

3 
not  have  "been  employed. 


1.  Childe  Harold  III,    53. 

2.  See  VspecTa'lIy  I,    i,    281;    II,    i,    98;    II,    ii,    124. 

3.  The   need  to   follow  the  biblical  account  forces  Byron   to  in- 
troduce   the    "Am  I    then  mj'-  brother's   keeper,"    (III,    i,    468), 
though  it  is   certainly  inconsistent  v/i  th  his  conception  of 
the   character. 
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In  Chapter  III    (p. 175,  ante) , I   noted  the   analogy  be- 
tween  the   temptation  of  Mac'oeth  "by  the  Witches   and   the   sugges- 
tions which  Lucifer  pours   infco   Cain's   ear,    temp  ting  him  v/ith 
his  ovra  dissatisfied  and  curious   thoughts  "because   Cain  had 
thought  of  such    things   even  "before  his   intercourse  v/ith  Lucifer, 
This  leads    to    the   chief  flaw  in   the  poem  from  the   technical 
point  of  Tiew.      Lucifer  is  a  glorified  Cain,    "changed  not  in 
kind  but  in  degree."      There   is  no   dramatic   contrast,    no    struggle 
between  good  and  evil.      Lucifer  does  not  have   to  win  Cain  over 
to  his   side.      This  has  been  frequently  commented  upon;    a  single 
illustration   of  Cain's   accord  with  Lucifer  may  be  given. 

"Gain:    Dost    thou  love   nothing? 
Luc. :  What   does    thy  God  love"? 

Cain;    All   things,   ray  father   says;   but  I    confess 

T    see   it  not  in    this   allotment  here    (II,ii,510   f . ) 
There   is   no   conflict  here,    as    there  would  have  been  had  the 
last   clause   of  Cain's  reply  been  assigned    to  Lucifer,    who   is 
trying    to   convince  Cain.      Here   and  in  many  other  places    tempter 
and  tempted  are  absolutely  at  one.     Both  oppose,    while  acknowl- 
edging His   existence,    the  -orinciple   of  good. 

Byron's   contention   that  Lucifer's   exaltation  of   the 

"two  Principles"  was  merely  dramatic,    that  he  ivas   speaking  in 

character,   was,    I    think,    a  point  well  taken.      No  vfh&ve   else   in 

his  poetry  is  there   any  sign  of  belief  in  the   co-eternal  exist- 

1 
ence   of  good  and  ill,    "both  infinite   as  is   the  universe." 

The  Manicheistic   doctrine   of   the  princirdes   of  light   and  dark- 

2 
ness,    good  and  evil,   had  been  hinted  at  in  Kanfred.      Elsewhere 

1.  Shelley,    Prometheus  Unbound  I,    i,    294   -   a  line  which  is   con- 
tradicted  by  tliT'spirit'  and  meaning  of   the   entire   drama. 

2.  Note  especially  II,  iv,  114  f. 
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Byron  says  - 

"That   saiae   devilish  doctrine   of   the  Persian, 

Of   the    two  principles,   "but  leaves  behind 

1 
As  raany  doubts   as   any  other   doctrine." 

Manicheisra  becoraes  a  leading  motive  in  Cain.    Lucifer   alone 
(not  a  disinterested  witness)   pro-aulgates   the   doctrine,   but  no 
attempt  is  jiade    to   refute  it   tiirough  the  mouth  of  anyof   the 
other   characters.      Byron  had  orogressed  far   since    the   composi- 
tion  of  llanfred.    There,    as  i   have  noted,    the   revolt  is   against 
the   forces   of  evil   that  govern   the  world,    and  there  is  no   re- 
bellion against    the   "other  powers."      The   implied  Manicheisra  is 
no  ■  open  and  there   is  deliberate   questioning  of  the   justice 
and  love   of  the   self-proclaimed  principle   of  good. 

Yet  Byron  had  been   "bred  a  moderate   Presbyterian," 
(Don  Juan  xv,    91)    and   the   earliest  references    to    the   Deity  in 
his  poems   are  pious   and  orthodox.'    "I'll  ne'er   submission   to  my 
God  refuse,"  he  v/rites    (P.    I,    6),    and  again: 

"I   ne'er   shall  presume    to   arraign   the   decree 

Which  God  has  proclaim' d  as   the  fate   of  his   creattxres" 

(P.    I,    24) 

in  the  list  of  books  read  by  Byron    (1807),   printed 
by  Iloore    (I,    79-Sl)    the   entry  under   "Divinity"   is   as   follovv-s: 
"Blair,    Porteus,    Tillotson,   Hooker,    -   all  very  tiresome.      I 
abhor  books  of  religion,    thoughl  reverence  and  love  my  God 
without    the  blasphemous  notions   of  sectaries,    or  belief  in 
their   absiird  and  damnable  heresies,   mysteries,    and  Thirty-nine 
articles."      The  Prayer   of  ^atm'e   sho.Ts   an   early  drift    to-.mrds 
Pantheism,   but   this  poem  I  believe   to  be,    as  I  have   said 
1.    D^   Juan  XIII,    41. 
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(p.   262,  ante),    an  imitation  of  Pope,      ^^lile   in   tha  East  Byron 

went   tlirough  a  period  of  pronounced  scepticisra,   vrith   special 

reference    to    tlie   immortality  of   the   soul,    the  chief  record  of 

v;hich  is   the   opening  of  Childe  Harold  II    (stanzas   1   to   9). 

The   drift  is   towards   deisn,    for  he  never   denied   the   existence 

of  God  and  remained  sceptical  as    to    the  immortali  tj''  of   the 

1 
soul.        During   the   Swiss   sojourn,   he   -.-ent   through  a  period  of 

Pantheism,   but   this,    as  I  have   shovm  in  Char^ter  V,   v;as   due    to 
external  influences   and  never  hecyj.ie  part   of  his  real  convic- 
tions.     The  pantheistic  fervour    passed  and  left  Byron,    as   i  t 
found  him,    a  deist.      In  Sardanapalus   there   is   constant   and  re- 
markable  expression  of   scepticism  as   to   immortality,   "but   in  his 

latest   opinions    (e.g.    LJ.    V,    456   f .  )    there   is   evidence   of 

2 
gradual  growth  of  his  belief  in  immortality.  It  is  signifi- 

cant that  both  Manfred  and  Cain  emphatically  affirm  the  immor- 
tality of   the   soul  and  its  personal  identity--  and  responsibility 
in  another  existence.      "Ho  thing  is  more   common,"  he  \7rote  late 
in  life    (LJ.   V,    490),    "than  for    the   early  sceptic    to    end  in  a 
firm  belief."      The   assault  in  Cain  is  made,    not  against  re- 
ligious belief,   but   against  orthodoxy  as  proclaimed  by  priests, 

who,   with   soldiers,    cor.iposed  "the  most  dangerous  orders   of 

3 
mankind."        The  nood,    though  less   scathing,    is    that  of  Swin- 
burne '  s  Befox-e   a  Crucifix;  - 

"Because   of  whom  '.7e   dare  not  love    thee; 
Though  hearts  reach  back  and  memories   ache. 
We  cannot  praise    thee   for   their   sake." 


1.  Belief  in  iimnortality  is   inconsistent  with   tht   strict 
deistic  position. 

2.  See   Thought -Index  under   "Deism,"    "I.'oraor  tali  ty,  "    and 
"Scepticism." 

3.  See   Thought  Index  under   "Priests,    The  Attack  on." 
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?or  Cain^    like  I'^nfred,    is    the   antithesis   of   tlie   doctrinaire 
attitude   of  mind.      Cain  refuses,    even  before    the  visit  of  Luci- 
fer,   to  be   forced  into   faith  against   external  sense   and  inward 
feeling.      When  Adara  and    the  rest  c^ve    bo   all  his    questions    the 
pious   ans\7er   "'Twas  his  vnLll  and  he   is  good"  he  replies  wi  th  a 
new  question   "Ho  •  knov-  I    that?"     Adam  and  Abel,    like    the  Abbot 
of  Saint  Llaurice,    typify  obedience    to  traditionalism  and  passive 
acceptance  of  dog:aa.      Set  over   against  the:'!  is  Cain,   proudly 
conscious   of   the  po   ers   of  mind  and  imperiously  asserting  his 
right   to  make  use  of   that  pov/er. 

There   is   a  further   contrast  be  tureen  Cain  and  Adah. 
1 
She   is    the    tj'-pical  Byronic  xvoman,    finding  her  happiness   in   the 

man  she   loves   and  concerned  only  for  his  v/elfare.      The   small 
duties   of  daily  life  make   up  her  v;orld.      As  Adam  and  Abel  rep- 
resent  the  intellectual   abasement  of  mere   conformity,    so  Adali 

2 
represents    the   attractions  of  comfortable   acquiescence.        All 

the  force   of  her   sweet  nature   is  put  fortia  in   tlie   effort    to 
make   Cain  happy  in  little   joys   of  common  life   and    to  make  him 
renounce    the   vision  of  infinity    tnat  is   constantly  before  his 
eyes.      The    temptation  is   an  ethical  one.      On   the   one  hand  is 
verity  and  freedom,    accompanied  by  hardship   and  perhaps   despair, 
on   the  other  placid  confo'rmity,    submission   to   comfortable   il- 
lusion at   the   sacrifice   of  intellectual  freedom.      Cain's 

choice  is  Byron's  choice.     He  exhibits    the   saaae   integrity, 

3 
candour,    and  "fierce   intrepid  scorn  of  corapromise  and  comfort," 

1.  See   Thought-Index  under   "Woman,    The  Byronic."      I  may  here 
note    that  I    think  Byron's  original  plan  was   to   contrast   the 
characters   of  Adah  and  Zillah   in   the   sajiie  way  as  he   later 
did   those  of  Anah   and  Aholibaxnah.      One   cannot   else  account 
for    the    tone   of  Zillah 's   first   speech   (I,    i,    18  f . ) 

2.  See  GeorgelTebec,    "Byron  :xn6.  Morals,"   International  Jo^^ir. 
of  Sthic_s_  XIV,    39f. 

3.  l¥idV"p*«    50. 
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which,  infoi-ms  the  poetry  of  Byi'on  with  its  "splendid  and  imper' 
ishable   excellence  of  sincerity  and  strength." 

Is   not   this    the  final  message   of  Cain*^   Is   itnot  an 
inspii'ing  one*?      The   intellectual   oosition   taken  is  removed  as 
far   as   possible  from  tliat  of    the   easy  optimist  who   cultivates 
his  garden  in   tranquility,    unmindful  of    the  prohlems   of   the 
ujiiverse.      Comfortable  acquiescence   can  he  bought  only  at   the 
price   of  stilling   the   ceaseless   and  restless   activity  of    the 
intellect.      Such  a  prostitution  of   the  reason  Byron  never   sub- 
mitted  to. 

"  'Tis   a  base 

Abandon-rient  of  reason  to  resign 

Our  right  of  thought  -  our  last  and  only  r»lace 

1 
Of  refuge;  this,  at  least,  shall  still  be  mine." 

Ho  suffering,  no  sacrifice  is  too  great; 

"to  die 

Is  nothing;   biit   to  wither    thus   -    to   tar:e 

My  mind   dov.Ti  from  its   orrn  infinity  - 

2 
To   live   in  narrow  ways  v;i  th  little  men"   - 

This  Byron  never  brought  himself   to    do.      And,    as  I-tr.   Rebec 

says    (p.    53),    "amid   the   slip-shod   corrplaisant  rlllicnj-  of  u£ , 

the  Kieed  of  -nraise  be  his   for   it.'" 


HEAVEIT  AlTD  EARTH. 

Byron's  unfinished  second  Ilystery  is   a  fvxther 

study  of  the    sjime    themes    that   inspired  Cain.    Perhaps    the  most 

notable    thing  about   the  piece   is   that   it   should  have  been  one 

1.    Childe  Harol£  IV,    127. 

2*   "THT't^opKecy  of  Dante   I,    158  f.    See   further.    Thought -Index 
under  '"Mind,    Exaltation  and  Freedom  of    the." 
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of  four  posr.s   on   the   sarie   subject  '-.written  at  nearly   the   same 

time   and  almost,    is  not   quite,    independently. 

Heaven  and  Earth  was  "begun  at  Raven^-ja  on    the  ninth 

of  Octol-)er,   1821,    according   to  Medrrt.n    (p.    231).      "It  occupied 

1 
about  fourteen  days."     On  IToveraber  14,    it  was   enclosed  in  a 

letter    to  murray   (LJ.   V,    472).      IXiring   the  next  few  months 

Byron  refers    to   it  from   tim.e    to    time   in  his   letters.      "The   new 

Mystery  is   less    spectacular    than  Cain  and  very  pious"    (LJ. 

VI,    31);    "I  believe    the  nerr  Iiystery  is  pious   enough;   but   if 

anything  v/ants   softening  here   and  there   send  me   an   extract"  (LJ. 

71,    47).      He   seems    to  have  wished   to  publish  it  along  with   thy 

three   plays   in   the   Sardanapalus  voliune.      Later  he  planned   to 

publish   i  t  wi  th  Werner   and   some   smaller  pieces.      But   the  m.atter 

hung   fire;   Murray  printed  the  poem,   but   delayed  publication 

from  month   to     month.      Byron's   groving  im.T)atience  is   shown  in 
2 

his   letters,   but  Murray  continued  cautious.      To  TiecTwin  Byron 

remarked    (p.    231),    "Kinnaird   tells  me   that  he   can  get  no  book- 
seller   to  publish   it.      It  was   off-ired  to  Murray;   but  he   is   the 
most   timid  of  God's  booksellers,    and  starts   at   the    title.      He 
has   taken  a  dislike   to   that   three-syllabled  word  Mystery  and 

says,    I  knov;  not  ^^hy,    that  it  is   Einother  Cain."     By  the   end  of 

5 
October,    1822,      Byron's  patience  was   gone   and  he  had  the  poem 

transferred  to   John  Hunt,   who  published  it  in   the   second  number 

of  The  Liberia.!,    January  1,   1823. 

As   early  as  1813   the  first   suggestion  of   the   theme 

appears   in  Byron's  writings.      "I   have  been   thinking,"  he    told 

Moore    (U.    II,    255),    "of  a  story,   grafted  on  the  amours   of  a 

1.    Uot   9,    as   E.H.    Coleridge    (P.    V,    279)    \irrongly  states.      See 

LJ.    V,    273. 
2. See,    e.g.,    LJ.    VI,    50  and  54. 
3.1Tot  1821,    as  E.H.    Coleridge  wrongly  states. 
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a  "Deri   and  a  mortal."      This   idea  he   abandoned  "becav.se  he  had 
not    the  requisite   "tenderness."      In  Manfred   (III,ii,    5   f.) 
there   is   a  reference    to   - 

"The   giant   sons 
Of   the   embrace  of  angels,   wi th  a   sex 
More  beautiful   than   they." 
The   choice  of   the    theme  for   di'amatic    treatment  followed  logic- 
ally from  Cain.    The  piece   is  a  fragment,    for  Byron  planned  a 

second  part  which  he  outlined   to  MediA,'in    (if  the   latter   can  be 

1 
trusted),   v/ho  printed  it  in  his  Conversations    (p.    154  f . ) 

Byron  noted  on  the   title-page   that   the  llystery  was 

"bounded  on    the   following  passage   in  Genesis,    Chap.    VI,    1.2. 

'And  it  came   to   pass....  that   the   sons  of  God  saw   the   daughters 

of  men   that   they  were  fair,    and   they   took   them  v/ives  of  all 

which   they  chose.'"      The  meaning  of   this  passage,    it  may  be 

remarked,   has  been  disputed.      One   view  is   that   "the   sons  of 

God"   are    the  children  of  Seth,   who  becarAe  corrupted  by  marriage 

with   the   Cainites;   but  it  is  not  easy   to   see  why    the   offspring 

of  such  unions   should  be   the   "giants  in  those  days"  of  verse  4, 

On   the   other  hand   such  offspring  were  popularly  attributed  in 

many  Eastern  tal^^s    to    the  marriage   of  women  vdth  deities   and 

demons;    and  it  is   certain   that   the  phrase   "sons  of  God"   is 

syTionymous  with   "angels"   in  Job    (I,    6;    XX)CVIII,    7)    and   in 

Danieldll,    25,   R.V. )      In  any  case   this  is    the  meaning   accepted 

by  Byron.      Mayn   (p.    18)    points   out    that  Milton  uses   the   ex- 

2 
pression  in  both   senses.      Barron's  only  other  direct  indebted- 
ness   to    the  Bible  is  for    the  names   of  his  drajiiatis  personae. 

1.   With    the   error  of  calling   "Anah"    "Adah,"  which  Coleridge, 
who  reprints    the  outline    (P.    V,    321,    note),    fails    to   comment 
upon  or   correct. 

2»    ?aradise  Lost  V,    447;    XI,    622. 
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Japheth  is  mentioned  in  Genesis    (VII,    13)    as  a  son  of  IToah, 
"but  Irad  Byron  gets   from  IV,    IS,   where   the  name   occurs   as   that 
of  Enoch's  father,    ajnd.  Anah  and  Aholibamah  from  XXXVI,    2. 

The  other   source  of  Heaven  and  Ear-Qi  is   the   apocrj^phal 
Bool:  of  Enoch.        In   the   earliest  years  of  our   era  this  book  had 
"been  held  in  high  regard  by  both  Jev/s   s,nd  Christians,   but  be- 
cause  of   the  Messianic  predictions    therein  contained,    it  was 
rejected  by  later  Hebrew  authorities   and  was  rigidly  ignored 
by  the   Talmud.      It  fell  into   disfavor   among  Christians,    also, 
except  in  Abyssinia,   where   it  kept  some   of  its   early  prestige 

and  where  consequently  some  KSSwere  preserved.      James  Bruce, 

2 
the  famous   explorer,    discovered  two   or    three   such.        In  1801 

a  "ITotice   du  Livre  d'Enoch"  by  A.    J.    Silvestre   de  Sacy  in   the 

3 
Magazin  Encycloped.ique      called  attention   to    the  value   and  in- 
terest of  the   discovery,   but  not  until  1821   did  the  first   trans- 
lation of   the  book  appear,   by  Richard  Laurence,    at  Oxford.      An 
important  fragment  of  a  lost  Greek   translation  of  a  lost 
Semetic   original  was,   hov/ever,    already  well knov.n,    as  it  had 
been  preserved  in   the  Chronographia  of  Georgius  Syncellus,    a 

Byzantine  writer  of   the   ei.-hth  century.      This  fragment,    Gon- 

4 
cerning   the  V/atchers,   Byron  certainly  knew.      In  it  occm-   the 

naraes   Semjaza,   Azazel,    and  Rafael,   which  are   of  course  Byron's 

l.See   Dictionary  of   ttie  Bible,    ed.    James  Hastings,   Edinbiirgh, 
T.    and  T.' Clark'eT  ar't.    "Sfioc]^  Book  of,"    I,    705  f. 

2. In  1771  according   to    the   Diet.    ITat.   Biog. ;    1773,    according   to 
Hastings;    1785,    according  to  Jii.fr."'  T!oleridge    (P.V,    302). 

3. Tome   I,    p.    382   f.      See   also  Richard  Laurence,    The  Book  of 
Enoch  th_e   Prophet:    an  Apocryphical  "Production,    OxfofdV  l"^21, 

4.  The  Hij_tqi'y  of   the   Seventy- two   Interpre  !:er_s,   v/i  th   the  History 
oT~tHe  Angels   and   tTieir "  Lallan tFy^  .'^X^?^~'%5  Daughters  o7~l!en, 
wr iTt e n"Tr "T^ocF" tFe~  Pa t Fi ar cIT,^ T7 1 5 . 
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SaFiiasa,   Azaziel,    and  Raphael.      The  pro"blem  as    to  whether  Byron 

kne-w  Laurence's   translation  of   the   complete  Isook  has  heen  satis- 

1 
factorily  ansv;ered  in   the  affirmative  by  Manfred  Eimer,      not   so 

much  loy  the  parallels  which  he  adduces  "between  Heaven  and  Earth 

and  Laurence's  hook,    as  by   those  hetv/een   the   latter   and  Cain* 

In  spite   of   some  parallelisms  of   thought,    it  remains  improha- 

hle   that  Byron  had  seen  De  Sacy's   article. 

The  5'lood  is  represented  in   the  Old  Prench  Viel 

Testajrient,and  in   the   Chester,    Towneley,    Coventry'-,    and  York 

plays;   hut  from  all   these  Byron  is  far  away  in  matter, method, 

style,   and  purpose.      I   refer   to    them  only   to   show  the  lasting- 

3 
ness   of   the   subject  in  dramatic  literature. 

Byron's   devotion   to   Pope  makes  it  just  possible   that 
he  may  have  received  a  suggestion  as    to   the   theme   from  the 
follov.lng  note    to   Tlie  Rape  of   the  Lock,    I,    145.    "Ancient   tradi- 
tions  of   the  Rabbi's    (sic)    relate,    that  several  of   the  fallen 
angels  became  amorous  of  women,    and  particularize   som.e;    among 
the  rest  Asael,"    etc. 

The   influence   of  Paust  is   almost  imperceptible   in 
4 
Heaven  anji  Earth.      I-Cnobbe,    following  lledvri.n,    thinks   that 

Japhet's   coILoquywith  the   evil   spirits    (I,    iii,    55  f . )   may  ov/e 

something   to    the    "Wald  und  Hdhle"    scene.      Possibly,   but   the 

5 
resemblance   is   slight.      Eimer   thinks  he  finds  resemblances   in 

the   choruses. 

1.  Eng._Stud.    XLIV,    18  f. 

2.  "Se^e  p. 2^0,    ante. 

3.  The   first   .ection  of  llayn's  monograph  is   a  brief   account  of 
Fratricide   and   the  Flood  in  Old  French  and  Mddle  English 
I'lysteries    (p.    5-14). 

4.  A.    Knobbe,    Die  Fau^t-idee   in  Lord  Byron's  Dichtun^en, 
Stralsund,    1906",    p."  17~.""  '"  '  " 

5.  Anglia  XKXVI,    443. 
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vron  Jar.ies  Montgoinery's   The  World  Defore    the  ?lood 
(1R13)    and  George  Croly's   The  Angel  of   the  WojcO^   (1820) 
Byron  prohalDly  obtained  suggestions  for  his   theme.    Montgoiaery 
accepts    the   interpretation  of   "the   sons  of  God"   as  referring, 
not   to   angels,   "but    to    the   descendants  of  Seth.      Croly's  poem 
tells   the   story  of  the   angel  v/ho   drank  wine   and  revealed   to   a 
woman   the   secret  whereby  he   caused  his  xrings   to  grow;    the  woman 
thereupon  turns   into    the   terrible  Eblis  who  had  assumed  a  se- 
ductive  form   to    tempt  the  angel  to   sin.      This  story,   with  a  dif- 
ferent catastrophe, was  used  by  Moore,      croly's  poem  is  of  no 

value,   but   i ':-  is   likely   that  his  unsuccessful  handling  of   the 

2 
theme   suggested  its    treatment  by   three   subsequent  writers. 

Moore's   Loves  of   the  Angels  was  published  on  December 

23,    1822,    eight   days  before  Heaven  and  EarJ:h.        The  poems  were, 

apparently,   begun  quite  independently,    though  when  lloore  was 

in  Italy  in  1821  he  and  Byron  may  have    talked  over    the   theme 

as   one  fit  for  poetic   treatment.      Tloore   at  first  planned  a  long 

poem,   but  virhen  he  heard  that  Byron  was  at  work  upon  a  similar 

poem  he   decided   to  guard  his   thunder  by  restricting  himself 

to   three   episodes.      The  work  was   very  successfulj    by  the  middle 

of  January  Moore  vra.s   turning  his  angels  into    Turks    to  be  rid 

of  the  uncomfortable   associations  with  religion;   his  journal 

has  numerous  references    to   the   signs   of  succe>«£.      The  reviewers 

of   the   time  natvirally  noticed  Byron's  and  Moore's  poems   together, 

a.nd   they  have  remained  joined  in  litera,ry  history,    so   that  any 

study  of  BjTon'E  Mystery  must  contain  some  account  of  Moore's 

1.  Poetical  \7ork£,    1820,    I,    177   f. 

2.  "Wee  g".' "C'.' "CHexv,    jr.,    "Byron  and  Croly,"  Modern  Lang.   ITotes. 
2.    Lord  John  Rusell,   Memoirs...  of  Thomas  Moore,"  "Ho's  ton,    1853, 

IV,    40.  ■"■"'  '  "" 
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1 
poem.        lEy  remarks   are   as  restricted  as  possible. 

2 
Th.e  Loves  of"  the  An_£els   is   a  group  of   three   stories, 

all  going  back  ultimately'-    to   Genesis  VI,    1,    2.      The   first  angel 
is  most  contajrdnated  with   this    "sin-worn  mold."     His   story  is 
that   of   the   drunken  angel  who  reveals   the   secret   to  a  woman. 
She,    instead  of  resolving  into  Sblis,    as   in  Croly's  poem,   pro- 
nounces   the   formula  and  is    tre^nslated    to    a  star,    thus   escaping 
from  his   embrace.      The   second  angel  is  of  a  nobler    type. 
Against   the  commands   of  God  he  remains   on  earth  where  he  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Lilis.      There  he   discards  his  celestial 
splendour.      One   day  Lilis  begp  him   to   a-nrieca-   in   the  cherifoic 
^--/rb   of  ria^ae   in  v/hioh  she  first  beheld  him,    and  he,    knovdng 
that   the  heavenly  flame  is  harmless,    assumes  his   glory. 
Dazzled  ^y   the  light,    she  comes    to  his  arms.      But  sin  has 
changed  the  pure   fire    to   an  earthly  and  devouring   element,    and 
at  his    touch,    there,   before  his   eyh:s,    she   is   quickly  consumed 
to  ashes.      He  is   doomed   to   remain  on   the   earth.      The   career 
of  the    third  angel  is  more   edifying.      He  had  married  a  woman 
before    "religion's  altar,"   and  their  only  punishment   is    the 
prolongation  of  life  on  earth  till   the  end  of  time,      in  the 
end   they  will  be   received  into  heaven. 

Comparison  of   this  poem  7;ith  Heaven  a^  ^SiFJ^  ^^ 
fruitful.      The    two  writers  have  produced  work  utterly  different 
in  style,  manner,    attitude,    and  thought.      Byron  is  definitely 

biblical;    "I   an^  a  great  reader   and  adjnirer  of   those  books, 

that  is   to   say,    the  OOd  Testajnent,"  he    told  Murray   (LJ.   V,391). 

1.  Josef  Zuck,    Thorny  Moore^'s   "The  Loves   of   the  Angels"   und 
Lord  Byron  's"^^eaven  'and~!^artEr"     Bine  "?arallele_r^i enna, 
IW5 ; "  JIayn ,  't) .    42-  7 . 

2.  Poetical  Y/orks   of   Thoma^  Tloore,   ITew  York,    n.d.,    p.    1-25. 

3.  See  :frTo"epVel,    "liCe  fingeX  irar'ut  und  Marut   in  der   englischen 
Dichtung,""Eng.    S_tud.    XKXVII,    461  f- 
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Moore's  firm  reli^jious  iDelief  led  to   a  hesitancy  to    treat  a 
theme   even  remotely  conneCved  \ri  th  religion;   hence   the  non- 
bi'blical  atmosphere   of  The  Love^  of^  the  Angels.      He   is   content 
to    tell  his    simple    stories  ^Tifchout  involving   in   them  the   deep 
questions  which  occupied  Byron's  mightier   spirit.      Take,    for 
exaraple,    the   second  angel's   story.      Rubi's  mistress  is   suddenl:/ 
destroyed  in  a  horri'ble  manner  and  her   lover   only  exclaims  mea 
culpa.        An  angel  of  Bjrron's  creation  would  have   asked  why 
it   is    "in  heaven  a  crime    to  love  too  well;"    in  fact  Aliolibaiiiah 
does   ask 

"And  where   is   the   impiety  of  loving 
Celestial  natixres"^'  (I,    i,    10  f . ) 
The   setting  of   the    two  poems   is   different.      Syron's  play  does 
not  belong   \n  the  category  of  his  Eastern  Tales,    though  it 
comes   from   the  East.      Moore,    on  the   other  hand,   had  nob  for- 
gotten Byron's  advice    to    "stick  to    the  East"    (LJ.    II,    255). 
In  substance  as   in  soiu'ces  his  poem  is   oriental  and  from  the 
outset  his   angels  were   in  a  fair  way  to  become   Turks.'      God  is 
AllaJi,    Satan  Eblis,    the  various  parts  of   the  other  world  have 
Eastern  names.      Maidens  bathe   in  brooks  with  oriental  equanimity; 
the  customs   described  are   of   the   conventional  oriental  kind. 
A  third  point  of  contrast  is   the   tone   of  the   two  pieces;    Byron's 
is  pessimistic,   lloore's   optimistic.      Byron's  lovers   all  go    to 
destruction;    there   is  no  milder  fate   for    the  meek  Anah  than 
for    the  defiant  Abolibaraah.      This  is   a  subtle   attack  on   the 
justice  of   the  Most  High.      Moore,   by  differentiating  betv;een 
the   dooms   of   the   several  lovers,    exalts    the   justice   of  Allah. 
In  arranging   their  pairs   of  lovers,   Byron  sought    bo  gain  dra^aat- 
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ic   contra-st  by  giving  the   sterner  woman   to    the  meeker   angel  and 
vice  versa,   Moore   to   gain  romantic  harmony    (except   in   the   case 
of  the  first  angel  where  his  material  was  ready  to  hand)   "by 
"assimilating  his  pairs  of  lovers."     Lilis   is   a  worthy  mate  of 
Ruhi,   Kama  of  Zaraph.      Byron,    as  always,    is  occupied  with  ITature 
as  well  as  man;   Moore   thinks  of  natural  scenery   as  a  nicely  paint- 
ed hackground  for  his  pretty  little  people.    In  Heaven  and 

1 
Earth  there   is,    as  Brandes   says,      "a  glorification  of  the   lust 

of  annihilation;"  Koore  never  so  much  as  \i4iispers    that   these 

sv/eet  sinners   of  his   are   the  cause   of    the  deluge,    and  much 

less   does  he   exult   therein.'      I'inally   the   central  idea  of   the 

tv/o  pieces   is  utterly  different.      Byron  is   concerned  with   the 

littleness   of  man   and   the   injustice  of  the  almighty  povirer. 

Moore   sho'S   the  all-sufficing  influence  of  holy  love.      Byron's 

great  genius  reaches   even  in   this  fragment  the  point   of  view  of 

hiimanity;   Moore,    more   thoroughly   than  he  knew,    is   restrict-^d 

2 
to    three   episodes.      His   is  not  a  universal  voice, 

Thomas   Dale ' s   Irad  and  Adah,    a  Tale   of  the  Plood, 
1821,    interprets   the  phrase   "the    sons  of  God"    as  referring   to 
the  children  of  Seth,    and   "the   daughters   of  men"    as   the  pos- 
terity of  Cain.      Mayn    (p.    47  f . )    gives   a  detailed  outline   of 
the  poem.      It  is  divided  into    three  parts;    Guilt,    Prophec3r, 
and  Judgraent.      Irad  loves  Adah  against  the  commands  of  God; 
Uoah  prophesies   the  destruction  of  the   Cainites;    storm,    earth- 
quake,   clouds,    are  portents   of  the  approaching   eveil.      The 
third  part  opens  with  a  description  of  the    "gradually  deeping 
horrors   of   the    encroaching  sea."      The  lovers   take   refuge  on 

1.  George  Brandes.  Main  Currents   of  Nineteenth  Century  Literature, 
New  York,    The   ..lacmilajnToTT  T^O-Sr-TIV,*  '^.' "  \  '  "~~^'~~ 

2.  The  above  paragraph  owes  much  to  Hayn  and  Zuck,  but  the  con- 
clusions represent  independent  judgment.  See  also  Edinburgh. 
Rev.    XXXVIII,    42  f. 
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the  highest  mountain,   where    they  repent  and  pray  G-od  for  pardon. 

In   sign  of  atonement   they  are  allowed   to   die   together  hefore 

1 
the   flood  reaches    them.        Dale's  poem  is  full  of  Byronic  remin- 
iscences;   much   of  it  is   in   the  Spenserian  stanza  made  popular 
"by  Childe  Harold;   but  it  was  published  considerably  earlier 
than  Heaven  and  Earjii.      Hasty  crir;icism  might  assume    that  Byron 
had  borrowed  largely  from  Dale,   but   one  must  remember   that   the 
Mystery  had  been  long  in  Murraj/'s  hands.      Yet   the  recurrence 
of   the  name  Irad  is   odd,    if  it   is  but  coincidence.      There   are 
no   other  resemblances   save   of   the  most  general  nature. 


The  revolt  of  Cain  is  pushed  to   the   extreme  of  defi- 
ance in  Heaven  and  Bajrth,  but  Byron  was   too   conscious  of   the 
renorselessness  of  universal  law  to  have   thought   seriously  of 
conveying  his  rebellion  heorines   and   their   angel- lovers    to 
another  star.      T!ie   assertion  of   the  individual  will  in  opposi- 
tion  to    the  norm  of   things   is  but   the  prelude    to   destruction, 
everyivhere   g-iid  always.      Had  the   second  pr.rt  of  Heaven  aoid  Ear^tii 
been  \7ritten,    it  must  have  portrayed    the   death  o:?    'crm    ./o:iian 
and    fc}is   conde:(Ui":.tlo:a   of   tie  rebel   an^ela. 

T-13   fragment  is   a  study  of  va-'ious  degrees   of  dis- 
content  and  rebellion  at   the   inadequacy  of  our  mortal  state. 
The  brevity  of   the  piece  hinders  anjr  development  of  character, 
but    the  various   dramatic  £ers_onae   are   differentiated  one 
from  another  with  more   skill   than  Byron  generally  expended  upon 
such  niatters.      Bet".7een    the  positions   of  Noah  and  Abolibamah 
there  lies   an  interesting  gradation  of  motive  and  conduct. 
1.    See  Blackwood's  Magazine,   XII,    61  f. 
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-"oah,    lilce  Adaja  "before  Mm,   personl^'ias    'c'lat   doctrinaire   stulti- 
fication of    tiie   intellect  against  which  Byron  ceaselessly  in- 
veighs.     His  traits  are  self-confidence,    seli-righteousna?. -, 
a''oyolu^;'^5   oToadience,    unhesitating  faith.      He  is  portrayed  with 
utter  lack  of   sympathy.      The   sa:ne   attrilDutes   .5,r&  rcpeat'id  in 
more   sli3.-:.c>-.T\r  form  in  the  person  of  Shem.      Then  follo.vs   Irad, 
who  loves  a  daughter   of  Cain,    out  -.flio   co/'foHta  "A^ith   that  love 
and   sternly  repr^ss'^s  it   in  ol)ed''-nc-    '•.<■.    '■.:  -   ir..^  of  God.      His 
"brother  Japhet,    as  Gerard   (p.    99)   points   out,    occupies   a  middle 
position  in   the  drama.      He  loves  Anah,    a  CainitP,    devotedly 
and  passionately,    and  he  is  billing    to   die   for  her;    yet   ^.s   one 
of  the  predestined  family  he  must  be   saved.      Somewhat  like  him 
in  character  is  An--ili,   v/ho  would  gladly  make  a  co:'apro;'nise  with 
the  Almighty,   hut  :7ho   in   the   end  rei-iains   submissive    to    the  be- 
hest of  Love.      ^Text   to  her   stand   the    tv.'o    disobedient  angels, 
whose   characteristics   are  practically   the   same,    who   acknowledge 
the  power  of  God,    yet  are   disobedient    to  His   .7x11.      Lastlj?", 
apart  from  all  is    the  daring,    resolute,    proud,    defiant   figure 
of  Abolibamah,    true  descendant  of  Cain,    the  most  memorable 
character  in   the  ilystery. 

It   is  necessary   to   dwell   in   some   detail  on  her   char- 
acter because  from  one  point  of  view  or  another   it  is   in  sharp 
contrast  with  every  other  person  of  the   drama.      The   scepticism 
and  defiance   of    the  piece   are   concentrated  in  her.      Brandts 
says    (IV,    335),    "Cain's  female   counterpart  is   the  proud  defiant 
Abolibamah."     l^ote  her  pride   in  being  descended  from   the   eldest 
born  of  Adam,   her   scorn  of   the   "son  of  Hoah,"  her   acceptance 
1.    See  Blackwood's  Magazine,   XII,    61  f. 
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of  an  angel's  love,    not  as   an  honor  iDut  as  hers  of  right,   her 
confidence  in  her  control  over  Sainiasa's  love.      She   is  a  nohle 
"being,   willing   to    "dare  an  ifiunortali ':3/'  of  agonies'«7i  th  Samasa. " 
Her  defiance  of  Gc-^    is  no  weak  murinur,   hut  worthy  of  Satan. 
One   passage   includes   all  her  attributes.      Counting   the  prophecy 
of   the  deluge,    she   asks,    "Who   shall   shake   these   solid  mountainSj 
this  firm  earth*?"    (I,    iii,    449  f.)    to   Tvhich  Japhet  replies, 
"He  whose   one  word  produced  then,"    ^nd   she   instantly  asks, 
••7?ho  heard   that  word'?"      Compare  Lucifer's   douht   as    to   whether 
God     really  "made   us"   as  he   declared   (Cain  I,    i,    140).      Noah 
and  Japhet  have  nothing  in  common  with  her.      Irad  has   some- 
thing of  her   spirit,   "but  in  all  else   is  far  removed.        Her   sister 
Anah  moves   in  another   sphere,    for  her  adoration  of  her  lover, 
while   it   leads  her    to   destruction,   makes  her  neither  forget 
nor  defy  Gcd.      Aholihamah  thinks   of    the  joy  she   gives  Samiasa; 
Anah  of   the  happiness   she  receives  from  Azaziel.      Aholihamah 
can  face  hell  with  Samiasa;   Anah  v^ould  give  up   all  her  little 
life   rather   than    that  Azaziel's   immortality  should  knov;  an  hour 
of  pain. 

The  reason  is   clear  vftiy  Byron  did  not  undertake   to 
finish    the  fragment.      Apart   from  the   fact   that  he  was  occupied 
with  other   affairs,   he  probahly  sav/   that    to   continue  would  he 
to   place  himself  on   the  horns  of   the   dilemma.      To    tell  of  the 
destruction  of  the  lovers  would  he  a  long  anti- climax  to    the 
stirring  close  of   the  first  part.      To  let   them  escape   and  "v/ing 
their  way  from  star   to   star"   would  leave   the  whole  problem 
hopelessly  unsolVf^d~Greatures   sinning  yet  unpunished,    rebels 
against  omnipotence  yet  not  crushed.      Wisely   then  he  left 
the  poem  a  fragment. 
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Prom   the    time   of  its  publication  critics  have  remarked  on  the 
lack  of    that  scepticism  that  runs  riot  in  Cain.      How  could  it  he 
other'.Tise'^      The  characters   are  either  marked  out  for   special  favor 
"by  God,    or   doomed  to   destruction,    or  angels  who  have   stood  in 
his   presence.      There   is  no  room  for    the  expression  of  douht. 
nevertheless   the    scepticism  is    there. 

"And  where  is   the  impiety  of  loving 
Celestial  natures'"* 
asks  Aholihanah,    and   the  voice   is    the  voice   of  Byron.      The 
event  proves   the  impiety  of  so   doing,—  or   shov/s   that  omnipo- 
tence can  crush  disobedience.      But   is  Byron  convinced''      is   it 
not  once  more  Cain's    question  of  the   snake-stung  lairib''      If 
it   indeed  be  impious    to   love  celestial  natures,   why  suffer 
their  approach   to  frail  hvimanity'-*     V/hy  give  weak  mortals    the 
capacity  for    such  love*?      Hot  because  of  abstract  fears  and 
doubts,   but  for    the   sake   of  love,    they   dash   themselves  against 
the   supreme  V/ill. 


THE  DEPORLHD  TRAiTSPORIXlJ^D. 


There   is  not  a  single  reference    to   The   Deformed 
Transformed  in  any  of  Bjnron's   letters.      This  may  be   taken  as   a 
sign  of  his   slight  estimation  of  it.      The  MS.    is   dated  "Pisa, 
1322,"   and  as  Hedwin   (p.    151)    records  Shelley's   unfavorable 
judgment  of   it  —  "it  is  a  bad  imitation  of  Paust"   —    July  8, 
the   day  of  Shelley's   death,   may  be   taken   as   the   down^mrd  limit 
before  ^*iich    the  piece  must  have  been  completed.      Since  iTedwin 
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VTa.3  present  -.vhen  Byron  sho\7ed  the  LIS.    to   Shelley  and   since 

1 
Medwin  left  Pisa  on  Ilarch  9,    Eimerar?;ues   that   this  is    the   down- 
ward limit  of  the   date  of  composition.      But    this  anecdote  may 
refer   to    the  first   scene  only.      Byron  affected   to  he    so   con- 
cerned ivi  th  Shelley's  strictiires   that  he   threw  the  poem  into 
the  fire   and  for    t'.70   years  concealed  the   existence  of  a  second 
copy.'      The  piece  was   at  length  published  hy  John  Hunt,   Pehruary 
20,    1824,    and  went    bo   a   third   edition  in   four   days. 

In  an   "Advertise/aent"    {?.    V,    473)   Byron  noted   that 

the  poem  was   "founded  partly  on   the   story  of  a  novel  called 

2 
The   'Three^  Brothers,   published  many  year  ago,   from  ^ich  M.    G. 

Lev/is 's  Wood  Demon  was  also    taken;    and  partly  on    the  T'aust  of 

the  great  Goethe."     prom  Joshua  Pickersgill's  novel,   .^^le   Three 

Brothers,    1803,   Bsrron  horrov/ed  the   scene   and  motive  of   the 

"•"  4 

transformation,    and   the  narae  Arnold.      Varnhagen    (p.    12)    notes 

that  in  the   novsl   the   father  of  Arnaud  is    engaged  in  the  war 

between   the  Emperor  Charles  V  and  Francis  I,    and  the   scene   is 

in  Italy.      This  v/ould  seem  to  have   suggested   to  Byron  the  idea 

of  associating  his   transfox'med  hunchback  with  the  Sack  of  Rone, 

The   episode   of   the  capture  of  Oljnapia  is   apparently  his  own, 

not  very  haT5T)y,    invention;    the  narae  Olympia  he  may  have   taken 

5 
from  Shelley's   St.    Irvyne. 

"Ohne  Goethes  JFaust  ware   dies   fragiaent  gar  oicht 

derikar,"    says  Eimer.      The  indebtedness   to  P_ausjt  connects   The 

1.  Anglia   XXXVI,    445. 

2.  Thi?.  I  have  not  seen;    3.    H.    Coleridge    (P.   V,    473  f . )    gives 
extracts  frnn  it.      H.    Varnhagen   (tJber  Byrons  drajnatisches 
Bruchs tuck" Derwnges tal tete  -'lissgestalfe't'e,'  ^rlangen,"  1905, 
p.  T?.T  *ou uli xiu 3  "tile  pbr  tTo'n "of^6he "  ploT  used  by  Bryon. 

3.  See  p.      16 , ante, 

4.  Arnaud  in  the  novel. 

5 .  See  Gillardon,  p. 114. 
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I)efoi''med  Transfomed  with  Lianfred  and  Cain.      The   corn'oination 
Arnold-Caesar  is   a  second  and  less   successful   stud\''  of   the 
Paust-Mephisto  and  Cain-Lucifer .  theme.      At    the  beginning  of  the 
piece    there   are   t.TO   interesting  diYergaicios  from   that  novel   that 
aid  in  esta"blishing   the  relationship    to  Eaust.      In  The   "niree 
Brothers   the   devil  coraes  in  ohedisnce   to   an  incantation;    on 
the  other  han'- ,    in  ?aus_t   the  black  poodle   comes  uncalled  for, 
ancinboth  7aust  and  The  Deformed  Transformed  a  mist  resolves 
itself  into    the   devil.      In   the  novel   tnere  is  no   express  agree- 
ment be  tureen  Arnaud  and   the   devil.      In  'Che  ^.e^formed  Transformed 
the  Stranger  deliberately  rejects  Arnold's   offer    to   sign  a  pact, 
thus  significantly  altering    the  incident  in  Paus_t.      His   attitude 
tovTards  Arnold  is  a  mingling  of  reverence  ano   mockery.      There 
are    two  other  incidents  reminiscent  of  "Faust.      Just   as  Mephisto 
summons   the   aid  of  an  ignis-fatuus  on  his  way  with  Eaust  up 
the  Brocken,    so    the  Stranger  causes  a  "little,  marshy  spark 

of  flame"    (I,    i,    479)    to   reanimate   the   soulless  body  of  the 

1 
hunchback.        The  four   coal-black  horses  brought  by  the  page   a 

moment  later    (l.    511)    are   a  reminder  of   the  penultimate   scene 

of  7aust,    where   the   stage   direction  reads  "PaustjMephistoiMaeles, 

2 
auf   schwarzen  Pferden  daher  brausend. "        Varnhagen  further  be- 
lieves   that  certain  of  the   rima-schemasof  Paust  v/ere   imitated 
by  Byron  in   the   incantation;    this   is   very   doubtful. 

Except   the  first  scene,    there   is   an  historical  basis 


1.  As  Byron  refers    to    the  ignis-fatuus   eleven  times  in  his  writ- 
ings it  is  incorrect    to   assume   that  here   and  in  LIa,nfred 
I,i,195   there   is  necessarily  an  echo   of  _?aust. 

2.  The   "Raven-stone"    of  Manfred  III,    i    (first  version)    and 
Werner  II,    ii,    178,    is  a' further  echo   of   this   scene. 
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for    the  play.      Byron  had  read  Robertson's  Life  of  the  Enp^sror 

fflarles  V  and  a  note    to   Tp.e_  Prophecy  of  Dante  IV,    258,    shows 

that  he   kneT?   the  contemporary  accounts  of    the   Sack  of  Rome,   "by 

Guicciardini   and  Buonaparte.      He  may  have  also  read  some   of  the 

2 
lamentations   in  prose  or  verse   inspired  "by  the   terrihle   event. 

The  chief  of  many  objections    to   The  Deformed  Trans- 
formed is    tliat  it  lacks   a  definite  plan,    and  such   as  it  has   is 

not  held   to   consistentlv.        The   opening  is  inspired  by  bitter 

3 
recollections   of  Byron's   oira  chilc'hood.        The   leading  motiv 

4 
is  Arnold's   desire  for  love   and  power   and  his  love   of  beauty. 

These   attributes  he  finds  best  summedut)   in   the  person  of 

5 
Achilles.        With   the    second  scene    the  entire  mood  of  the  piece 

is   changed.      Arnold  no  longer  £ijh«s;    he  has  acquired  all  his 

desires   save   love.      I'rom   this  it  would  seem  that   the  Olyrapia 

incident,   v/hich   fills   the   obvious   gap,   -would  have  been  made 

much  of  had  the   fragment  been  completed.      Arnold  has   changed 

more   than  form;   he   is  now  bold,   resourceful,    respected,    relied 

upon.      Though  bound  by  no   signed  contract  Arnold  is  none    the 

less  in  the  po-ver  of   the  devil.      Nor   is  Caesar   quite  like   the 

original  Stranger.      He   is  wittier,   bitter,   more   cunning. 

Caesar  is,   hov;-ever,   much  less   complicated  and  subtle   a  character 

than  Mephistopheles.      He  has   the  cynicism  an"  mockery  of 

1.  See    the  remarkable  list  of  books  read  by  Byron,    1807, 
Moore,    Life,    I,    80. 

2.  With   the   attack  of  Rome,    compare   The   Sj. ege_  of  Corinth,    1. 
722  f.    and   the    attack  on  Ismail  in  Don  Juan  Tca'ntoTTlI   and 
VI i: I ,   pass i m ) . 

3.  In   the  novel  Arnaud  is  hunchback  only;   Byvon  adds    the  lame- 
ness— a  personal   touch. 

4.  In   the  novel  Arnaud  sees  his  face  reflected  in  a  sword.   Byron 
altr.rs    this   to   a  fountain. 

5.  In   the  novel   the   fo;rm  of  Demetrius  is  selected,    a  less    i7orthy 
choice. 
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Goethe's   spirit,   "but  without  his   sense   of  power  and  without 
most   of  his  vrit.      Both  exist  in  evil      and  for   evil,   "but  whereas 
Mephistopheles   leads  Paust    to   seduction  a,nd  murder,    Caesar,    in 
that  portion  of  the  play   that  Byron  completed,   makes  no   attempt 
to   use  his   devilish  arts    to   corrupt  Arnold.      The   latter   speaks 
of   the   "scenes   of  "blood  and  lust"  (I,    ii,    20)  through  v4iich  he 
has  "been  lured  on,   "but   they  do   not   appear   in   the   event.      Caesar 
gives  Arnold  opportunity  for  advancerasnt,   hut  hy  no-ole  means  — 
courage,    sagacity  and  love.      All   that  Caesar  incites  him   to   do 
it  would   occur    to    any  high-minded  man  to  undertake.      There   is 
hardly  a  vestige   of  any  struggle  hetv^een  good  and  evil. 

This  sho".';s    that  Byron  had  formed  no    ye.oy  cly finite 
scheme  of  characterization  and  mo  tivization.      The    tv/o   leading 
thotxghts   of   the  first  scene  do   not   appear  again.      These   are, 
first,    the   willingness   of  Caesar    to   ahide  "by   the   test  of 
Arnold's   deeds;    second,    the  impressive   idea  of  making  Caesar 
assume   the   cast-off  hunck'oack  fox'm  - 

"In   a  fev7  moraents 

I  vd.ll  be   as  you  were,    and  you   shall   sea 

Yo-urself  forever  lay  you  as  your  shadocr"  (I,    i,    447  f.) 
Byron's   intention  would  see   to  have  heen   to   arrange  a  concrete 
dramatic  presentation  of   the  haunting,    ever-present,   watchful  eye 
of     conscience.      But  in   the   sequel  he  makes  nothing  of   the 
idea. 

It  is   all  ho  th  puzzling  and  disappointing.      Byron 
"began  fairly  v/ell,   "but  his  mood  changed  and  from  the    second 
scene    to    the   end   inspiration  is   conspicuously  a"bsent.      The   ac- 
tion "breaks   off,    so   far  as    there   is   any  development  of  charac- 
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ter,    and  except  for    the   introduction  of  Olympia,    the  psjcho- 
losioal   situation  at   the  close  of  the   fragment  is  just   the 
saiae   as  at   the   end  of   the  first   scene.      The,  fighUng  scenes 
are   exceptionally  crude,    and   quite  unv/orthy  of  Byron. 


CHAPTER   SEVl 


VJillTO   FALISRO,     "Ji'E   T\?0    FOSCiiPJ    GARDA:7a^iVLUS 
MID  ^^RiffiR. 


The    two   Venetian  histox'i  cal   pla/s   fall    mturally 
toijether.  gjiro  nolo/;! call y  ^^ardanapalus   lies    betv/een  them, 

and,    as   it.ie   pseudo-historical,    may  be    studied  in  the    sane 
chapter  with    them.         The    little   that    I    shall  have    to    sa^ 
about   ""erner  may  be   inserted  at    the    conclusion  of    the    chapter. 


On  February  25,    1817,    I^yron  wrote    to    '"urray   (lJ.  IV,  5S' 
"Look  into    'Loore's    (Dr.    I'oore's)    View  of    Italy'    for  jae;    in 
one   of    the    volumes    you  will    find    an  account   of    the    Dotje 
Valiere    (it    ou,:i;ht    to   be   7alieri)    and  his    conscjiracy,    or   the 
motives   of   it.         Get    it    transcribed  for  r.-.e,    and   send   it    in 
a  letter   to   rne    soon.         I    v/ant    it,    and    cannot   find   so   '"ood 
an  account   of    thn.t   business  liere;    though   the    veiled  portrait 
and  the   place   -^here   he    v;as   once    crowned,    and   afterwards 
decapitated,    still   exist   and   are    shown.         I   have   seardied 
all    their  histories;    but    tlie   policy  of   the    old   Aristocracy 
made    tiieir  writers    silent    on  his  motives,    which   were   a  private 
i^rievance    against   one   of   the   Patricians.         I   mean  to   write 
a  trex^e.Jy  upon  tlie    subject,    viaic±L   appears   to   me   very  drama- 
tic;   an     old   ip.an,     jealous,     and    cons    irin^i    c)iij;ainst    the    state 
of    v/iiich  he    was    actually  the    reif^^ninfo    Chief.         This   last 
circuiastance    makes    it    the   most    remarkable    and   only   fact    of 
the   kind  in  all  history  of   all    nations."        This   letter    con- 
tains   in  embryonic  form   many  of   the    ideas    afterwards    de- 
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veloped  in  the   play.         "But   other  interests   nnd   ideas    claimed 
liis   attention,"    says  Lir.     Coleridge    (p.    IV,    325 1,    "and  for 
more    than  three    years    the   project    slept."        Finally  on  April 
9,    1820,    he    tells  Murray  that   he  has    "hegun  a  tragedy  on 
the    subject   of   "arino  Faliero"    (LJ.    V,    7).         Tiie   drama  was 
finished  by   July  17    (LJ.    Y,    52),    and  the   fair    copi-  vas    in 
i;rEland   probably  by  October   G,    1820    (LJ.    V,    86).       The   play 
v/as  published  early  in  January,    1821. 

Tnere   v/as   almost   imraedi.ate   trouble    v-'itji   t}ie   manage- 
ment   of   I'rury  Lane    theatre,    vhere    ti^e   piece    '.vas   announced 
for  performance.         After   some    delay  P^ron's    solicitors    con- 
sented to    the   presentation,    but   as   Hyron  had  foreseen,    his 
play  proved   quite   unsuited   to    th^e    cta^e.         "I   v;as   ill-used 
in  the   extreme,"  he   told  I.Iedwin   (p.    119),    "by  the   noge   beir^ 
br-uglit   on  the    stn^-e   at    all    after  my  Preface." 

Eyron's   primary  endeavour   in  tiie    composition  of 
ilarino  Jrliero   was   for  historical    -iccuracy.         "Plistory  is 
closely  followed,  "   he    wrote    to   rurray   (LJ.    V.    52),    "Dr. 
iloore'B    account   is   in  some    respects   false,    and   in  all    foolish 
and  flippant.         ITo ne    of   the    Chronicles    (and   I  have    consulted 
lianuto,    iJandi,     "ava^i-ero,    and   an  anon;i'raous    rAei^e    of   Zara, 
besides    tlie  histories    of  Laugier,    "aru,    Sismondi,    etc.  ) 
state,    or   even  hint,    that  he   begged  nis  life;    the^'  merely 

say  that  he    did    not    deny  the    conspiracy I    don' t 

know  what    your  parlour   boarders   will   thi^ik   of    t}ie    drama  I 
have   founded  upon  this   extraordinary  event:    the   only  similar 
one    in  history   is   the    story  of   ivgis,    Kin,^   of   3p;irta,    a 
prince    ■■vi tii   the    Commons   against   the    aristocracy,    and  losin?; 
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is   life    therefor;    but    it    shall    "be    sent   when   copied." 
E.    li .    Goleridse    (P.    V,    526-7'    succinctly   states    the    sources 
employed  "by  Eyvon,    and   it    is   unnecessary  to    repeat  here 
the   list   of    chroniclers.         ITor   is   it   of   artisti  c   and  poetic 
ii-nportance    to    note  hov;  little   actual    foundation  there   is 
for   the   lc:i-end    of   the    dov.'nfall    of    the   traitor  7aliero. 
"rae    truth   of    imji;;;ination  exceeds    and   transcends   at   all 
points   the    accident   of   fact." 

In     an  earlier    diapter   I  have    discussed  the    influ- 
ence   of    Alfieri   upon  Byron's   re-,yd\aT   dramas   and  haA^'e    sho\?n 
tiiat    tiiat    influence    is  most   appa.re  nt    in  I':-,ri  no   yrdiero.  '■ 
It   is    therefore   unnecessary   to    repeat   my  remarks  liere.      It 
is   remarkable,    ho'vever,     that    in  spite    of   his   enthusiastic 
interest    in  his    new  foreign  model,    Byron  betrays   in  L'arino 
galiero.    more   than  r.ny.vhere   else,    liis   tj;orouy;h   knowledge 
of   Shakespeare.         I   liave    already  sho^ved  ttia.t    Byron's   attitude 
towards   ::hakespeare   v;as   two -fold,  —   that   love   for  him  as 
poet    ".'as   mimled  with   disapproval   of  his    dramatic  method.-' 
Zabel's   monograph   is   devoted  to    the    injfluence    of   Chakespeare, 
and    in  it   many  parallel    passages   bet'-veen  the    two   poets    are 
pointed  out.         Kolbir^i  has  gather   t0;iether   n.li    the    evidence 
of    the   influence    of  Macbeth   on  Byron.         I  have   thought    it 
worth   while    to   put   together   the   follow! n^^    collection  of 
parallels,  v.'iiidi-  chows    in  the   reverse   manner   Byron's    intimate 
knowledge    of   ohakespeare,    by  collecting   all    the   references 
to   Shakespeare   fro  :!' this    one   play,    I.Tarino   Fall  erg .    instead 


t    p. 120   f.,    ante.  .      .>^c    p.  105.  '.nte. 
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of,    n.s   I'loloing   ^as   done,    all    the    references   to   one   play  from 
the   "hole    of   "Byron's   works.         ■.'bout   u  third   of   t}ie   follov/ino; 
passages   are    noted  by  Colerid.:'e;    others   .re    in  I'^olbir^'s 
and  Ziibel's   lists:    but   some  have    not   before   been   noted. 


His   takings    off    (l,  ii,  22';' ) . 


Tlie   Do,-^^e    takes   up   the    duca,! 
crown: 
"iiollov;  bauble,"    etc. 
(I,ii,259   f.  ) 


lliere's    blood  upon  thy  face 
(I,ii,334) 


".'ill    not   my  great    sires   leap 
from  the    vault, 

"lie re  lie    two   doges   who   pre- 
ceded me, 
And  pluck  ne    down  amor^ 

theia?    (I.  ii.583  f.  ' 


cene   betwee  n  Faliero   and 
Argiola    (ll,i,173   f. 


The    same    sin  that   overthrew 
the    ari^-els    (II    i,  207    - 
i.e.    pride  >. 


Llilkiness   of    spirit 
(Il,ii.80).' 


Cal:    Eut   if   ';:e    fail-- 
Ser:         They  never  fail    who   die 
In  a  great    cause. 


^II^iiaJUPLARj£. 


His    takin;-    off    (Llacb.I.  vii.  20). 


Prince  Henry  vdtli   the    crown: 
"0  polis'iied  perturbation! 
^olden   care,"    etc. 

(Henry   IV,    Pt.I,  IV,     v,  23), 


There's   blood  unon  thy  face 
(Macb.    lil.iv.l2). 


Juliet's  speedi   before   taking 
the    sleeping-;   potion   (R.  and   J., 
IV.  iii.24   f.  ^ 


Liie    scene    beL'.een  ^rutus    and 
Portia    (  Jul.  Caes.II,  i,ad  fin.) 


By  that    sin  fell    the    an-els 

(Henry  VIII.  Ill,  ii.  441  V 


Llilk  o'   hu;nan  kindness 
(llacb.    I,v,18). 


radi;      If   v;e   should  fail? 
Lady  II:  'Ve   fail. 

But   screw  your   courfige   to 

til  e    s  t  i  ck  i  ng   pi  :i  ce 
:\nd  we'll    not   fail 

(i.:acb.  I.  vii.  50  ) . 


Their   spirit   \'fal]cs   abroac 
(Il,ii,97) 


I'.cJke    our   assurance    doubly 
cure    (ll,ii,156). 


Covetouy   of   brief   authority 
(II,  ii.isa). 


I  have    set   my  little 
left 
Of   life   upon  this    cast 
(III,  1,54    f.  ) 


(CoJiipare   i-lso    Corsair  337 
and  1543). 


Their    new   swords   -.veil 

fleshed    flll,ii,l5;. 
(Co^r.pare    Corsair   623). 


As   far   anonj   the   foe    as 

any  lie 
That  hears  me    (lll,ii,6l) 


i  n.;^   of   robes    and 
trinkets    (111,11,188) 


'"e    will    not   scotch, 
But   kill    (III,  ii,26a). 


I    blame    you    not    -    you  act 

in  your   vocation   (ill, ii, 456) 


;29 


C    Julius    Caesar,    thou  art 
mighty  yet ! 
Thy  spirit   v/alks   abroad. 

(Jul.  Caes.V.  iii.94   f .  ) 


I'll   make   assurance    double 
sure    (l.:acb.IV.  i.83). 


:nrest    in  a  little   brief 
au  th  0  r  i  t  y   ( Me as .  for 

L'leas.  II.  fi".  Il8\ 


I   have    set   my  life   upon  a   cast 
(Rich.III.  Y.  iv, 


Full    bravely  }!.--: st   thou  flesh' d 
:hy  maiden  sword   (Hen.  IV, Pt.  I 

''^   V,  IV,  133). 


Shakespearean  use   of  he,    e.g.-- 
I   am  that  he,    that   unfortunate 
he. 
(As    "ifcu  Like    rt   III,  i  1,414). 


A   ki  n^;   of    shreds   and  patches 
(Hamlet   III,iv,102). 


'e   have   scot  died  the    snake, 
not    killed  it    (Macbeth   III 
ii,14). 


'Tis    no    sin  for   a  man   to 
labour   in  his   vc cation 

(Hen.IV.Pt.I.I.ii,115) 
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T/i at  ho rr i  bl  e    i  near  nadi  ne 
(IV,  ii,147). 


Tremendous   bodemen-t 
(IV,  ii,185). 


Calendaro    spits    ot  him 
(V,i,154). 


V/lio    could  have   fore- 
seen 
That    I'ature    could  be   filed 
to    sucli   a   crime 
(V,  i,192). 
(  Cunpare    Childe  h'arold 
III,  iTsTT 


Fortune    is  female:    fron  my 

youth  her  fsvors 
'.Ve re    not    Vvithiiel  d    ( V,  i ,  26  7  ) 


Look   to    the   Lady    (V,  i,525) 


Alas !    Sijnor, 
:'e   v.'/iC   is   only  just   is    cruel; 

v.h  0 
Upon  the    earth   v.'ould  live 

v.'ere   all    judged   justly'? 
(V,  i,562). 


LTo  b  1  e    Ve  ne  t  i  a  ns ,    ma  ny   t  i  me  s 
and  oft. 
(V,  i,479]. 


The  multitudinous   seas   i  n- 
carnn.dine. 

(Llacbeth   II,ii,62). 


;v;eet   bo  dements 

(Llacbeth   IV,  i,96). 


nd   spit  upon  my  Jewish   ,';;aberdine 
(MeS.of  Ven.  ,I,lii,113^ 


'or  Banquo's  issue  have    I 

filed  my  mind    (Macbeth   III 
i,65^. 


"Fortune****  *» 

Lhov^n  like    a  rebel's  v.hore 
(Llacbeth   I,ii,14) 

?ortune*****ic.   c.   strumpet 

(Hainlet  II,ii,239), 


Look  to    the   Lady 

(L:acbeth    II.iii.l31;. 


Tn  the    course   of    justice 
no  ne    of   us 
Should   see    salvation 

(jLIer._af  .Ysii,.,IV,i,199) 


iiinior  Antordo,    many  a   time 
and   oft 

(^^.of^  Yen.  ,1,  iii,  1C7', 


I^iy  good   are    confiscate   unto 
the    state    (V,  i,486;. 


.'o   pull   in  recrolution 
(V,  ii,50). 


The    Jreelc 
V/alks    o'er   thy  mart,    and 
finilfis   on  it   for  his 
(V,  iii,59). 


A  barbarian  Vice    of   Kingi 

(V,  iii.ee). 


-^0.1    the   ills    of    conquer'd 
states   sho.ll    clin^-    thee 
(V,iii,84). 
(  Co:npare   ji  ark  noes  line    50  ) 
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Thy  lands   and  goods 
by  the   laws    of   Venice, 

confiscate 
the    stae    of   yenice 


I   pull    in  resolution 
fVacbcth    V.  A\42) 


Panquo    SLiiles  upon  nie 
And  points    at   then:  for  his. 
(Ilacbeth   IV,  i,  123). 


vice    of   j<:in;!:s 

(Ha'-nlet   IV,  i,123K 


Till    famine    clins   thee 

(Kacbeth  V,  v,40) 
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''ore    direct   than  the    influence    of    "ihakespeare    is 
the    influence    of   Otway's   Ve  nice   r  re  served.         In  s.   note    to 
:"i;rinp   "Liliero   V,    iii,    8,     (P.    IV,    454)    Byron  v^'ritee,    "I 
find   in  readin(j;   over    (since    the    completion  of   this    tragedy), 
for   the   first    ti:ne    these    six   years,    Ve ni  ce   Preserved,    a 
similar   reply  on  a  different   occasion  by  Renault,    and   ether 
coincidences   arising  fro:n  the    subject.         I    need  hardly  re- 
mind  the   ijentlest   reader  that   such    coincidences   jnust   be    ac- 
cidental,   from  the   very  facility  of   their   detection  by  ref- 
erence   to    so   popular   a  play  on  the    sta£:e    end  in  the    closet 
as   Otway's    chef-d'oeuvre."        Byron  was   peculiarly  sensitive 
to    the    charge   of   plagiarism,    and  his   vord  may  be    talcen  that 
the    rese/nblances  v/ere    coincidences.         But  he    knew  Otway's 
play  vi'ell.         I  n  aiilde   Harold    (IV,    4)   he   associated  the 
Rialto  v'ith    "Shylock   and  the   IToor   and  Pierre."-'-        In  tv;o  let- 
ters he    refers   to   the    coincidences   between  the   plays.         "I. 
air.,  av/are    of   v;hot    you   say  of  Ctway,  "    he    tells   "'urray   (LJ.  IV,  9l), 
"and  am  a   :':reat   admirer   of  hie,-    all    except    tliat   maudlin 
bitch  of    driast.e  lewdness   and   blubberinfi-    curiosity,    Belvidera, 
•.vhom  I    utterly   despise,    abhor,    and   detect;    but    the   story  of 
Earino  Paliero   is   different,    and,    I    thinlc,    so   much   finer, 
that   I    v.'ish   Otway  had   taken  it   instead.''        Ai^ain   (LJ.    V,    89', 
"Shakespeare    and  Ot'.vay  had  a  million  advantages   over  me,    be- 
sides  the    incalculable    one   of   bein^j   dead  fro:.':  one    to    two 
centuries,    and  havi  itlj   been  both   born  blackguards    (Y,'hich   a^re 
sudi   attractions   to    the    Gentle   living   reader):    let   ;r.e   then 
preserve    the    only  one   v.hich  I    could  po  ssibly  have  —  that   of 
havir^   been  at   Venice,    and  entered  more   into    the   local    spirit 
1.   _   Gee    also  LJ.    I,     339;    II,    409. 
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of   it.         I    claim   no   more." 

Herman  Gdhiff's    dissertati  on^    is   devoted  in  part 
to   a   cciTiparison  of  I.'ari no  Faliero    and  Ve ni ce  Preserved. 
To  his   vrork  I    am  partly  indebted  in  the   follovdm   paragraphia, 
though   my   conclusions  have    been  readrjed  independently. 
Ctway's   play*^   is    eo   little    read  that    an  outline   of    the   plot 
must   be   ^iven.         ^'e  ni  ce  Preserved  is   founded  on  an  historical 
novel    by  Saint-Real,    L_a   Conjuration  de s  Zspacnols    contre   la 
Ve  ni  s  c   en  1618.  '^  In  the   play  the    actual  leaders   of   the 

historical    conspiracy   occupy  very  minor  parts   and   the   in- 
terest   centres    in  the   fortunes   of    two   Venetians,    Jaffier 
and  Pierre,    vdao    are    amor^-   the    native    conspirators   with   tlie 
Spaniards.         Eelvidera,    the   daughtier   of   a  Venetian  senato:^ 
lias   married   Ja,ffier   against   her  father's   will,    and   the   two 
live    together   in  great   poverty,    shamefully   treated  by  her 
father.         ^^ierre,    one    of   the   plotters,    hears   of    Jaffier' s 
wretched   existence    and  persuades  him   to    join  the    conspiracy. 
Jaffier    consents    and   sv;ears    secrecy.         Pierre    stands    surety 
for  hi.m,    vhen  tlie   other    conspirators    are    suspicious   of   the 
CO  n-in-lo.v;  of    a   senator.         Jaffier  himself    surrenders  his 
dearly  loved   wife    to    one    of    the   band    as    a  <";uarantee    of  good 
faitii.         The   plot   is   then  revealed   to  him  and  lie   leo,rns   that 
his   f atiier-in-law  is   amor^   those    to   be   murdered.         This  is 

1.      Hermann  bdiiff,    Ubor  Lord  Byrons    "'liar i no  Jl2:tLl-'ve ''   und 
seine    andere  n  ge s  d-.i i  ch tl i  c^-ie  n  Prame  n.    Marburg,"  T 910. 

2*       1*^1  e   Best  Plays    of   Thomas   Otvv'ay.    cd.    Roden  IToel,    I'ermaid 
Series,    London,     T.    Pisher   Unwin,    p.    287   f. 

::;.      Gee   Roden  I'oel '  s   introduction  to    the   pl^'-y,    p.    288. 
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too   :3reut    a  trial    to  him,    an-J  :i.e   forevvarns   his    v.'ife.         T'oved 
by  her   tears    and   enrru:;ed   by  the    insults    offered  to  her  by 
the    conspirator  who  had  her   in   ciiarp;e,    lie   betrays  the   plot   to 
t>ie    Senate.         Arrests   follow;    the   ::;e  n  are    tried   and    condemned. 
Jaffier   is   filled  with   re/norse.         "hen  about   to    die   Pierre 
pardo  n?  ]iiiri  for   betrayir^i  him.         Jaffier   then,    upon  the 
scaffold,  stabs   Tierre,    thus    saving   hira  from  the    disgrace 
of   execution,    and  kills  iximself.-'- 

In  the    d'iaracter   of    Jaffier   there    are    co^nbined 
the    two   motives    that   .Byron  divided  between  ?aliero    and   Ber- 
tram,        The   Doge   is   suspected   by  the    conspirators   because 
jie  _i_s   Iio^,e    (III,ii,90  f.  );    Jaffier   because   he    is   a  member 
of*  t]ie    aristocracy.         Both    join  the   plot   because    of   insults 
iieaped  upon  thejn.         The    connection  between  Jaffier   and  Ber- 
tram is    even   closer.         Botli   are   un;ib].e    to   break  loose   from 
private    ties;    both  are   moved   to   betray   their    coinro.des,     not   by 
innate   treadiery,    but   b^'    compossion.         In  both   plays   the 
conspirators    at    their   trial    show  a  like    scorn  of   tlie    inforrner. 
Conpare   o.lso    ttie   following;    details.         Calendaro    sa;ys   of 

Bertram 

"Yet    as  he  has    no   mistress,    and   no  wife 
To   work  upon  his  milkiness   cf    spirit, 
He   may  ,^o   throu^/h   the   ordeal;    it   is   \--ell 
lie   is   an  orphan,    friendless    srjve    .in  us: 
A  woman  or   a    child  had  ?r,ade  him  less 
Than  either   in  resolve"    (ll,ii,79   f . ) 
Just    sudi  motives   as    those    that    Calendaro   is    confident    cannot 

1.      There   is   a   comic  underplot   of   a  disgustinf;    nature    (  cf .    p.  5, 
_ante)    to   vihicl-i    there   is    no  parallel   in  I.'cirino  Paliero. 
Ot way's   introduction  of   the    super r^i^tural    in  his   final    scene 
'  ■  ■     .     offers    no    analo^cue. 
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appeal    to   Pertrarn  lead   Jaffier   to   betray  the   plot.         Pelvidera 
tries    to    rret   the    secret   from  her  husband  in  inudi    tlie    Scune 
way  as   AiTji'iola  does   in  i.iarino  ?aliero.      Bot^i   poets   are   here 
inedbted    to    the    scene   between  Brutus   and   Portia  in  Julius 
Caesar.      Otway  a'driits    the   reser.blance   i  n  maki  n/;    Jaffier  ex- 
claim,    "0  Portia,    Portia!    v/liat    a   soul    v;a.s   tiiine!"    (ill,     ii-, 
Pierre,    too,    bears    zoi':)e    resemblance    to  Paliero.         He    is 
moved   to   plot   by  the   overweening;  pride   of   the    aristocracy.  ■'- 
He  has   been  of   service    to    the    state,    and  ■'^hen   condemned  to 
death,    his    speecli,    begi  nnin-f-- 

"Are    these    tlie    trophies   I've   deserved   for  fighting 
Your  battles   with    confederiited  pov/ers?*'    (lY,  ii), 
miglit    come   from  the   mouth   of  Paliero.        Faliero's   final 
speecli,     "I    speak   to   Time,    and    to  P'ter iiity"    (Y,    iii,    26   f .  } 
may  be    comp-^red   with    Jaffier' s    "Final    destruction  seise 
on  all    the    world"    (Y,     ii.    If.),    especially  -vith   the   lines: 

"  Le  t   Ye  ni  ce    bur  n 
Hotter   than  all    the    rest;    here   kindle   hell 
Pe'er   to   extin£:uish"    (l.    6   f .  ^ 
But    the    inspiration  of  "^aliero's   terrific   denunciation  of 
the    "Gehenna  of    the   waters,"    "the   Sea-Codora,  "    was    not   lit- 
erary,   but    "from,  the   life.''        It   reflects  Byron's   reaction 

p 

from  the   excesses   of  his   Yenetian  sojourn. 

The    resemblances   betveen  Otv;ay' s   and   P^^ron's   uramas 
do    not   extend   to    the   mood   and   tone   of  es.         Byron 

is    thoroughly  in  sy/.;pathy  with   the    conspira.tors;    here,    us 
al\yays,    he    is   the   poet   of   revolution.         Ctway  rather  looks 

1.  Cf.    Act   I,    Scene    i,    passim. 

2.  Cf.    Ilayne,    II,    161.       Cf.    also    "Our  hatred  of    that    now 
empty  Oyster   shell    ",'ithout   its   pe-jrl    -   Yeni  ce"    (LJ.  IV,  370)  . 
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on  the   fate   of    Jaffier   and  Pierre   in  the  li^jht   of   awful 
examples.         In  his   dedi cation  he    speaks   of    "the   encroachment 
of    republicans"    and  oUier   expressions   betray  his  royalist 
Fj;.inpathies.        Byron  reflects   the   fenrient   and  excitement    of 
Italy;    Otv-.'ay   covertly  satirizes  events   inl^nglish  politics 
of    the    time.l        B;>Ton's  play  is    serious  from  beginning   to 
end;    tiiere   is    no    comedy,     no  humour,    hardly  a   sug{|estion 
of    Pyronic  wit.         Otway' s    tragedy  is   disfigured  by  gross 
r.cenes    of    co;nedy,    especially  those   in  v.uiicli   the   old   Senator 
Antonio*^   appears.         Tlie    suljective    element,    so    ctronij;    in 
all   Byron's    verse,    is    almost   entirely-   r;bsent   from  Ctway, 
though    Gchiff    (p.    9)    says,    "Jaffiers  Liebe    zu  ^elvidera   ist 
eine   Darstellunj    von  Otways  Leidensdiaf  t    zu   TJrs.    Barry." 
Eicon's   is   a  trai^edy  vitliout   love    -  he   prided  himself   on 
the   fact.         Inotv/ay's   it   is   the   leadi  re=  motiv.        Finally, 
as  he  himself    s;iid,    Byron  "entered  more   into    the   local 
spirit    of    it."        For   Otway' s    vajue    and    conventional    allu- 
sions   to   ot.    Kfirlc's,     the   Rialto,    the    Bucal   Palace,    Byron 
substitutes   direct   and  ininute    references    to   particular 
places,    local    custoras,     traditions,    fasiiions,    o  nd  people. 
"Of   the   play  they  may   say  viiat    they  please,    but    not  •  so    of 
my  costume    and   dram,    pers.,    they  having;   been  real   ex- 
istences"   (LJ.    V,     9G;. 


^^  Cur  LIubual   friend   Dickens    contrives    t}iat    the 

odour   of    the    slime    and    scuri  of   the   London  docks   shall    never 

quite    be    absent   from  our    nostrils.         \  like    effect,    in 

,^reater   degree,    is   produced   in  Measure   for  treasure,    where 

1.       Cf.     the   Prologue,    p.    293. 

2/      '!':  :  '"    "  ■■"       •^-onio   is   r     '-' -    ^--cful    satire   upon  tl 

.bury. 
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one    it   a.lwa.ys    conscious   of    tue    reek   end   Etendi   of   Vienn;3,. 
A    oij-ird   instynce    of    this  nay  be  .'^iven.         Towards    the    close 
of   Arden  of   :'^\M.verGham   (iV,    ii,    35),    IJaster   Arden  exclaims 
"I    ajr.   aljiost    stifled  in  this   foi^!"    and    the    reader   thinl-rs, 
not   of    the    sea-inist   blowing   in  upon  Tent,    but   of   that   moral 
foj   of   Eordid   r^loora  and   death   tl^at   from  the    coramen cement 
of    the   play  has   been  slowly  envelcpint'    tlie    dcmed  man. 
To    obtain  such  effects   as    these    is   indeed  to    create   an  at- 
mosphere   in  a  v.'orlc  of   the    imagination. 

Eyron  accomplishes   this   vd  tri   sin;;ular   success 
i  n  T'arino  yalierp.         Throughout    the   ::-lay   there    is    the    im- 
pression of    the    re;norseless  power   of    a    corrupt   .i.ristocracy. 
The    conflict   is    between  ti;e   particians    and  the   people,    with 
all    ri.i^it    a;-:d    Justice    on  the    side   of    the   oppressed   lower 
classes.         This   keynote    is    struck  at   the    commencement    of 
the   play. 

"Battista:  Doubtless    '  tv;as 

Poul    scorn  in  iJteno    to   offend   so  si-ossly, 
rietro:    Aye,    if   a  poor  man:    Ste  no's   a  patrician, 
YouU;;,    galliard,    rjay,    and   hau.^hty. 
Battista:  Zien  you   think 

Tie   Y.'ill    not   be    judged  hardly? 
Pletro  :  'Twere   e  nouf^h 

He    be    judrjed   j^-A.^'    (l,    i,    IS   ^•) 
Difference    in  rairi  means    difference    in  justice   in  Venice. 
There   is   an  essential   fln,\v  in  tiie    odministration  of    the 
state.         A^-ain  and   a^ain  this   idea  is   insisted  upon. 
There    is   an  inward  rottenness   in  the   state,    a   canl<er  eatim: 
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the  heart    out   of   the    a.>lcient   institutions   of   Venice. 

"hen  Eertuccio,    soundin;^  l?aliero    as    to    tlie    conspir;;cy,    asks 

him   '".vouldst   thou   be    r.overei.-:n  lord   of   ■"enice?"        "Aye," 

the   Lol;©    answers, 

"If   that    the   people    shared   tliat    sovereif^nty, 
,-0    that    nor  they  nor  I    v/ere   furt];er   slaves 
Cf    th is   0  '  er^rown  ■•: ri  sto  crati  c  f^ydra, 
The  poisonous  i-eads   of   ■'"iiotie   cnveno-~ned  body 
Have    breathed  a  pestilence   upon  us   ell"    (l,ii,4l8  f.) 

The   'Do^e    cannot    claiin  the    duty   of    the    Senate    (ll,  1,157); 

he    is    a  mere   puppet    v.iio    scarce    can  obtain  ri^ht   for  himself 

(II,    ii,    32).        I'usinij    over  ■'.''enice  he   e:xclairris 

"Tl'iou  must    be    cleansed   of    the   black  blood  v.hich 

makes   thee 

A  Laaar-houi;e    of    tyranny"    (ll,    i,    £    f.), 
these    "plague    spots,"    this    "Patrician  pefjtile  nee, ''    must   be 
rooted   cut.         It   is    not   a  matter   of   pride    und   vice   in   cer- 
tain i  nd i  vi  dual s ; 

"It   is    not 
Their    nu:'ibers,    be    it    tens   or   thousands,    but 
•  The    spirit   of    this   Aristo  cr.v:.cv 
V.liich  must  be    rooted   out''  •   (lll,ii,38  f .  ) 
"Fatal   poison  to   the   springs    of  Life"    are    in  ''the   present 
institutes   of   "'emce''    (ill,    ii,    31C    f .  )        Tlius,    v'}ien  the 
lr;.:.itor   -Pertrajn    comes   to   Lioni.    the  latter  believes    that 
he    seeks    shelter   for   some    crime,    and   says 

"So    that    thou  hast    not 

Cpilt    noble    blood,    I   i^uarantee   thy   s;_.-fetj'" 

fiV.    i.    144   f .  ) 
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Contract   tills   v/ith   the    certainty  expressed  by  Tietrc    in 
the   first    scene    that  luad  Steno   been  a  plebian  ]ie   v-'ould  have 
been   condemned. 

The    theme    is   the    overthrow  of   the    aristocratic 
oppressors    of    the   people.         Tlie   miserable    condition  of 
"e  ni  ce   under   Austrian  domination  /preatly   influenced  Pyron 
in  this    conception.         It   is   alnoct    superfluous   to    recall 
ho^v    constantly  the    celebration  of  political   liberty  recurs 
in  ?>yron's   verse.        Prom  the    days    .  •"    /        ^irst    canto    of 
CT;.. ilde   Harold    to   the   end   of  Son  J;.._  ^      ,  .:  te   is    constantly 

struck. 

"Revolution 

Alone    can  save    the   earth   f  rorr.  hell '  s  polution.  "1 
He   believes    it   i-i   noble    task    "fron  foreign  yoke    to   free    the 
helpless    native,''*^  but    i.fter   all,     '"who   would   be   free    them- 
selves i.'iust    strike    the    blow'"^--    an  idea   reaffir;^ed  Ion:; 
o.fter   in  "The   Isles    of   Greece:" 

"In   native    swords    and    ntitive    ranlcs, 
Tlie    only  hope    of    courage    dv;^ells"    (stanza  14). 
He   is    confident    in  the   ultimate   outcor':e.         '^]io   mob   are 
tired   of   imitatino:    Job,    and  "the   peopl         ,  by  vill    be 

the    strori?;er.  "''^        'Diere    is    never   a   sign-  of    despair   or   of 
any  tendency  to    subside    into   placid   acceptance. 

"Yet,    Freedom!    yet   thy  banner,    torn  but   flyir^'i, 

Ot reams  like    the   thunder- storin   against    the   wi?-:d."° 

•      22_"  Ju^''^  VIII.    5_1.  2.      Ibid.    XLll,    10. 

J.     .  Ghil'de  Harold  II,    76. 

''■■•  Po.iI  Ju^ -'-  VIII,    50. 

'^-       Childe   I-Iarol_d   IV,    98.       Cf .  --  "The   thunder    comes 

Sullen  o^-^ainst    the   wind" 

(Keats,    Othq  the   "reot   II,i,57) 
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Pi  nail  ^',    and   with   especial   reference    to   L'ari  no   yaliero. 
note    two   pa£G<'K^-es  from  his    journal,    v;ri;.ten  in  1S?.1. 
"Qm.'ar  J!  --   it   is    ::o':'  the    time    to    act,    anj   wliat    ci.i^-nifies 
^^elf .     if    r.   ;:in^le    spark   of    that    v.tlii  ch   would  be    worthy  of 
the   past    can  be    bequeathed  unquendaedly  to    the   future? 
It   is    not   one  nan,     nor   a  inillior,,    but   tjie    Sgi ri t    of   liberty 
v:lii  di  rriust   be    spread.         The   wo.ves   whi  dri   dash  upon  the 
rJiore    ''5,re,    one    by  one,    broken,    bu^    _  o  cea  n   oonque]:'!^, 

nevertheless In  like   manner,    -Vi.:  .c.-.r   the    sacrifice 

of   individuals,    the   rj^eat    cause    ;.lll   ,jat]ier   £tren{-:th,    sweep 

down  what   is   ruf<;;;;ed,    and  fertilise "hat    is    cultivable" 

(-jj.    V,    1C5   f .  ^         "It    is    no   :;reat   m.itter,    supposin;,-    th;it 

Italy   could   be    liberated,    'Aiio   or  what    is   sacrificed.         It 

is   a  grand   object   -    the    very  poetry  of  politics"    (LJ.    V,    205). 

But   that    clear   vision  so    ciiaracteristic  of   Pyron 
forces  hin:   to    see   the   opposite    side   of   the   picture.         'fhoueh 
he    teadies    the   very  stones    "to    rise   a<];ainst    earth's   tyr'-nts,"! 
thouiih    an  absolute    autocr;i.t    is   inudi    ■■.■orse    than  a  barbarian,  '2 
he   warns  men  a^^-ainst   the    darters   of   the   opposite   extrerre. 
"It    is    not    that   I    aJul;--.te    the   people: 

Without  me,    there    sre    dGrna,go3ues  enou,f;h 

.  .  .  .^ ,.,,.....  I    wish  )nen  to   be   free, 

As   ■.rudi   fro;n  mobs   r.s   kin^^s    -   fro?-   you  ■is   me." 
And   a/'painhe    speaks   of    - 

"The   mopt    infernal    of   all    evils  here, 

The    sway  of   petty  tyrants    in  a   state; 

For   such    sway  is    not   limited   to    ki  nf^s, 
1.       Eon   Juan  \rril,    135.  ?.    Ibid.    IX.    23.  3.    Ibid.    IX,     25, 
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And   demagogues    yield   to    them  but    in  dn,te 
As    swept    off    sooner."^ 
The    object   of   their    conspiracy  is   thur-   stated  by  Paliero: 

"You   nre    met 
To    overthrow  this  I'^onster  of   a   state, 
This   mockery  of    a  (7ov<=r  nnie  nt ,    this    spectre, 
?:hich  must    be   e>;or cised '-vith   blood   -   and   then 
'"e   -A'ill    renew  the    times   of   Truth   and   Justice, 
Condensinfi;    in  a   fair   free    commonwealth 
rot    rash    ecuality  but    equal    ri^^hts"    (ill,  ii,  164    f .  ^ 
This    la^t    line    is    siR  -ificant.         It    shows,     in   contrast    to 
Shelley's   Utopian  dream  of   ;nan  "tribeless   and    nationless," 
how   steadily  Pyron  held   to    the   f a ct .         Such   passa'^es   show 
Pyron's   --"reatness    ns    a  moral    force    and    a   true    leader. 
There    are    in  them   no   ejiotional    dreams.         Ghunnin/;   the   buf>:- 
bear    of   monarchy,    "ne    does    not   lose   himself    in  the    mists   of 
popular   theories.         He    is   practical. 

The   Doge,    T'larino  Faliero,    is   almost   Byron' r 
ideal    of   a  hero.        History   (or  leT^end)    records  him   ns  be- 
in^   proud,     reven'-^eful,     jealous;    but    of  history  Pyron   se- 

o 

lects    only   those    facts    that    accord   ivith    his    conception.'- 
'LT-ie    -aristocratic   sr)irit,     the    innate   feelin;?    of    caste,     of 
whid-i    I   have    nlready  spoken,     is    stron"-    in  Paliero. 
Tote    the   lines    ( III ,  1  i,  319    f .  )    in  which  he    contrasts    nis 
position  with    that    of   his   fellow- co  nsairat^rs  .         Invol- 
untarily he    shrinks   from  his    accomplices,     as   '#ien   Calendaro 
pv-;,,;-    Mpp    ^,jj.  r/enero.l    and    diief ,  "    and  he    answers, 

"Cl'iief!    -   f^eneral!    -    I    v/as    "-eneral    at    Zarn, 

And  _chief  _i  D_I]hodes_rjnd_(jyprus^_  .CTiPS^-i  1?_Y?  ?i  9^  • 

^he  c 

f  e'  raftrnTTrf 


1.'     The   Prophecj^  of    rumtc^IV.    117.  ^.  .?.       Cf.    BP^on'sal- 

irenratirnVTrf- 'fchTT  irrnrdYt  1  o hat   motive    m  i^'am.      See   p.  288,ajrte 
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I    cannot    stoop    -    that    is,    I    am   not   fit 
To   le<'id   o   band    of    -    p'^'triots"    (ill,     ii,     PI  7   f.)l 
',Yith    tl'iis    .-^riBtocratiG  pride    there    is   ?nin";led   an  over-sensi- 
tive honor   and  a  habit    of    command    (ll,    ii,    162  f.  ).         But 
he    is    no    tyrant    (III,     ii,    534    f.  ).         ?Torr.  the   moment    v.hen, 
hurryinr   from  'lome   to    take    up   the    reins    of   office,    he   first 
experienced    the    thv-'arti  q:;,     bnfflin?    aon-er   of    the    Senate 
(III,    ii,    346   f.  ),    the   f^erm  of   revolt  has   been  ",'i thin  him. 
Before    Gteno's    insult,    there  had  been  ^>'ro m   enoup;h    and 
to    spare. 

"BefTirt   ^A-ith   spies   for  fruards    -   with  robes   for  po'ver   - 
Tith  po"ip  for  freedom   -   fcaolers   for   a    council    - 
Inquisitors   for  friends    -   and  hell    for  life. 
I   had    one    only  fount    of    cuiet   left, 
And   th.at   they  poisoned.         I.Ty  pure   household  .trods 
'"ere    shiver'd   on  my  li earth" ^^    (III,    ii,    358   f.). 
Put    it   is    not  mere   private   v.'ronE?s   that  move  him. 

"A   spark    creates   t?ie   flame    -    'tis   the   last    drop 
Which   makes    the    cup    run  o'er,     and   mine    \va,s   full 
Alre.-i.dy"3    (v^     i,     245    f.  S 

1.  Cf.     also    III,    i,    65    f.    and   99   f. 

2.  'llie   parallel    passa/^es    cited   by  T":.!!.  Golerid/^e    (p.    IV,    404'' 
are    not   very  a.pt.       Cf.    "The    desolation  oiled   unon  me,    nhen 
I    stood  alone   upon  my  hearth,    with  my  household  '.'ods 
shivered   around  me»»'(LJ.    IV,    262). 

"Standi  rv5    plane   besides  his    desolate   hearth, 
^•here    all  his  household  ."jods  lay  shivered   round  him'' 

(Don   Juan  I,    36    and    cf.    Ill,    51). 

3.  In  Byron's   ^tB^Ji  t_o  .BlvCkw_oo_d^'_^s  ?>fi  nburgh  Tfax^azine    (LJ.    IV,    477' 
the    same   words:      ""'ft    is  "the  last    drop~^'hich  makes   the    cup 

run  over,     and   mine    ^'?as    already  full  ,"     occur. 
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oteno   furaislieG    but    the   finnl    provo  cntion; 

"his   offence 

'.''as    n.   mere    ebullition  of    the    vice, 

The   ,'"eneral    corruption  '^-enerated. 

By  the   foul    Ari-.tocracy"    (ill,    ii,    AQ?,  f.  ^. 
He    embodies    all    that    the    DOf^e    has    to    contend    with    in  Venice. 
lie    ic    a    concrete    instance    of    the   foulness,     injustice,    and 
rank,    '.veedy  grov/th  of   the   Venetian  :iristo  cracy.        He   re- 
solves  the    rxbstract   mood   into    a   situ.-ition    capable    of    dramatic 
treatment.^        But   Byron,    who    admits    no    absolute   villain  in 
his   plays    f  cf .    P.16''!:,_ante ) ,    .Tives  him  p;rnce   at   lenst    to   ex- 
press penitence    ••"■nd   implore   pardon   fv,    i,    398   f .  \ 

■Pnliero   feels  thnt   many  of   his   n'ron^rs  h,-ve    come 
upon  him   "throuTh   my  oity  for   the   people"    fill,    ii,    195). 

Vven  in  mo:ncnts    of    nnssion  he    puts    the    public,    nooular    cause 

p 

before  his  private  injuries.  '    Pertuccio  says 

"His  mind  is  liber.-^l. 

He    sees   and  feels   the   people   are    oppressed, 

And   shares   their   suff erinr-s"    (ll,    ii,    174    f.'l. 

Hence    the    sin'^ular   attroction  of  his    character  for   i^yron: 

an  aristocrat,     devoted   to    the    cause    of    the    people."^        Fie 

hnrkens    to   the    call    of   the  higher  loyalty,    and   sub'nission 

to    that    call    bri  rvj;s   with   it    its   reward. 

"They   never   f.^il    "ho    die 

In  a  p^reat    cnuse:    the    block  ^np---   soak  their   frore; 

Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the    sun;    their  limbs 

Be    St  run':   to    city  p:ates   and    castle    ralls-- 

But    still    their   spirit   walks    abroad.       Thou-'h    j^ears 

1.    '?f.    the    character   of    Astarte    in;'arrfred    f  p.'~!'77,,qnte ) . 
^.     Cf.-    amo!T;r    other   places,    I,    ii,     \9^  and"316    f .  ;~Tr,    i,    406    f .  ; 

III,     i,    45    f.       3'.       Cf.  especially  III,     ii,    437   f.    and   V.    iii,     16    f. 
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Pllapse,    and   others    shnre    -is    dark   n    doom, 

They  but   augment    the    deep   and   sweepim;   thoU'^hts 

^'Tii  ch   overpo'";er   nil      others,     -wA    conduct 

The   TT.'orld  at    l^st    fo   freedom"    (ll,    ii,    93   f.  ). 

!bble    and    impressive   'vords;    not    those   of   n.   j^ded  egoist, 

rurely!        The   moral   victory   is   v-'on  Ion's;   before   material 

success   or  failure.         The    choice   of   the    nobler   and   manlier 

part    is    the    real    victory. 

"Is   it    the   pain  of   blo"'s,    or   shame   of   blo"^s, 

Th'-'t    -:;akes    sudi    deadly   to    the    sense    of   man?" 

(II,    i,    246    f . ) 

Byron  himcelf    ansv:ers   Faliero'c    cuostion-- 

",'TiG    the    cause   makes    all, 
;De,'-;rades    or   halloa's    courage    in  its    fall."^ 
TVgain   there    is    the    Pyronic   exalta,tion  of   mind    over    riatter, 
of    spirit    over   external    circumstance,    that   essential    subjec- 
tivity always    apparent    in  Byron's    attitude    to"?ards   life. 
?aliero,    on  the   brink  of   eternity,     declares 

"VJe'll    meet   it 
.\s   men  whose    triumph    is    not    in  success, 
^ut    "'ho    can  rr.akr^    their   o'vn  minds    all    in  nil 
^■qual    to    every  fortune""    (IV,    i,    276    f.  1 


Cf   the   minor    characters    in  the   play   t}ie   most 
notable    are   Ar^?iola  and  Bertram.         The    conspirators   and   the 
sena.tors    are    conventional    t:,'pes,    and   I    h-'ve    alrea.dy  spoken 

1.  Th.e    Island    IV,     261   f. 

2.  Cf.    Lucifer's    last    -^.-nrU-,    to    "ai.  n,     II,     ii,     463    f. 
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of   ?teno. 

In  many  respects   Arp:iola   is   the    superior   of  her 
husband,.         lie    is    dravn  into    t>  e    plot    in  r.   raornent    of    passion, 
nteno    can  provoke    in  her   only   .■■•    scornful    prnile.         T'er  honor 
is    above    the    need  of    commendation  fro'n   men.         :;he   h;^s 

"the    sence 

Of    virtue,    lookin?    not    to    vitiat    is    called 

A  good    name   for   reward,    but   to    iteelf "    (V,    i,    417   f.  ) 
L'arly  in  the   play  she    tells  Faliero    that    there    is    no    need 
of   stripes   end   impriso  nme  nt   for  .  teno; 

"There    seems    to   be    enough    in  the    conviction 
Of   a  patrician  ;iUilty  of   a  falsehood: 
All    other   punishments   ^vere    li.g:ht    unto 
His   locr3   of   honour"    (ll,    i,    230   f ,  ) 
Her  last   words   of    ^'teno    are: 

"V.'e    le.v^ve  him  to  himrelf,    thnt   lo'vest    depth 
Of   human  baseness"    (V,     i,    4  57   f .  ) 
I'hese    are    clear  enunciations   of   the    Cate.^ori  cal    Imperative. 
Is    t}ie    conception  of   '"oman  indeed    so   lo^'■   thnt    imar^ines  her 
as    dependin^^   upon   so    lofty  a  moral    code?         ohe    is   brave 
and   firm;     to    the    last    she    supports  her   husbond   and   presents 
on  unv'-'veri  nT   front    to   his   accusers.         ""Tiat   more   pure    and 
lofty  than  tiiis    cliaracter  of    \miola.  ...?"    asks    ^^ulv-er,! 
"I    kno'v   not    in  the    circle    of   Shakespeare's   v:onen  one   more 
true,     not    only  to    n-'ture    -    that    is   a   slitr^it    merit    -    but    to 
the  highest    and   rarest   order   of    nature." 

L"stly,    of   Pertram.         Byron  palliates  his   treachery. 
1.       Lnaand    and   the   iLnfqish   II,     76;     cited   by  f'chiff,    p.    28. 
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In  Act   II,    ocene    ii,    t":o    of   the    conspirators    discuss   their 
plans    together.  Jalendaro    doubts    the    "hesitnti  rtT    softness" 

of   Bertram   (1.68),    but   admits   thnt  he   fe^rs    "less    treachery 
than  "'eakness"    (1.78).        From   this    conversation  the    reader 
is   prepared  for   ^ertrara' c   tread'iery.        His  hesitntion  is 
displayed  ^vhe  n  he    reports   to    Galendaro   that  he  hns    not    yet 
co'^pleted    the    number   in  his    comp.iny    (ill,     ii,    fi    f .  )    and   a 
moment    later  he    asks   that    sone     cf   the    senators   ray  be    spared 
in  the  f?:eneral    slaughter    (l.    22  f .  )    Bertram  admits  his    "natural 
'.veal'.ness,  "   his    shrinkini:^;   fro'n    "i  ndi  scrirai  n.-vte   murder" 
(l.    64    f .  )         The    rest    of    the    scene    pnsses   '-'ithout    further 
reference    to    possible    treacriery.         .Put    the    reader   is    pre- 
p-red  for   Tvhat    follo'vs.  !=ertram   reveals    trie    alot    to    ^iioni, 
havi  n,-->;    vainly   tried   to    persuade    him   to    rernr>in  at  home    on 
the    following    day,         TTotives   of    nffection  and   'gratitude   force 
this    treachery  upon  him    (IV,     i,    198   f.^,     and   thus   mitigate 
in  a  measure    the    shame    of    the   betrayal   of  his   friends. 
Bertram  is   unequal    to    the    test   of   the   iii.ther   loyalty; 
private   .-'blip:ations   and   friendship   -.''eish  more   vith  him  than 

the    public   'real. 

"Guch    ties   are    not 

Por   those   w/jo    ^re    called   to    the  hig?i    destinies 

^'.■hich  purifj'^   corrupted    com  ion-ren,lths ; 

^"e    must   forp^et    all    feelings    save    the   one, 

"'e    m.ust    resi^^;n  all    passions    save   our   purpose, 

"'e   must    behold    no   object    save    our    country, 

And   only  loo.k  on  Death   as    beautiful. 

So    that    the    sacrifice    ascend   to   "eaven, 

And    draw   down  freedom   on  her   evermore  "( II ,     ii,    84    f .  ) 
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'niE    TTO   FOG  PARI. 

Byi^'on's    second   Venetian  play  is   of    much   less    im- 
portance   and   rqerit    thn  n  I'^ari  no   "PPliero   of   the    themes   of 
which  play   it    is    Inrp-ely  a   re-r-^rkinsc.         It    v/as   be^i;un,     ac- 
cording  to    '\   H.    Coleridf-:o    (p.    V,    11.'^),    on  June   iri,    and 
finished   on  July  9,    18?!.-'-        On  July  14    Pryvon  i^ent   the    new 
play  to   Murray   (LJ.    V,    322).         "Tne    arj^ument.  .  .  .  ?og  colo 
or  :"'olihouse    can  explain  to   you;    or    you  "111    find    it    at 
length    in  P.    Daru's   history  of   Venice:    also,    more   briefly, 
in  Sismondi's   I.  R.""        ^n  outline   of    it   is   in  the  Pleasures 
of   T.Temory   also."  T!he   passa^^e    is   quoted  in  a   note   by  Mr. 

Pro  ti'i e ro .  From   it    a nd    th e    no t e    -rh i  ch   Vo a; e r s   n 1 1 «. ch e d 

•to    it    (p.    94)    Eyron  probably   oerived  his   first    kno^'/ledfje 
of    tne    story.        His   facts  he   ;<;ot   from   'inru's   Histoire    de   la 
Republique   de   Ve  ni  se    (1821,    II,    520  f .  )    and  from  ''ismondi's 
Histoire    d_e_s    Republiques.  .  .  .  du   "o ye n  j\Qe_    (1815,    X,    36    f.  ) 
He    does    not    seem  to   have  gone   to    ori/>-inal    "authorities" 
as   mudi    as   he  had   done    durinf^-    the    com.position  of   ''"ari  no 
Faliero.         Sci-iiff    (p.    49   f.)    <';ives   a    considerable    number  of 
close   par.ailels  betn'oen  "Paru's    narrative   and   The   Two  Fosco-ri. 

Tl-ie    sen!:e    of    civic    corruption,    so    strorij   i  n  Varino 
Faliero,     reappears    in  The    Two   Fo  s  cari ,    but    it    takes    slight- 
ly dif  fere  nt 'shape.         In  the   earlier  play  the    condition  of 
the    people  had   been   considered    desperate,     but    not    hopeless. 
!Tow,     the    impression  is    of    n  helpless    n.nd    diaotic  raob; 

1.  IJr.  Coleridge    does   not    state   viaere  he    finds   these   exact   dates; 
the   VS..  is    app-^rently  undated.      T'oreover   on  July  9,    Pyron 
had  only  "nearly   completed   the   tr.%.;edy  on  the   IJ^c.scaris"    (LJ.  V, 

2.  The   initials      apparently  stand  for   "Italian  Republic";    ¥r. 
Protliero    offers    no   explanation  of   them,     nor   is    the    reference 
included  amor^   the    "Books   read   by  Pyron"    in  the    index  to   LJ. 

3.  The   lines   are    in  Part   I,    1.    225   f.       Cf.    Rogers'    later   and 
lon'iier  version  of   the    story,    in  Italy,    section  19. 
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"There's    no   poo-nle,    you  ^vell    kno^  it, 
J'lse    you   dare    not    deal   thus   by  thovi   or  me. 
There    ic    a  populace,    perhaps,    ";hose   looks 
"ay  5ha,me    you;    but   tiiey  dare    not   -roan   nor    curse    you, 
Gave    rvith    their  hearts    and   eyes"    (V,     i,    257   f.  ■■ 
It   is    not   merely   that    the    aristocracy  hn.ve   become   more    pov'erfal. 
^eir   pon'er  has   become    co  nee  ntr-tted   in  the    ''Ten."        Ttiey  repre- 
sent  and    control    the    state.         'Phe    state   is   felt   to   be   possessed 
o  f    a  in  ys  t  e  r  y ,    p  o  we  r ,     a  nd   p  e  r  so  nal  i  t  y .  \,^  ai  n  a  nd    ac-  ai  n 

there    are    references    to   the   duties   of    citi^e  nsiiip.         The    in- 
dividual   is    ris    nothinj;    in   comparison  "d  th    the    comno  nv/ealth. 

"In  such    a   state 
An  individual,     be   he    richest    of 
Such    rank   as    is   permitted,    or   the   meanest, 
■•'ithout    a    name,     is    alike    nothing,     v.'hen 
1!he    policy,     irrevocably   tendirif?: 

To   one   ,n;reat   end,    must   be   mainta.ined   in  vi:-:our" 

(II,    i,    408   f .  ^ 

Prom   this    sense    of    the    personality  of    the    state    there    result 
tv.'o   thin'^s.         on  the    one  hand   there    is   rrross    abuse    of   pov/er 
by  those    ',^tio,     shrouded   in  the   mystery  of    the    commonwealth, 
are    the    real    Governors.         r.n  the    otrier   there    is    implicit 
obedience    ^.nd    re^dy   sacrifice    on   the   part    of    citizens, 
"hen  i'.'^.rina,    overn'rou:j;ht   by  the    sia-ht    of  her  husband's    suf- 
fering's,   says 

'"Vould  he 
But    tiiink   so,    to   my  rd  nd   the   happiest    doom, 
!\ot  he    alone,     but    all    who    dwell   here,     could 
Desire,     ''ere    to    escape    from   such    a  land"    fll,    i,     272   f .  \ 
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the    Tjor.o    replies,    "  xT-i at  _i_s    not    a  ''.^e ne t i a n  t hn u/;h t ,    my  daugh- 
ter."       'I'lriiG  furnishes   a  hi  nt   towards   the   understanding'-   of 
Jacopo   Foscari's   overmasterim   love    of    Venice.         To    T'edwin 
fp.    117)    Byvon  remn.rked,     "Th.-it   Faliero    should,    for   a   sli,':;ht 
to    a.  woman,    be  come   a   traitor   to  his    country   and    conspire 
to   ma.ssacre    all   his   f ellow-no bles,    and   thn.t    the    youn-'':  '•"'oscari 
should  have    a   sickly  affection  for  his    cit;,',    'ere    no    in- 
ventions  of    Tiine.         I    painted    the    men  n.s    I    found    them,     n,s 
tkey  v:ere,-    not    as    the    critics   would  hnve   them.         I    took  the 
stories   as   they  rere   hnnded    do^;n;    nnd    if   ^lU'-nBn  nature   is 
not    the    sa?r:e    in  one    country   as   it   is    in  another,    em  I    to 
blame?      Eut    no    paintin-;,    however  hi/;^hl  y   coloured,     can  e;ive 
an  idea   of    the    intensity  of    a  Venetian's    affection  for  his 
nntive    city."        'Ihe    reply  of   the    ■''0,p;e ,    quoted   above,    sliows 
that    sucli    ri    love    wns    not    uncommon.         In   Jacopo '  s    case    it 
is  mire^led   with   boyish  associations    and   recollections;    his 
soul    is    social    (ill,     i,    109  "I    and  his   mind    "sinks    in  solitude." 
Away  from  "Venice  he    yearns   for  her,       and   when  asked    "Can 
you   So   much  love   the    Roil    ■'mich  hntes    you?"   he   answers-- 
"The    soil!    -   Oh   no !    it   is   the    seed   of   the    soil 
"hich  persecutes   me:    but   my   native    earth 
'Vill    take   me    as    a   another   to   her   arms"    (I,     i,    140   f.  "* 
ITevertheless  Eyron  hardly  succeeds   in  maki  r^:   the    character 
of    the    youmer    -'oscari    convincin-.         Just    as    the    state 
exacts   love   from  the    son,    so    she   exacts   duty  from   the   father. 

1.       Tn  Foscari's   words    "That   malady  "hich    calls   up     -reen  and 
native   fields   to   view"    (ill,    i,    172"*,    there   is    a   refer- 
ence   to   the   Falstaff ian  motiv,     "babblirv^-   o'    green  fields." 
Gompare    Tlie    Island   II,    276;    Tjon  Jua_n  XVI,    46;    Coleri dice's 
Qgorio    IV,    213   f .  ;    Keats'    Let_t_erj,    ed.    !:.    E.    Porman,    p.  461. 
I    give    these   parallels    as   the    expression  of    this    ''lon'rinf^ 
lin>'erins^   look  behind"    s^B    not    very  frequent   in  literature. 
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Once    more    Hyron  has    a   stu.ly  of    the    dioice    of   loyr»l  t  if»s. 
'Ih.e    Dof^e    ciiooses    the   hi^^her,     n  nd   presides    .^.t    the    trial    -^nd 
torture   of  his   son.         '\  line    in  Paris_i  na    fl.    406)    --   "To 
see    the    son  fall    by  the    don;r.   of   the    '''ather"    -  had    already 
toudied   on  this    conflict.         'Hie    theme    is   of    course   an  old 
one,     -    as    old   as   tlie    Roman  Republic;    but    that    Byron   chose 
such    a   situation  for   drajn-itic   treatment,    r'.nd   elaborated 
it    v'ith    care,     is    proof    of    the    importance    whi  cri  he    nttadied 
to    tills    doctrine   of    loyalty  to    the   hif!;hest    claims   upon  our 
allef^iance. 

Over  the  lives  of  these  tv;o  men  the  state  holds 
absolute  sway.  This  vafrue,  brooding-  person'^lity  is  felt 
to   be    full    of   "-■.ystery; 

"Ven  know   as   little 

Of   the    state's   real    acts   as    of   the   rjrave '  s 

Unfathom's   mysteries"    (l,    i,    184    f .  ) 
To    this   mood  Loredano   '•_';ives    concrete    expression.        lie    is 
the   embodiment    of   the    iriexorable   injustice    of    the   '^''enetian 
aristocracy.        Tie  has   its   pride   of   p1'  ce,    its   determination, 
its    nitiless   {^ri  ndi  n'.^    of    the    individual.         His   moving    pas- 
sions   are   h-Hred   and    revenue.         These    emotions   are    of   fre- 
quent   occurrence    in  ?.irron,    and   his   various    allusions    to    them 
are    collected  in  my  Thought- Index.        T,oredano    is   the    chief 
example    of    a  ;nan   swayed   absolutely   by  them.         '["he    other   men 
of    the    pl'iy  -re   but    shadows.         'Ryron  has   little    of    the 
Shakespearean  ability  to   put    individuality  into   even  ninor 
diaractcrs. 

^  arina   should   be   frrouped   \''ith    \r^iola  and  T/lyrrha. 
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She   h<'is    that    "tender   fierceness   of   the    dove"^   v,hich    rill 
flight    to    shield  her  mate.         She   is    no    i,";noble    creature, 
for    Ghe    dares    defy  the    assembled  -oatricians,     the    enemies   of 
her   family.         But  her   outloo]<    is  limited;    che   has    no    con- 
ception of    that   hi'-her   loyalty,    that   v.'ider   view,    va'iich   is 
the    w0,q:e '  s   r^uidim   raotive.         Her  husband   and    children  are 
home   and    country   (V,    i,    95);    as    Adah  with    Cain  did    not  much 
regret   the    loss   of  J'Men,     so   with    Jacopo   ?oscari   I/ari  na    could 
live    in  happiness   far  from  Venice.         Nevertheless    some   of 
the    noblest    sentiments   of    the   play   come   from  her  lips. 
Like   Ar^t^iola,    she  has   the   proud    consciousness  of    innocence, 
and    that    suffices  her.         lloral    superiority  is   the   feelinj^ 
on  Y.hidi    she   builds  her  hopes   and   sets  her   rest.        Here 
she    rises   to    a  height   to  which  her  father   and  husband    cannot 
attain.         Thus,     she    tells   Loredano, 

"You   are    his   equal,     ns 

You   think;    but    that    you   are    not,     nor  "vould  be, 

"'ere   he   a   peasant"    (II,    i,    290   f.  ) 
Pacing   the   enemy   of   their  house   in  her  liucband's   dun/reon, 
V'hen  Foscari    says    that    she    is    of    a  house    as    noble    as   that 
of   Loredano,     she    exclaim.s    ".jTobler!"       "How   nobler?"    asks 
Loredano.         "As  m.ore  [generous!"    is  her   reply   (III,    i,    C80   f .  ) 
As    she    sees    that    the    soul    is    supprior   to   position   in  life, 
so    she   feels    thnt    the   mind    should    rise    above    the    petty   ^voes 
that    afflict    the    body.         In  the    dun*?eo  n  Foscari    tells  /ler 
that  he    still    believes  his   life   may   be    taken; 

1.       Childe  Hnrold   I,     57. 
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'  :.'i^  r . 
For. 

Liar. 


.nd   liberty? 


'ill 3'  life    ir;    eafe. 


The   mind    should   mo.ke    its    own" 

(III,     i,    83   f. ) 


This  .insurer  is  not  umrorthy  of  compfriEon  "'ith  that  of 
Tsabelle  to  ^laudio:  "Death  is  a  fearful  tliim;"  -  "And 
shamcr-f  ul    ]  if e    a   hateful  !  " 

The   technical    yhortcomi  n.'-:s   of   The    T;'';p  ?oscari    - 
and   they  are   most    serious    -   have    been  dealt   "•ith    in  an  earlier 
chapter.         The   memorable    thim    about    the    piece    is    that    it 
puts    into    dramntic  form   the   .creat    Pyronic   theme    of    intellectual 
freedom.         Jacopo   Foscari    could  learn  from   Tasso:-- 

"I    stoop    not    to    despair; 
For   I   have    battled  with   mine    ca,^ony, 
And  made  me   \','i  nf;s   v:herev;ith   to    overfly 
The    narro'.v    circus   of   m.y  dun'^-eon  wall." 
In  the    ::onnet    to     hillon   fP.    IV,    7)    Eyron  invokes   the 
"PJternal    Spirit    of    the    cnainless   i'ind! 
Brig?iteEt    in  dunf^eons,     ■..iberty!"'^ 

1-      -Ti?^.   L. arng nt    of    '"^sso.    1.    20   f. 

2.      A   note   may  be    ndded   on  ¥iss  Mitford's  Foscari    ^hid-i,    thouf^h 
not   performed  till   1826,    v/as    com 'osed  before   the   publica- 
tion of  /Ihe   T'.vp   ?o s car i .      Thie    coincidence   is  of   interest. 
Fob  cari    (  Cumberland'  s  P ri t ish   Theatre   XXX^Jlll)    is   techni- 
cally  a  far  better    composition  than  Perron's   piece.         It    is 
a  romantic   drama,    and   not   followin":   the    rules,    has   the 
advantage   of   be?^innirp;   the    action  at   o,n  earlier   stage   of 
the    story,    v.-ith    consequent    clenrnese    of   motivization. 
It    disre{^ards  history  recklessly.         In  place   of   a   younger 
Foscari    accused   of   treason  we  have   one    char^;ed  with   the 
murder  of  his    sweetheart's   father.         In  place    of   Loredano 
moved   by   the    desire    for   ven,»-eance,    we  linve   Erizzo,    moved 
by  low  ambition  and   envy  of  Foscari.         Both   father   and 
son  .are    entirely   r^uiltless    of   wro  np;- do  i  npc.         The    piece    is 
rather   interesting,     but    tame    and    quite    lackir^-    in   yoetry 
and    the   ■li.'dier   reaches     :.f    tr-.^-ic  feelin,^^ 
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GARDAI^\?/.LUS. 
There    are    two    circumotances  .in  -'yron'?  life    thnt 
.^rently  influenced  the    comDosition  of   '':'.f;.rdanapalus.         'llie 
yppr   1818,    ^"•ith    all    its    smlendid    recults    in  poetry,    had   been 
morally  the    lo'"est    in  Byron's    career.         His    dissolute,    re  ck- 
lesTv.    life    in  Venice   ^f.'-.s   pr^rtly  :i  reaction  -^rom  ;:.helley'&    in- 
fluence   in  rvi'itzerland,    partly  his   m-^nner   of    remonstrance 
against    hypocirtical    cant,    partly   a  v;ay   of   laup;hin";    that  he 
mipht    not    weep.         The    inevitable    reaction  from   this    sort    of 
thin/;;;   \«.'as  fur rd shed  by  the   liaison  :7ith  the    Countesn 
Cluiccioli    to   \vhorn  Pyron  was   introduced   in  April,     1819. 
?rorc    June    1819    till    the    autumn   Ryron  ^yas   "Ith  her    constantly. 
A   separation  resulted   in  the   serious   illness   of   the    Countess, 
and    the    only   cure    v:as    to    send   for   Pyron,    vho   was   established 
as    a  -oerm.anent    member   of   the    Count's   family.         T'eanwhile  he 
had   become    interested   in  the    Carboneria,  •'-    and  the    Count's 
house    in  Ravenna   became    n    centre    of    revolutionists.         This 
probably,    rather    than  outri-^'^red  feelings,    made  him   insist 
upon  a   separation,    which   was  irranted   by  the   Pope   in  June, 
1820.         La  Guiccioli    now   retired   to   her   father's  house, 
where    Eyron  visited   her,     thou,":h  he    continued    to   live    at    the 
Palazzo   Guiccioli!         In  the    autumn  of   1821    the    Gambas    were 
exiled   from  papal    territory  and   Byvon  followed  his   lady  to 
Fisa,    v/here    in   "'ovember   1821   they   took   up   their   abode    in 
the    Palazzo   Lanfranc/ii.         }lere    they  remained   until    after 
Shelley's    death,     vhen,    pnrtly   in    consecue  nee    of   that    catas- 
trophe   and   partly  to   escape    the    annoyance   of    constant    sur- 

1.       See    Ca:-bridg:e   '"odern  History^,     New   York,     ',1ie   "ncmillan 
Co.,    X,    111    f. 
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veillance    by  tlae    Tuscan  police,    they  moved   to   a  -villa   near 
Oenoa,    '.'iiere   they   remained   till    Byron's   departure   for   the 
East    in   July,    IR'^Z). 

"  arly  in  18?1,     in   the   niidst    of   ::is   liaison  and 
of   public  events   of    the   keenest    interest,    J^yron  bep^an 
Sard  a  nap  al  us .       Jeaffreson  exclRiins   on  the    difficulty   "to 
account   for  an  industry   so    incessant    and   astoundi  n,Q;ly  pro- 
lific  unjer    cir cu^'istances    so    unfavourable    to   meditation 
and    cre-itive    effort."  For   Sard  a  nap  al  us   was   but    one    of 

many  literary  projects   of    these    days.         In  "Don  Juan   (ll,    207' 

0  G  cur   t he   1  i  ne  s  : 

"'Eat,     drink,     and   love,    \that    con  the    rest    avail    us?' 
Go    said   the    royal    sa^-e    '■.ardanapalus.  " 
This   had   been   published   in  1819.         In  his   Reply  to    Pl_a  ck'A'o  od '  s 
Edi  nburgh   T.'aj^azi  ne    (LJ.    IV,    4  74   f.  ),    v.-ritten  at   "'.avenna, 
'"arch   10,     1810,     refuting-    the    charr^c    of    certain  vices,    he 
says    ""'ith   re.^jird   to    the    first    sentence,     I    shall    content   ny- 
self   v'ith    obsFrvim:    th^t   it   appears   to   hnve    been  composed 
for  Sardnno.palus,    Tiberius,    the   Re/?ent   Duke    of   Orleans,    or 
Louis    XV,"    etc.         These    tv/o   passa.^es    show  that    the    story 
of    the   luxurious    kinq-   v;as   in  his   rr.ind.         Tine    first    reference 
to    the   play  is  found   in  .^^Ton's    diary  for    January  13,    1821 
(LJ.    V,    172).         "[Sketched   the    outline    and   "^Tains.    Pers.    of 
an  intended    tra^^^edy   of    Pardanapalus,    rhich   T   have    for   some 
time    meditated.         Took   the    names   from  riodorus   'i cuius, 
(I    knov;  the    /-i  story   of   Sardanapalus,     and  liave    kno^n  it    since 

1  was    tv;elve    years    old,  )    and   rend   over   a  passa^^e    in  the 
ninth    vol.    octavo    of  ''itford's  ^vejs_ce,    vdiere   he   rather   vin- 
1.       J.C.    Jeaffreson,    '"he   ^eal   Lord   ^yron.    1883,    TI,    150. 
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dicates   the   memory  of    this   last   of   the    A^ssyrians^ I 

carried  Teresa  the   Italian  translntion  ^f   "'-rillparzer' s 

Sappho,    ^vhi  (±L    she   promises   to    read.'         "he    cuarrelled   '-.ith 

me    because   I    caid  that   love   v.'ps    nyt    tlie   loftiest   theme   for 

true    tra,'=;edy; -^   and,    h^-vvi  n^^    the  -odvantac^e   of   her    nntive   lan- 

«;uap;e,     and    n;itural   fema,le    eloquence,     she    overcame    my  fevi'er 

argunae  nts.'         I    believe    she   was    ritdit.         I    must    put   more 

love    into   Sar_danap_alus   than  I    intended.         I    speak,    of    course, 

if   the    times   v.'ill    alio"'  me   leisure."        Pcllo'vin'y   this   entry 

there    are   -.nr^ny  references   to   the   'growth  of   the    ne''.'.'  trnf-edy, 

all    su^^jmed    up    in  t:ie    note    at    the    end    of    the    '"S.    of   f^ardanapalus 

(p.    V,    112):       "Rave  nne,    T'ay  ?,7th,    1821.    I.Tem. --    I    be-.Tan  the 

drama   on  the   13th  of    January'-,    1821,     and    continued    the    tv;o 

first    3cts    very    slo'A'ly   and    at    Ion-;   intervals.         'Hhe    three 

last    3Gts    v.'ere    "vritten  since    the    i;5th  of  "ay,    1821    (this 

presf-nt   yonth,     that    is    to    say  in  a   f  ort  ni-:ht .  ) "         The    olay 

was   published   v'ith    ::ai  n  and   '.tie    Two  Foscari.     Pecember   19,    1821. 

The    sources   of   Sardanapalus_  present    no  problem. 

A  forev.'ord   to    the   play   (P.    V,    11;    reads,    "In  this    tragedy 

it  has    been  my   intention  to    follow   the    account    of    'niodoruc 

Ciculus;     reducin,'<-    it,    hov^'ever,     to    sudi    dramatic   rr/Tularity 

as   I    best    could,    and   tryi  i-^   to   approach  the   unities." 

In  the    second    book   of    the    Bibliothecae   Histori  cae    is   found 

the    story   nf    the    effeminate,     slothful,     and    debaudied   ki nf^, 

who,     driven  to    ^irms    by  rebellion,     committed    suicide    after 

exhaust ins^    all    means    of    resistance.         The    pseudo-hirtori  cal 

character   of    2ardanapalus    does    not    concern  us,     n  nd    \.    H.    Cole- 

1.      E.    H.    Coleridrre   prints   the   passa<^e   from  ''itford,    P.V,    25   f. 
^..      Cf.    V.    171  f.,'  ante. 
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rid;?e    (P.    V,    5   f .  )    cives    all    requisite    information  ■■  n  the 
subje  ct^. 

S .ar danapal us    stands    somewhat    apart   fron   the    rest    of 
Pyron's    plays.         The    sircnlef^t    clasrifi  cation   -    that    of    the 
imaginery   and   abstract    plnys    on  the    c  ne  hand,    a,nd    the   historical 
plays    on  theiOther"^    -    is    not    satisfactory,     for   the    "historical" 
clement    of    Sardanapalus    is    very   different    from  that   of    the 
Venetian  plays.         Gerard    (p.    88)    soys   th.-it    the    "ei/^ht    dramas... 
..fnll    naturally   into    three    divisions."         He    classes 
Sardanapalus   with   "'he   Deformed   Transformed  on  insufficient 
p;rounds   that    need    not   be    discussed. 

Of   Byron's    ''rep;ulnr"    dramas    : '■  a r d a np.p a.  1  u s    is    cer- 
tainly the   '-^rer-itest.         In  this   orjinion  most    critics   a,r-ree. 
^.oden  '^oel     "ays    it    "seems    to   -ne    one   of   our   really  excellent 
plays.  "2        Brandes    (IV,    3o6)    is    of    the    same    opinion. 
Gcorf^e   Finley,    who    saw  Byron  at   I'issolohghi    siiortly  before 
his    death,     noted  th.-it   the   poet    considered  it    ijis   best 
tra/^edy.  <-^         The    cause    of    t.iis    excellence    is    two-fold.         The 
remoteness   of   the   theme   leaves   the   r.ind   of   the    reader  open 
to    any   impression   that    the    noet   desires   to    convey.        Hence, 
in  spite   of   absurdities   ari  si  nt^   from   strict    adherence   to 
the    unities,     a   definite    vrai  semhl  a  nee    -remains.         There    is 
plenty  of   action;    the    diaracters    do    not  merely  -ilan  n  nd 
talk.         But   more    im')ortpnt    than  this_,t>iere    is    real    portrayal 
of    character.         "In  H a r d a nap/vLus    alone,"    says   ::lze,     "is   there 


1.  A   brief    '^.Ip. nee    at   Lord  Byro'n  as    a   B'ra.mo.tist    (anon.  \     Jever, 
1877,    p.    10. 

2.  Life    o_f   Lord   Byron,    London,    '"'alter    icott,    1890,    p.    160. 

3.  Ricliard    •"dgcumbe,    Bjjron,     the    If st    Phase,    p.    101. 

4.  Karl    Elze,    Life   of    Pyron.     1872,    0.    4  04. 
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shall    return  pres'^ntly. 

"lith   the    exception  of   Mn.nf  red   the    biofcrn-hi  cal 
eleraent   enters   ;nore    lari;:ely  into    r-p.rdanaioalu_s   than  into   any 
of   the    dramas.         !Tiesclila.n;l   devotes   a  Inrge   part   of  liis 
wonograph   to    establishinrt   the    identity  of   various    characters 
in   the    play.         'That   the    three    chief    cii-^fr  ■  ctero    are    idealized 
portraits  'admits    of    no    douht.         I    shall    briefly  indicate    the 
leadin;:r;   points    that    connect    the    play  ■■"ith  Pjrron' s   ovn  life, 
but    thip    shall    be    done    incidentally   in  thp    course   of    dis- 
^•usF.ion  of    the    diief    characters. 

'"esteri-Lolz    (p.    45   f .  )    thinks    thn.t    the   moral    avi'aken- 
i  n/?   which    is    the    key-note   of    the    draina   reflects   Byron's   aban- 
do5TPient   of    ''the   mud  of   A'enice"    for   the  --nore    respectable   liaison 
with    the    Coxjntess   '"'•ui  ccioli.  -       liis   intense    interest   in  the 
plots   and   plans    of    tjie    Carbon;rri    for   the   liberation  of    Italy 
from   the    vustrian  yoke    is   the   i  nspir;>tion  of   the    onti-tyrant 
theme    that    runs    throU;'ch    the    play,     but    the    clearer   record  of 
this   interest    is   found   in  the   t'^o    Venetian  plays,    and  has 
been   sufficiently   discussed   earlier    in  this    ciiapter. 

Lardanapalus    is    dra\'^'n  from   the   life;    he    is   the 
idealization  of    Byron's    conception  of  Jiis   own   character, - 
alriost    -jn  apolof^ia  oro    vit/t    sua.         The    central    trait    of   Jjis 
character   is    put   bofore    the    reader   in  Halamenes'    openin 

Z,f(^^  CjT-- 

"If   born  a- pe.-nsant,    he   h-^d    been  p   nan 

To    have    reached  an  empire:    to   an  empire   born 

TTe    will    beoueath    none;     nothing!;   but    a    na'r.e" 

(T,     i,    15   f .  ^ 

1.      Hermann  Meschl''^,    IJber  Lord   t'  yrn  ns    ' '  ?.  a  r  d  a  nap  nl  u  g  "  ,    H"lle, 
1900     p.    28   f.  2.      This  wo.s   of    course    no    nev;  ide?i.;    it 

had  been  sungeeted  in  rialt's   I^fe   of  ^jron,    183C,    and   -as 
probably  obvious   to    the   poet's   friends. 
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The    lr,tent    encrTies   in  his    nrture   h"ve    been  repressed   by 
cir  cu:r.stance_,  and   because    ease    "  nd    pleasure    ■'•^ere    at   hand,    he 
h-iE    zny.en  hi V.   fill   of   them.         The    influence    of   environment 
upon   char-'cter   in   frequently  d'velt   upon  in  the    poetry  of 
I'yron;     sucli    phrases   as    "The    influence    of    the    clime,  "1      "As 

o 

the    soil    is,     so   the  heart    of   'na.n,  "'"    "  Cir  cu'^stances   make 

men,  "^    are    often  met   vi  th .         This   becomes    an  impr.  rtant 

U'-^.'^^J-X   ^^   S  ar  d  a  nap  al  u  s .         "All    are    the    sons    of    circumstance" 

says   the    kinf;    'ill,    i,     320 ),    ;;nd    a^^ain-- 

"I    am  the   very  slnve    of    circu:^.Btance 

And    impulse    -    borne    ar-ay  rith   every  bre-'th! 

!''isplaced   upon  the    thr- ^'^-     -   -ir-placed   in  life" 

'IV,     i,    330   f.  ' 

The    sense    of    the    stroru-    influence    of    environment,    by  a   natural 

process   -of    exy^ansion,    len.Js    to    the  af  f  irm.-^tio  n  of    determinism, 

not    thorou.';h-;toin.'r,    for  here,     .-is    I  have    already  hnd   occasion 

to    remf^rk,     Pyron's    position  s>iifts  'nucl-i,    but    from   time    to 

time    confidently  ssserted.         "Pate  made   '--^e    what    T    am   -   may 

make    •^■e    nothin?^"    says    Bardanapalus  ''I,     ii,    627'',    and    Byron 

himself   furnishes   the   essential    ,-.-,  ••A'nt: 

"Destiny  ^nd    i^-n-ion  cpred    the    net 

(Fatp    is    a    -':ood    e>'-^r;"r    '^n.r    -^ur    n^rr,  \'.'ill;; 

And    ca-jz-ht    them.  ""^ 

Tliis    "-ns   --ritten   -^t    a   later    date.         The   mood    of  i!l2.'''A^ll^'J?.'l^ii? 

is    fatn.listic.         It    is    achoed    in  a  remark   of    nbout    the    same 

date.         "I  have    alwa.ys  believed   that   all    thia-^s   depend  upon 

1.       Pon   Juan  III.    56.  2.       Ibid.    lY,    55. 

3.      "i5et ached   ^ou^^hts,     "o .    32,    LJ.' V,    4  24. 
4  .       Do  n   ,Ju  a,  n  X.I  II,     1*2 . 
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Fortune,     -^n^}    nothing   upon  nur?-.elvf^  s,  "        ^'.'ith   tliir.    r]iould 

be    coir.pared   the   loacj   passage    in  The   Two   "Pqsc.-iri    ^11,    i,    .?3r!   f .  ) 

in  which    the    eense    of    the    influence    of    e  nvi  ro  ni^e  nt   .'-rrr-dually 

develops    into    the    conviction   th:-'t    thp     -ovrrnirv-r   principle 

of   the   universe    is    determinism. 

The    odrnission  once   made    that   mp  n  is   but    the    Eport 
of    circ^j.^'.'JtP.nce,     there    is    no    restraining^-   hnnd.   to    keep    the 
voluptuous   1<i  m   fron  full    indul':ence    in  sensuol   selfishness. 
'The   reserrblpnce  here   to   Don  Juan  is    close.         Juan  is   the  most 
.amiable    of   Byron's  heroes.        He   is    no    cynic  or  I'lisantlirope, 
m    "perfect   Timon   not    nineteen,"    but    youn'",    enthusiastic, 
e:i^er   tr    enjoy  all    things.         Takinq;    life     -s    it    coT'ies,    he 
.■■cceptc    the    love    of    Julia  and   Haidee    and   Dudu   and   the    Trnpress 
and    the   Duchess,    alnn^-^   ^'dtVi    ship  "-reck   ?nd   slavery  and   v.-ar 
and    diplomacy.         He    does    not    seek;    thinfrs    come      his   v-ay. 
He  has    no   will    in  the   m.--tter,     but    is    blo"'n  recistlessly, 
if    not    heliJlessly,    b'^fore    every   "-i  nd   of    c/Kince.         Herein 
lies    the   moral    objection  to    Doja  jJuavn;     it    oresupposes,     n.s 
Ilr.    Coleridge    says    (P.    VI,    xviiii,     no   resistance   to    temnta- 
tion,     it   presupuoses    su>)mission  to    passion.         The    character 
of    Sardanapalus    is    very   eimilivr.         'Pyron  made  him   "as 
aiTii  abl  e    as   my  poor   po'A'ors    comI  d    render  him"    (T,J.    V,     220  \ 
"almost    a    comic    diarr^ctcr''^    (LJ.    V,     ""■''■-    ■'-'^    like    Juan  he 
is    "the    si:)ort    of    oir cu.-nstances"    and    :  in  the    net 

yr-^v?'".    bv   "^assion. 


1.       This    remark   has   occasioned    some    dir-.cussion   (e.'^.    by 

Sciiiff,    0.    57   f.),    but   it   refers,    T    think,    only  to    the 
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The    very  tmitB    thnt   result    in  voluptuous    en.?,c 
.'ire    .-'Ieo    the    cnuse   of    that   hu^rif^nitr^riani  sm    that   n.-i.ken  him 
opposed    to    v/nr.         'iliis   is   typically    Pyronic.         ""ote    this 
innin  T)oint    in  Byron's    cii3.ra cter,  "    wrote   'Ruskin.         "lie   was 
the    first    ■■';rent   y,np;lishinan  who    felt    the    cruelty   of   v/nr, 
nnd,     in   Its    cruelty,     the    sliame.         Its    '>:uilt   h;-!d  been  known 
to    ■'>eor,9;e   Fox   -    its    folly   sho'^'n  practically   by  Penn.         Rut 
the    cornpassio^n  of    the    -oious   ^':orld    had   still    for   the   :i;ost   port 
been  shown  only  in  keepinirj;   its   stock   of   Parabbases  urihanp;ed 
if   Possible:    nnd,     till    Eyrnn    carne,     re;,  fher  Funersdorf, 
'ylau,     nor  ""aterloo,    h.^d   tau.'iht   the   pity  and    the   ^ride   of 
if'on  that--  ■    , 

'The    drying    up   a   sin^jle    tear  has  more 
Of  iinnest   fa.me    than   sheddin;?   seas    of   r^ore.'" 
In  a    note    Ruskin  adds,     "Juan  YIII,    3;     compare    14,    and   •■3, 
v/ith    all    its   lovely   context    61-68;    then  82,     and   afterwards 
slowly  and  \vith    thorou:>:h    attention,    the   Devil's   speecl-i, 
beginning,     'Yes,    Sir,     you  forget'    in  scene    2   of   "I'he   Deformed 
Transformed:    the  n  '3ardanapalus' s,    Act    I,    f.  ce  ne    ?,,    be^inninf^, 
'He    is     ;onc    and   on  his   fini^er   bears   my   si/Tnet',    and   finally 
the   Vision  of    Judf;ment.     stanzas   3    to    5."^         "evertheless, 
if    a    cause    be    sanctified   by  ^i^'?ht,     then  war   is    justified;"- 
other'vise    "murder''    and    "n:lory"    are    much  the    same    thin??;  3 
hence  his    praise    of   Leonidas    and   ""ashi  n'j-ton, 

"'v'.hose    every  bpttle-f ield   is  holy*?round, 
'■hich    brentes    of    notions    snved,     not   worlds    undone." 
This   brave  hostility  to    war,     in  which    Pyron  voices    the   modern 
spirit    of    internationnl    understand!  nr,     is    combined   with    a 

1.  Fiction,    Fair   and  Foul.    V.'orks    X.XXIV,    328. 

2.  Don  Juan  IXT^"  ^.    TbTd,    «,-^     ^-^ .         -^  •       I_Md.    VIII,    5, 
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clear-sighted   kno'-.'lfd're    of    the    ephemernl    nature   and   petti- 
neec   of   T:\me    and  r;lovy,    unless   'von   in  tjie    cause    of   freedom. 
Tliic    idea   is    constantly  prei;ent    in  Pyron' s   poetry.         It    is 
especially   notable    in  the    earlier   p-rt    of   'lardanapalun 
(I,    ii,    121   f .  ,    326   f .  ;    259   f .  ,    and   548  f.).         Yet,  «^en 
-roused,    he    is    capable    of    defending  iiis   rights    and    dies 
ratjier   than   yield.         In  bnttle  he    sho:\'s   ener,-';y  that    all  his 
"palling  pleasures"   have    not    sapped,    and  his   bravery  amounts 
to    rashness.        He   fir^hts,    not   for   love   of  glory,    "that   airy 
lust,"      but    in  defence    of    the    empire.        For   Vinron  is    care- 
ful   so    to   motivize    the    actions    of    the    kinq:'R    opponents    that 
■ao    syinp.-i.thy  shall    be   expended  upon  the.T..         'rhey  fight,    not 
for   liberty  but   for  personal    aggrandizement. 

The    keen  insight    shown  by  Sardanapnlus   as   to    the 
vanity  of  glory    causes   in  him  a    certain   contempt   for  his   own 
kin.i-ly   oosition,     which  he    values    diiefly  as    a  means    to 
pleasure.         "^-'reque  ntly  he    contrasts  his    o-'r'.'ri.  pleasure -lovirt^ 
life    'vith   the    career   of  his   ancestress   3e:r.iramis.         "Oien 
reminded   by  Salamenes    of   her    conquest    of    Bactria,    he    re- 
torts  witi   a   reminder   of   her   miserable    retreat    ^rith   but 
tv.'enty  guards.         "Is   this  glory?"  he    asks    (I,    ii,    158\ 
He  honors   Bacdius,     not    ^'S   the    concueror    of    India,    but    ns    the 
first    that 

"from  out   the    purple   'rrape 

Crushed   the    sv:eet    poison  of  misused   '-'i  ne ,  " 
though  he   'vould   have   suppressed   the   epit'iiet.         Afr,er   speaking 
of   blood-shed   and   sepuldires  he    snys-- 

1.       Don  Juan  I^^    lOl. 
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"I    leave    such    thina-s   to    cnnc;ucrors;    enouf?;h 
For  ne,    if   I    cv.n  make   my  subjects   feel 
'rhe   weif>-ht    of  human  misery  less,    and  ,'^lide 
UniToanim    to    the    tomb"    (l,    1,    252   f.  ). 
And   at  his   midni;-^ht    banru«*t    he    asks  liis   n;ueEts-- 

"Ig   this    not   better   now  than  IJimrod' s   huntin^r, 
Or  iny  'vil  d  .^^randam' s    chase    in  search  of    lei  a-:do:ns 
She    could    not   keep   "hen   conouered?"    (ill,    i,    5   f.  "). 
Altada  -nraises   the    lei  n.'^;   for  havi  na:    "placed  his    joy  in  peace-- 
the    sole    true   «:lory.  "        Gardanapalus   adds: 

"And  pleasure,    pood   Altada,    to   A'^hi  ch  slory 
Is    but    the    path"    (ITT,     i,    12). 
Y.'itli    tliis    co,"npo.re    the   f ollo'.'5'in^   entry  in  PjTon's    journal 
(LJ.    Y,    176).         "The    only  pleasure    of   fame    is    that    it   paves 
the   ■'vay  to    pleasure"    -    a  remark  vritten   two    days    after  the 
composition  of   3ardanapalus   ^vas  be-Tun. 

Analogous   to  liis   scorn  of   kingship   and    Uory  is 
his    distrust    of   priests.         Priests   and   soldiers   are    "the   most 
dangerous   orders   of    mankind"    (II,     i,    231),    but    2prdnnapalus 
distrusts    the   priest  more    than  the    soldier    (IT,    i,    277). 
Birron's   anti-cleri  calism   was    never   ns    violent    as   Shelley's 
and   among  his   intimate   friends   were    curiously  enough   a   num- 
ber of    clergymen   (Dallas,    "^rury,    Hodgson).        His   attick 
upon  priests    in  Sards. nap al u s    should   be    collated   witJi    the    anti- 
doctrinaire   attitude   to    v.'hi  ah   there  have   been  so   many  refer- 
ences   in  this   m.onograr)h. 

r>corn   of    war,    glory,     ki  ncr-jiip,     aad    priestcmft    nn 
r^rise    from   a  fundamental    clearness    of    vision  that   mJikep 
him  free   from  any  illusions.         "hen  he   mshes   to  forget   that 
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he    is   a  rr.onnrch,    the   v.'ish   is   pronpted    not    merely  by  indo- 
lence,   for  he   ;ni;Tht  h-^Ye    rept    the    -^dornmenta   of   station 
v'ithout   the    cares.        ]fe    can  see   through  f^audy  robes   to   the 
man  within.        I'e    is    not  hoodwinked   by  pride    of   plnce.        .:^ven 
pleasure  la-s    dr'i\vn  no   veil    betv^een  his   eyes   and   the    realities 
of    life.         The    pathos    of   ple-isure,     the    nearnesr.    of   lau.'rhter 
to    "'eepinft;',    the    contrast   bet'wecn  the   wine    a.nd   revel    of   the 
banouct    and   the    silence    of   the    ^-rave    that    awaits   all    the 
re-^ellers,  -    these    thin^-^s  lae    realizes    to    the    full,     rmd    in 
this   realization  he   is    t.-^^Dical    of   Pyron.         ^^one   of   the 
co'-iforts   of   illusion  blind  him  to    the   -nystery  beyond. 
Ye  t  -  - 

"It   were    to    die 

before    my  hour,     to    live    in   dread   of  vdeath 

I   hr^rc    loved   and  lived   and   rnultiplied   :Tiy   imo.'^e; 

To    die    is    no   less    Jiatural    thnn   those 

Acts    of    tills    clay!"    (l,    ii,    393   f .  ) 
Y.riien  LJyrrha  reminds  him  of   the    death  th.?t   may  be    overhnre^i  r>-^ 
him,    he    ansv;ers 

^'^Triy  let    it    co>ne    the  n  unexpe ctedly, 
'LTidst    joy  and   'Gentleness    and   mirth    and    love; 
So    let   me   fall    like    the    plucked   rose    -   far   better 
Thus    than  be    v.'i there d"    (l,     ii,     GOl    f .  )    . 
This    sentiment   is    "from  the   life.  '        In  the    midst   of    composi- 
tion ^yron  '••rote    in  liis    journal    fcJ.    V,    183;,     "T.'Tet    som.e 
masques    in  the    Corso    -   Vive   la  bagatelle !    the   Germans    are    on 
the   Po,    the    Barbari:.ins   are   at    the   f^ate,    and   their  masters    in 
council    at   Leybnch ,    and   lo  !    tliey  dance    and   sin'T   -i^d 
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make    merry,     'for    to-morrow   they  may  die.  •         V,!ho    can   say 
that    the    Arle quins    are    nnt    ri":ht?" 

The    Game    scorn   of    illusion  forces   Gnrdanapalus    into 
tjie    expression   of   absolute    scepticism.         Nowhere    in  Byron 
does    scepticism    so    run  riot    ^s    in   t?iis   play.         r>o   prevalent 
is    it    that    it    occasions    the    dramatic  flaw'   of    insufficient 
differentiation  of    diaracter.         Gardanapalus,    Salajnenes, 
I'yrrha,    Arbaces,    all,    in  .greater  or   less   degVee,   'p;ive    ex- 
presT.ion  to    doubt.         There   is    no    denial    of   an  overrulin^- 
Infiiite,    and   the   l<:in^'R    repeated   ocoffin-:   at   the    Chaldean 
i-'orsliip   of   the    ntars   represents   only  the   ;°yronic   scorn  of 

uperstition.  Here,     as    elsewhere    in  '"yron,     the    ;v!;nosti  cism 

centres   in  the   pro'olem  of    iramorta.lity.         It   is    summed  up   in 
the    lcin'->;»s  v.'ords,    "There's   something    crrect    in  my  uncertainty" 
(II,    i,    •'"'no)    -    noble   vords   that    crysta,llize    the    P;/ronic  re- 
fusal  of    the    comforts   of    conformity  and   illusion.         Tliey 
may  be    supplemented   by   the   followirt-?    pasBJif^e    from  nis    journal 
(LJ.    IT,     351),     "?or   the    soul    of   me,    I    cannot    and   will    not 
.■i;ive    tiie    lie    to    my  o'vn  thou.";hts   and    doubts,     come    'vhat   m.ay. 
If   I    ajn   a  fool,     it    is,    at    least,    a   doubtim    one;    ond   I    envy 
no    one    the    certainly  of   his    ;h=  If -approved   ".'isdom.  " 

The    cliaracter   of    -.ardanapalus    is   more    complex  than 
any  other   that    Pyron  drew.         Those   "'ho    despise  his    course    of 
life    accuse    him   of    bein:':    effeminate,     but  he    is    not    really 
so;    his    actions   belie    their   \''ords.         ""'ffeminacy   in  men  is 
not    a   B::,n:onic  motiv.         In  only   two    other   places   in  his 
poetry  is    there    even  a  hint   of    such    a   fnin.'^::      oelim,    in  The_ 
Bride    of   Abydog    (see   especially  11  ne   99)    feif?ns   v;omanishness, 
for   a  definite    purpose,    and   Julia's  maid   speaks   of   Ton  Juan's 
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"half ->Urlish  face"    (l,    171  \        '.'riie  n,    nfter   bucklini-:   on 

his    armour,     C-ardaimpalus    calls   for   a  r.irror    (ill,     i,    I'lb', 

the    incident    is    admiracly  in   diaracter,    for    the    kin?:    is 

unconsciously  tryin,'.;   to   live   up   to    the  manner   of   life    that 

has   been  his   standard.         Similarly,    vhe  n  r:alo.me  nes    co  n- 

;;^ratulates   him   on  t}ie   jnost   ii'lorious  hour   of   j.is   life,    he 

adds    "And    the   nost    tiresome"    (TTI,     i,    344}.         The    ans^-'er    is 

sincere    and    not   unworthy  of   his   real    nobility.        He   is   not 

flushed   '.vith    success    nov    does   praise    blind  ]iim  to   the   vanity 

of    thin^"S.         The    lightness    of    this    reply   is   t.'T^ical    of   vhat 

T'yron   called   the    "comic"    side    of  his    character.         -^oth  Byron 

and   3]ielley  v'ere    very  successful    in  reproducin.'-;   the   li'.'ht 

small -talk  of  i-entlemen,    the   finest   example   of    sudi   work 

bein^5    Julian  and   I.'addalo .         "Jardanapalus   has   a  t-rood    deal    of 

this    eas;-,    "'ell-bred    conversation  of    'Viiidi    it   is    difficult 

to  n;ive    exomples    since    so   mudi    depends    on   the    context. 

Jfere,    ho'vever,    are    two. 

"Fania:      I.Iay  the    kirj^   live    for   ever! 

Gard.  :  ^'ot    -^n  hour 

I,on;:^er   thnn  iie    cp  n  love''    (I,     ii,    .^63   f . 

fVard.  :  I    dispense    'vith 

The    "'•orship   of    dead  men;    feelin-)-    that   I 

An  mortal,     -  nd   ''-eli  evi  a---    that    tlie    race 

From   '.vhence    I   sprunj;    -re    -    'mr-t    I    see    them   - 

■"^  she  s . 

Bel.:        Kinc;!    Do    not    deem   so:    they  are   -.vit}!   tlie    stars, 

And-- 

L-,nrd.  :  You   shall    join  them   ere   they  •'vill    rise 

If    you  preach  further   -   "liy,    jyiif   i^   r^nk 
treason"    (ll,     i,    '^""    "    ' 
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'Hiere    is   n.  like    triviality  in  t,he   manner   in  vfiiich 

he   ref^.ards   love.        Tie    is   far   renoved  frorn   the    kind  of  r-i^n 

(of    whom    the    Chevalier   des   'Irieux   in  : 'n. no  n  Lescaut    is    the 

type)    who    sacrifices   the    world  for  a  'vonan's    sake.  Tlis 

love    of   ■'■yrrha  is   pat  I'oni  si  n,-^;    he    addresses  her   as    "beautiful 

thii^"    (l,     ii,    421';    when  she    declares    that    '.?he    will    save 

]iim,    he    exclaims 

" 2 a, ve   me,    my  hoauty!      Thou   '^rt    very  fair, 

And   what    I    seek   of    you    is   love    -    not    safety" 

(I,    ii,    50n   f. ) 

Ilote,     too,     the  harsh    "You  here!      '"ho    call's    you?"    (IV,     i,    437) 

with   '^ich  he   streets  lier  return  after  his   interview  with 

his   wife.         S a. r d a na p al us   is    not    a  lo ve-trap;edy,    despite    the 

"natural   female    eloquence"    of  La  Guiccioli. 

Finally,     dzr.ony    the    elements    of   Jiis    character   is 

to    be    no  led  his    scorn  of    the    popul.-'ce.  This,    too,     is 

1 
typically  Byronic.         It  has   been  said  that   Byron's   democracy 

is   as    thou,-;h  he    were    saying    "Yes,    indeed;    we    are   all    brothers, 
but    -    ahem!    -   would   you   mind  sittire-';    on  the    other   side   of 
the    table?"         Caricature    betrays   truth;    and   Byron  is  here 
at    one    with   Shakespeare,    nho    Y.'ith   perfect    tolerance    of    the 
individual,    has    nnthin--;    Tood   to    say  of    the    crowd.         The   mob 
impressed  him  with   their    "rank  breaths"    and   "sweaty   night- 
caps."        Byron  has   a    like    feelim.         Hiere    are    various    elements 
in   this    Coriolanian  scorn   -    the  .ca_s_t_e    feelin,";    so    remarkable 
i  n  ::anf  red,     knowledge    of    the    f  leoti  ri<ness    of    fame    -    fame    that 
is  borne    abroad   upon  pooular  breath,    and  an  ineradicable 

1.       oee,    amonn;   other   passa/;-es,     Childe   Harold   TIT,     llS    and   IV, 
171;    and   Sardanapalus   I,     ii",     338   f. 
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nristocr-iti  c   scorn  of    the    denos    ns    such. 

Snrdn.napnlus    is    thus    amther   perno  nif  i  c.-'tio  n  of 
the    stru.^.'^le    of    the    tv/o    nntures   ^vithin?nan.         The    better 
traits    lie   hidden  under    ye-\vv   of    selfish    enjoyment,    but   even 
his   enemies   are    conr-cious   of   tlieir   existence.^        '-'.treGs    of 
circurnEtnnce    forces    these    nobler    cualitir-s    to    the    surface. 
"Z\«'ei    Geelen  vrohnen,    ach!      in  neiner  Prust!"    is  ''''"aust's 
cry,     nnd    it   rii;-';ht    be    repeated   by  oardanapalus.         In  his 
n.-)ture    appears    the    chaos    of 

"LirTht    and  ^■:arkncss-- 

And  >ni  nd    and   dust    -    and   passion   and    oure    thou.'drits 

Mxed   and    contendinp;   -vithout   end  or   order.  "2 
Prom  this    d-iaos   order    comes.         There    is   moral   ref^e  neration 
accomplished   by  material    do'vnfall.         He   'vill    not    aurdiase 
life    at    the   price   of    slavery,    but    renounces   for   the    sake 
of   freed-^m.        Like   Byron  himself,    "he   passed    throu^^h   the 
doorv;ay  of    no    i>L:nobLe    death.  " 

The    poet's    self -portrai  ture    in   the,  character   of 
Sardanapalus    is    very  evident.         His   love    of   ^oleasure    nnd 
ease,    his    selfishness    d  nd    over-sensuality,    his   dislike    of 
i.var    and  t':l  ory,    his    ener,'p;y   and   perfect    fearlessness    "hen 
aroused,    his    anta--onism   to^'^ards   priests   and   kinsS,    his   ^.-it, 
pride,    scepticism,    freedom  from  illusions,    and    claim   to    in- 
tellectual  liberty,    -^re    -11    of   tJie   very  essence   of    nyron's 
comolex  nature.         '^•''rom  the    days   of  Henry  Taylor  and   Garlyle 
the    cry  of   anti-Ryronism  has   been  that    the    aoet   drew  only  iiis 
o-A'n   diaracter.        One    is    te^npted   to    ask   -h ether   it   is   re- 

1.  Cf.II,    i,    89   f.    and    356   f.       Gf.     nlso    Calaraenes'    testimony, 
I,     i,  '9   f. 

2,  Ifenfred   III,     i,    163   f. 
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fleeted    in  ^•i'rvlicro,    I^'oscari,    TIu^o,    Galarnenes,     John   Johnson, 
the    /Vobot    nf   ;.t.    Maurice,    Japhet,  or   Abel!      All    critics  must 
admit,    ho'.vever,     that   Sardanapalus    is    an   autobio'^ra:-hi  c   revela- 
tion. 

I  n  I.'nrinq   Paliero   '^yron  had  attempted   a   trM.j-cedy 
v.'ithout    love    fLJ.    V,     PA7>] ,         Into  his    second   play,    at    the 
bf^'host    of   his   lady,    he    "put   ;^ore    love."        But    it    is   \7r0n"; 
to    sny  that   'lardanapalus   is    "redeemed"    throui-rh   the   power  of 
love.        His    spiritual    re;;ener3tion    comes    .-j.bout    throu.'^h   the 
reappearance    on  the    surface    of  his    nature   of    those   better 
cualities    that   have   been  hidden  beneath,    and   it    is    the    r)0'"er 
of  his   own  will    that   ur,:ies   him  on.         ITo   word  from  T'yrrha  is 
needed   to    send  liim  out    to    battle.         On  the    contrary,    his 
exhibition  of    courr':;;e    Inspires  her    to   /cre-'^ter   love    (ill, i, 177    f.  ). 
Pier   influence    curbs   his  rashness,    as  lAhen  she    keeps   him  from 
Coin'-c    to    the    orvilion    (I,    i,    613  \    but    it    does    not    directly 
briAj    out  his    ;ii-^her    cualities,         For   example,    had    Pyron  'dished 
to   make    redemption  by  love  his    central   theme,    he   would  have 
'irran'^ed  matters    so   th.-it    the    cup;:Testion  of    death  by  fire, 
rr^ther    than  defeat,     should  have    come    from   T.Tyrrha.         On  the 
contrary,     it    is  he    who    plans    this   witiiout    even  expectin{5  her 
to   die    -ith  him.         Love's  full   force    is    spent   unon  P'yrrha. 
This    conception  is   eminently  "yronic,    nnd   .'malorcour.  pasga,9;es 
are    numberless,     the    most   famous   bein";    the    oft-quoted   and 
very  v;onderful    letter    of   l^onna   Julia   to    Juan  in  tiie   first 
canto    of    Pon   Juan   (stanzas   19?-7;.         yyvvhrJ  v,   '"ords   throur:h- 
out    the   play  exactly  correspond  to    the    tenor   of   that   letter, 
"he    confesses   the    omnipotence    of   love.         r."he   loves    the   ki  np^ 
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despite    country,    honor,     sliane,    end    c-verj'tlii  n/-';.        Ilor  feel- 
ini'C   ;':ro'.".'    nobler   .-^.s    darRer;^  ,":n.ther   round  him   and  as   he 
proves    to   her  ho"'  v.'orthy  he    is    of    love.         limine  di  at  el  y  be- 
fore   the    end,     thinkinfj    of    the    comrni  n;li  nr-   of  hor    lovpr's 
ashes    and  her   own,     she    says, 

"Pure    as   is   -^y  love    to    thee,    shall    they 

Purn:ed  from  t}ie    dross   of   eartli   -'.nd   earthly  p.- scion, 

T'ix  pa.lG   with  thine"    (V,    i,    4  72   f.  ) 
Surely  it    is   the   ■'A'orian,     not   tlie   man,    vim    is   redeemed   through 
the    .'-'rreatness    of    love.         Tlie    salvation  of    the   ki  r^^    is    "'orked 
out    independently   and   by  other   means.         '■:esaite  his    Countess, 
Byron  rer^iai  ned   firm   in  his    opinion  thnt    love    vras    not   fit 
for   the    central    motive    in  tra{-!:edy.         It   is   the   woman's  part. 
Put   ].'i,ncvh;i   is   more   than  a   "blasted  flower   cf   love."        ohe 
is    the    finest,     as    she    is    the   most    individual,     of    'Byron's 
Y/omen.         It   has    been  sa.id    th,-it    Eyron's   portrayal    of   'vornen 
is    de^iradinf';,     tho.t    they   :\ve    the    mere    toys    of    r.e  n.         To    point 
to    An^-iola,    :"'arina,    I.'yrrha,    and  llaidee    is    sufficient   ansv;er. 
'ihe   misconception  arises  from  "!^yron's  belief    that   love 
really  ras    "woman's   'A^iole    existence."        He    tends   to   ex;afr- 
-'.•erate    the    dependence    of   women  on  me  n,  •*■    but    in  this    depend- 
ence   there    is  mud^   tJiat    is    noble   n.no    admirable.         They 
minister   to   their  lover,,  they   li.dite  n  f  or  him  the   load   of 
human  ills,    trieir   instinct    is    to    sliield   him..         This    last 
trait   is    exquisitely   shown  in  j::on   Juan   (iv,    42-5;,    where 
Maidee,    with    no    thou^dit   for  lierself,    throws  her  body  in 
front   of    Juan  to    protect   him  from  her  father's   pistol. 
There    is    no    de^^radin';^    conception  of   woman  in.  that    scene, 
1,       Cf.    e.g.    The    Two   Poscp.ri    V      i      95    f .  ;    Cain  III,    i,    39   f. 
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or   in    \miola's   o.ppearance    in  the    court-room   in  '  ari  no 
yoLiero,    or  in  Iln.rina's   devotion  to   Poscari. 

And   love    is    not   "'yrrha's    nr-iture    to    the    exclusion 
of    r^ll    else.         P.he    is    unselfish;    her   hnppinesG    is    in  bo- 
hcldin/-;  hie;  happiness    (I,    ii,    2!3  ) .         3he    is    disi  ntere'stod, 
lovirH  him  more    in  ill    fortune   than  in  r:ood.         nhe   is    splendid- 
ly bro.ve,    refusin?;;   the   ,i:uord    sent    to   protect   her   because 
his    services    -'.re    needed   elsewhere,     nnd    extracting   unwillirt^ 
praise   even  froin  Salaraenes    (ill,    i,    4  09;.         Like    :;ardancipalus, 
thou{jh    in  lesser   degree,    she    represents   the   freedom  of   the 
'■"ind.        Jle  has    never   been  deceived  by  the  ;:-lory  of  his   posi- 
tion;   she   makes    no    atte.-npt   to   ;t1oss    over   the    slia.Tie   of  hers. 
She    submits   to    mne   of    the    illusions    th--Tt    could   so   f-asily 
comfort  her   and   to    v;]ii  ch    she    could    so    naturally  be  cone    a 
prey.         "To    the   measure  .  of   the   li.-^ht    vouclisafed"    she    is 
clear- sigh  ted    to    the    end. 

Tnere    is    no    doubt   tha.t   I'yrrha's    diaracter  was 
coried   fron  La  Guiciolli.         It    is    noteworthy  that   she   has    no 
prototype    in  the    nnrratives   of   Tiodorus   and  LTitford.         There 
is    s-^methii^^   of   patrona{-;e,     as    I   have    said,     in  the    attitude 
of   the    ki  n^';    towards   I'yrrha,     not    unlike    the    not    oA'^er stroll's 
bonds   which  held   PjT?on  to   his   mistress.         Gait    (p.    ':',3R )    says 
that   with   all  her  love   of   Byron,    there   was  mi  n<;i;led   in  the 
mind   of    t]ie    Countess  mudi    remorse    a.nd   re^;ret.         '"ith    this 
statement    compare   "yrrha's   speech   at    the    closer  of   the   first 
act    'line    S4l    f.).         But    there    is    a   fininess    and   deptli    of 
n-vture    in   the    iraar^inary    slnve   for   which    one    looks    in  vain 
in  the    Italian  l^dy,    nnd   one   must    conclude    that   :/yrrha   is 
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not    so    much    a   portrait    .us    Byron's    ideal    of    a  woman  in  the 
position  in  i^hi  ch  lie   imn/^ines    her. 

Zari  na   is   a  more   faintly  dravn  sketch   nnd    is   of 
ijnno  rtance    only  from  the    autobiographical    point    of    view. 
It    is   unnecessary   to    review   the    relntions    bctv.'een  Pyron 
and  his   vlfe    or    to   point    out   the    analo;;-y  between  her   situa- 
tion and   that    of    Zari  na   in  any  detail.         Gee    on  this, 
Niesd-ilae,    p.    59    f.    Gait  low,    >Vio    said    ^p.     239)    that    the 
scene    bet'veen  Sardanapalus    and  his   -Kife    could    not  have    been 
iinaf;ined  \Tithout    some   t>iou<T;ht   of    Byron's   own  domentic  dis- 
asters.        'Unco    Oalt's   time    other    students  have    elaborated 
the    pnrallel.         ?yron  seems    often  to   hnve    im.'/^ined   a  -neetirv^ 
with   his   ^"ife.         I'hus   in  '>.rch,    1817,    he   -vrote  her    (LJ.    lY,    66) 
"I    feel    at    len":th    convinced   that    the    feelin-"   which    I   had 
cherished   throU';h    all    n.nd   in  spite   of   all,     nr^mely  -   the  hope 
of   a   re  CO  ncili."tin  n  and   a  reunion,    ho'^'ever   remote,--    is 
indubitably  useless;     r^nd   although,     nil    thins    considered, 
it    could    not   be    very  sarR;uine,     still    it   '.vas    sincere,    and   I 
clierished    it    as    a   sickly  infatuation:    r  nd    no"-   T    part   vith 
it    with    a   re,'^ret,    perhaps   bitterer.....    than     that    v;4iich    I 
felt    in  parting    with  yourself."         The    manner   in  which    the 
'kinf_^   .greets    Zari  na,     and  his    expressions    of    remorse    ore 
(Ixaracteristic   of   Byron's   better  feellFi^-s    towards  his  wife, 
and    should   be    set    off    to   his    credit    .a;'ai  nst    the    caricature 
of   her    in  the    ■:-ortrfiit    of    Vonnn.  Inez.  Tote    especially  the 

speech   be^'innir^    "T.'y  '"cntle   wrone?;'s    Znrina"    (IV,     i,    329   f.\ 
of    whicii    Halt    says    (p.    24C\     "it    is    i    posGi'^^le    to    re-vd    this 
speech   without    a    conviction  that    it   was   ^','ritten  to   Lady 
BiTon.  "        V.'ith    it    comp-^re    the    letter   to     bore    of    'Tarch   8,    1816 
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fLJ.     Ill,    272).         T'here    ere    other   personal    "notes"    in 


this    scene    -   "1  th    the    ki  n;'i '  fi    anxiety  as   to   his    diildren 
cornp-re    Byron's   love   for    /\llef?ra  and  his   frequent    inquiries 
about    Ada.         As    in  the    case    of    "yrrha,     Zarina   is    not    a   por- 
trait  of  Lady  Byron,     but    Byron's    ideal    of   the    '^'Tonp^ed  and 
forr;ivi  U'':   rife,    -    •••ith   perhaps   a.   toudi   of   veiled   satire    in 

st    vlth    reality.  ^ 

f'yrrha  has    been   called    "a  female    "alaraenes",  -    a 
mis  none  r,    for   their   ruling-  p.-issions    are   far   apart.         But 
in  many  respects   they  are    alike.         nalamenes   is   Byron's   least 
unsuccessful    ."ttempt    to    denict    .-'..  man  of   a   t.vpe    utterly  un- 
like  himself;    he    is   mudi  more    convi  nci  r\'i-,  f  or   example,    than 
Jojin  Johnson  in  ^on  Juan.        He   is  brave,     clear-si,:;hted, 
level-headed,    but   with  nothinjof   the    superman,     characteris- 
tic  of   Byroni  G  heroes,    that   is   seen  strugr^lin-y   for   recor^nition 
in  the    soul    of    the    ki  ri;.         His    chief    trait    is   loyalty;    he 
is   another   instance   of    that  hi-^her   loyalty,     so   frequent   a 
theme   in  Pyron.        Here    the    clii^ice   is   bet:veen  personal    and 
public   duty   and  honor,     and   'vhile   Salamenes    never  hesitates 
in  viiat  he    believes    to   be   the    ri.'Xit    course,    the    si;;ns   of 
the    struggle    are    apparent.         Thus,    when  the    ki  n-^    calls  him 
"brotiier,  "   he    replies 

"The    queen's   brother. 

And   your   most   faithful    vassnl,    royr^l    lord" 

(I,    ii,    32  f. ) 

Y,h e  n  S a r d a na,p al us    says 

"Get    thee  hence,    tJien; 

And,    prithee,    think  more    (■:ently  of   thy  brother," 

1.       Compare,    for   exartiple,     Zarina' s   promise    tli^t   her   snns    shall 
knov;    nothinr    save    viiat   will   honor    their  f.-ther's   rremory 
(1.    276   f.  r-.vitii   Lady  Noel's   directions   in  her  will   that  her 
portrait   of   Byron  should   not   be    Lhown  to   Ada      till    she   "'n.s 
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he   answers,     "Oire,    I    shnll    ever   duly   serve  -my  sovereign" 
(II,     i,    bio    f. ) 

Set    off   from  the    kin-    and   his  party  -ire    the 
figures   of   the    two    Goncpir-tors,    portrayed  with  rnur;h,    broad 
strokes.         Eeleses,     the    priest,    is   the    abler   of   the    two,    be- 
cPcUse    of  his    training   in   cr-'ft    and   ■Tuile.        Hin   deceit    con- 
trasts  Y'ith  tile    Stirling;   honesty  of    "jalnraenes,    hif3    ?i;per3ti- 
tion  v/ith    the    utter   lack   of    superstition  in  Sardanapslus. 
Other   traits  ?ie   hns    none.  Arbaces,     the    eoldier,     is    n   foil 

to    the    other  men  in  the   play.         In  comparison  ">'itl:    Peleses 
he    is    open  and    sincere,     -^nd    not   utterly  lacking':   in  v;orth. 
The    uses    to   whidi   he    outs   his   bravery  are    contrasted   to    the 
loy^^'lty  of   Salamenes,    i\ho,    with  far  greater    cause    to   rebel, 
remains   faithful    unto    death.         His   ir.aterial    success    is    in 
shrrp   opposition  to    the    soiritual    triumph    of    "ardanapnlus. 
Eyron  shc-vs   tiiat    the    ki  n^   is   unfit   to    rule,    but  /le  h^s    no 
syinp-'tJiy  with  the   forces   of   rebellion,    because    they  are    in- 
spired  by  unworthy  motives.         The    conspirators   are    obsessed 
with   the    lust    of   power.         They   sliake    off    the    yoke    of   a 
li^-ht   tyranny  un:.-er  which   the    country  h--^s   nronpered,    only 
to   burden  it    with    o   worr.e.^         The   r.oral    victory   remains, 
therefore,     with    the   defeated    'kln^.^ 

Lord  T'orley   (p.    r^49)    speaks    of   the   occasionally 
startlin,':    triteness    of   Byron's  moral    climaxes,    and   instances 
rardanapalus   IV,     i,    ^o?   f.         A   still    better    exa^le    of    such 
of    age,     and    even  then  only  with    the   -oer'-lssio  n  of   Lndy  Eyron. 
1.      This   is    shov.'n  in  the    incident   of    the   herald,    ^\    i,    3ni   f. 
?,.      '  ee   further   on  this,    p. 182, ante. 
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morrvl    bathos    is    the   f  olio""'!  nr    e  ndi  ri'j    of    a  fine    spcech-- 

"Time 

•rhall    sp.^re    this    deed    of   mine,    nnd   hold    it   up 
A  problem  few  dare    imito.te,    and    none 
TespiRe    -    but,     ij,   iray  J^e,  -^ ?o i d   the    1  i f e 
Vth i  ch   leji   t_o    Fud-i    ri    go  nsu;7Hnntio^n"     (V,     i,    44?   f.  ; 
It    needs    ho   phost,     come   fron   the   f/vrwe ,    to    tell   up.    thnt! 
The    real   rnoml    of    the    piece    ic    th-^t   mDterial    triumph    if:    not 
necese-jrily  accompanied   by  inoral    elevr'tion   and    that    spiritual 
victory    rurpasses    T.an^'-    conquests.         Gome    critics,     notably 
Gerard,     interpret    the    close    of    the    play   n.s    ''yron's    affirrco- 
ti\'e    ansver   to    ?tll   his   cuestioni  n';:s    as   to    another   life. 
They  feel    that   the    exaltation  is   incompatible   with   any  emo- 
tion save    belief   that   ryrrha  and  her   lover,     "purp:ed  from 
the    dross   of   earth  a.nd  earthly  passion,"    .^^nd    not   merely 
their  pale    ashes,    will    indeed  ra-^et    and  embrace   a/?;ai  n.         I 
cannot    see   that    there    is  Jiere    any  attempt   at    such   an  ansver. 
Eyro  n  is   still   unable   to   v.'re  ndi   from  death   absolute    con- 
firmation of   faith.  ■'■         But    even  thoup:h  his    lovers   pass   through 
fire    into    nothin.'-ness    the    triumph   remains   forever. 


1.    Don  Juan,   V,    38. 
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But  fe^».'  v/ords    need   be    ndded   on  "'er ner,    and    those 
fe'-v  are    not    co;.'irnendri.tory.         I   have    shown  earlier  in  tliis 
rnono.'^raph   that    it   v;as   I'yron' s    one    attempt    to    conforra   to    the 
romantic    standards    of    the    drama,    that    the    tiieme   had   ap- 
pealed   to  him  ".'lie  n  only   thirteen  years    old,    that  he  had   be- 
.'i:un  a  play  on  the    subject   at    the    time   of   his    connection 
v.'ith    the   manaf;;ement    of    Jirury  Land,     .^  nd    that,     after   discard- 
ing   a,nd    apparently  for/?ettim    it   for    years,    he    took' it   up 
for   a  third   time    in  18?.l,    after   the    completion  of  his   three 
regulpr   plays.         '"erner  was   begun  December   18,    1821,    and 
finished    January  20,    1822.         It   v:a3    the   last    of   Byron's 
v.'orks   published   by  ''urray. 

^,Ve  r  ne  r   is   founded  upon  "The   German's   Tale    "in 

Gophin   and  Harriet   Lee's    Ca  nt  e  r  bu  r  y  T  al  e  s  .  ^-        "Pounded" 

hardly  expresses   the   facts    of   the    case,    for  Syron  follov-ed 

his    ori;-inal    •.'.•i  th  the    utmost    clor.eness,     and    for   the   noct 

part    did   little    more    thr;n  turn  the    prose    of    the    novel    into 

very  inadequate    blank   verse.         'P.yvon  forestalled    criticism 

on  this    score    by  r?.  frank    'idmission   of    the    ovcrwhelmi  n-;;   amount 

of   indebtedness.         "I    h.'i.ve    adopted   the    characters,    plan, 

and   even  the   la.n";ua.f^e    of   many  parts    of   this    story.         Home   of 

the    characters    nre   modified   or   altered,    a  fev  of    the    names 

chanTed,    and   one    character    (Ida  of   fitrale  rheim)    added  by 

myself:    but    in   the    rest    the    orifi'inal    is    diiefly  followed 

I    merely  refer   tlic    reader   to   the   orifiinal    story,    that  he 

may   see    to    •"h'-'t   extent   I   have   borrowed   from   it;    n  nd   om    not 

1.      Tliere   is   a  r-;ood   reprint    in  two    ^'olumps,    Houfihton,    "'ifflin 
and    Co.  ,    1886. 
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urr?,-illi  nn:   thrst  he    should  find   ~:uch  r^re'iter  pleasure    in 
perusin-':    it    than  the    drama  v:hi  di    io   founded   upon  its    con- 
tents"   (p.    Y,    337   f .  )         Tl-iis   honeEt    confension  did    not 
deter  his    old   enemy  Elack^vood*  s   IJngazine   from  puhliBhing    two 
■vicioue.    attacks    upon  the    piece.  ^        The    earlier,    ^'rittcn  by 
V'.    Jla^inn  under   the   pe5udon:yir.  of    "Odoherty,  "-^  was    directed 
against    the    absolute    lack    of    invehxaon  displayed    by  ^yron 
("There    is    not    one    incident    in  his   play,     not   even  the   most 
trivial,     that    is    not    to    be    found   in   the    novel    from  wiiich    it 
is    taken;    occurrin'"    exactly   in  the    sa.me   manner,     brour-ht 
a.b.-^ut    exactly   by  the    sanie    o-^ents,    and   producin'-^   excactly  the 
same    effects    on  the   plot,    ctc.^  -nd   the   mediocre   poetic 

qur-lities    of   the   piece.         The    second,    shorter    cri  ti_que_  dealt 
especially  with    the    bad    construction  of    the    play.         As    I 
have    considered   its  technical   short  ccmi  n",-s    in  an  earlier 
chapter,     no    quotation  is   iiere    necessary.         Both    I'ai^inn  and 
Syme    tend   to   exa^^'eration  in  their    criticism   of   '"'erncr,    and 
Stohsel    (p.    7  f .  )    brin,^s  Ilaginn  especially   to    book.         But 
the   facts,     as   brought    out    by  rtohsel's   very   elaborate 
comparii:ion  of   the   play  ••'/ith   the    novel    (p.    10   f.),    a.re    da.mn- 
i  w;   e  no  ugh. 

E.    K.    Coleridge    says    fP.    Y,    328),     "If   from  haste 
or   indolence    Byron  sca.nped  his    task,     and    cut    up   vaiole    cantles 
of    the    novel    into    nerveless    and    pointless    ■■-lank   verse,    here 

1.  December   1822,    xii,     710   f.    l^.eprinted    in'".    ITaf^i  nn, 
T.'iscellanles.    18Fib,    I,     189   f.         The    same   volume    contained 
the    second    cri t i que    (p.    782  f .  )    by   "Tickler,"    the    pseudonym 
for  Robert   Hyr-ie. 

2.  "^or    this    and   mudi    else    in  my  discussion  of   '"erner   I    an 
indebted  to   Karl   otnhsel,    Lord  Pyrone   Trauerapiel    "Werner" 
und  sei ne    quelle,    Trlan^^en,    1891. 
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and   there    throu'rhout   the    plav^    in  scattered  lines   r.nd 
pasn.?r^es,    he    outdoes  himself.         The   ins-piration  is   fitful, 
but    Eupreine."        I  h'.ve   read   \'.'er ne r   several    times,    but    I   have 
not    found    these    passages    of    "supreiTe"    i  nsniration  '.^herei  n 
Byron   "outdoes   hi.Tir.elf.  "         Stohsel    (p.    13;    instances 
Gabor's   monolo.'"ue    in   th.e    secret   passar^e    (ill,     Hi.)    and    the 
entire    dialo^^ue   bet'veen  Ida  nnd   Josephine    (V,    i,    14   f.l, 
especially  Ida's    description  of    the    festival    fL.    15    f .  ) 
Gudi    excerpts    do    shine    in   contrast    to    tlieir   surroundi  rr-^s, 
but   place    the^n   beside    the    colour   and  brilliance    of   the   real 
f'.-lories    of   Perron's    poetry,     and    tliey   -^re    dim   indeed.         "'ith 
the    lack   of    poetry   tl-iere    is    a    corresponding    and,     T    think, 
related   -ant    of    thou;:ht.         The   play   is   as    superficial    nnd 
dependent    on  incident    as    the    tjTpical    sta-;e- dramas    of   the 
time,    amonn;   which    it    belon~s.         The    topical    Byrnnic   "notes" 
are    alriost    altO'Tcther   absent.         The    best   practical    illus- 
tration of   this   is    -i.f  forded   by  ray  Thioupiht-I  ndex,    ",-hich    con- 
tains  hardly   a   dozen  references    to    the    play.         There    are 
passai5es    that    eciio   the    ,'Ryronic   tone,     but    it    is    rnu  ch   diluted. 
Undeniably   there    -^rere    tragic   possibilities   in  the 
the-T^e.         The    centr;:l    idea   of    the      iece    is   -.veil    stated   by 
Stohsel    (p.    lO''.         "Verderbli  cl'iter   Leide  nsdiaf  ten  v^!e>ren 
von   sei  nem   Vater   verstossen,     ist   Kruitzerl    in   !lot   fi-eraten 
und  findet    suletzt,    na-jndem   er   fur    neirt^    ^eiiler  durch   Elend  ge^ 
buEst  hat,    ein  tra{'-i  s  chcs    Geschick,     i-idem   cv   bei    der    ■'erteid- 
igur^-;    seines   P.rbes    durdi    die   v.'udit    der  Verhaltnisse    nidit 
nur      selbst      zu      ci  nem  Verbrychen  gedrangt  T^ird,    das 
1.       In  the    ori'Jrinal    novel. 
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Ihn  dif;   Ruhe    seines  f'ewispens   koptet,    ohne    ihn  zu   retten, 
Eondcrn  nuch    .lurch  die   Verteidi  -ung    seiner   That,    ohne   ec 
2U  v/ollen,    Eeinen  Cohn  veranlasst,    den  -.-emei  nsaine  n  "^eind 
zu   ermorden.  "         This    is   v.^orked   nut    in  the    event,    but    it    ap- 
pears  as    the   key-note    at   the   bef^i  nni  no:   of   the   play,      '  erner 
says-- 

"Heaven  seems 
To    claim  her   stern  preroi-.-^ti  ye,     and    visit 

Upon  rny   boy  his   father's    faults    and   follies'' 

(I,     i,    96    f .  ) 

!Tot    only  that.         The    sins   of    the    fathers    are    visited  upon 

the    children,     o,nd    throu'Th    that    visitation  react    upon  the 

fathers.         But    the    execution,     in  interest,    poetry,     technique, 

philosophy,    is   entirely  un-"orthy  of   the   initial    conception. 


TTni:  I'l'i^. 
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